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Foreword 


Writing a biography of Tim Buck is in a sense writing the 
history of the Communist Party with which he was identified 
all his adult life, and of which he was general secretary for 33 
years. It is at the same time a part of the history of the 
working class and of the Canadian people. The author of this 
biography is therefore to be congratulated for placing on the 
record not only the personal character of Tim the man, but of 
Tim the communist, the revolutionary, the Marxist, the per¬ 
sonality who embodied and expressed the struggles of the 
working class from coast to coast over many years. 

To Canadians generally and to the press and opponents of 
revolutionary change in society, Tim became known as Mr. 
Communist. To his comrades and friends he was known as 
The Old Man. This was an affectionate phrase stemming 
from long years of working together in the course of which 
Tim’s ability to unite and lead the Communist Party, to ham¬ 
mer out a collective viewpoint, his rich experience, earned 
him that title. 

The biography gives one a taste of the man as an outstand¬ 
ing political leader and organizer, a creative Marxist and 
writer. But added to these qualities were others which not 
every person possesses, personal magnetism, warmth and 
closeness to people. Tim was always accessible to people. His 
door was open. He would undertake tasks which appeared to 
be menial. He would address small groups of working people 
with the same fervor and passion as he could address large 
public meetings. He could concentrate attention on major 
questions of policy and still find time to relax with close 
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friends, enjoy a drink, show concern for the personal prob¬ 
lems of those he knew. This side of his personality was a great 
asset to the party. 

Tim had other qualities as well. He had that quality of 
speaking which enabled him to explain in simple terms, clear 
to everyone who heard him, the most complicated problems. 
He was what Lenin called a “public tribune” — an outstand¬ 
ing propagandist and agitator, indeed one of the greatest 
popularizers of socialism and of the achievements of the first 
socialist land — the Soviet Union. 

Tim was a worker-intellectual. It is often assumed that it is 
only the intellectuals coming from the bourgeoisie who bring 
the science of socialism into the working class. The working 
class, however, advances its own intellectuals also. Tim was 
one of those among others who came from the working class 
and used their great talents as organizers, speakers and writ¬ 
ers, not to enrich themselves or separate themselves from 
their class and become apologists for capitalism, but to help 
the working class become conscious of itself as a class, so that 
it could perform its historic mission, the replacement of 
capitalism by socialism. Tim’s entire life was devoted to this 
lofty aim. 

Tim’s name is bound up with every stage of the struggle of 
the working class in Canada, to which he made a signal con¬ 
tribution. 

He helped found a new type of party of the working class, 
the Communist Party, so that the working class would have a 
political instrument with which and through which to advance 
its immediate and long-term aims. 

Tim saw the Communist Party not as a debating society or a 
propaganda sect divorced from the real life of the working 
people, but as a party of action, and he used his talents to 
integrate Marxism-Leninism with the working-class struggle 
and thereby raise the political consciousness of the working 
class. 

As a machinist and later as labor secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party, Tim fought against narrow craft unionism and 
class collaborationism, and for the organization of the unor¬ 
ganized in the mass production industries. He linked this up 
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with the struggle for one union in every industry and for the 
autonomy of the trade union movement. It was this which laid 
the groundwork for the eventual emergence of the industrial 
unions, the organization of the mass-production industries, 
the merger of the two trade union centres and the upsurge of 
the demand for a fully autonomous, sovereign and indepen¬ 
dent trade union movement in Canada. 

In the late ’20s when growing signs of an impending 
economic crisis appeared on the horizon Tim was among 
those who fought the revisionist and opportunist theory of 
“American exceptionalism,” whose proponents in the Cana¬ 
dian Communist Party claimed that North American 
capitalism had overcome its inner contradictions and was 
immune from capitalist crisis. That struggle prepared the 
party for the economic crisis when it broke out in 1929 and 
orientated it on a course which helped it become the centre of 
opposition, the leading organizing force of working-class, 
farm, women’s and youth action. 

At the same time Tim was in the forefront of the struggle 
led by the party against Trotskyism and defeated its suppor¬ 
ters in the Communist Party. 

This struggle against opportunism from the right and from 
the left, the struggle against reformism and bourgeois ideo¬ 
logy and for a consistent revolutionary position based on 
Marxism-Leninism, was typical of Tim’s work and leadership. 

It was precisely the uncompromising and clear-cut class 
position of Tim in the defense of the interests of the working 
people which made him a main target of the attack of 
monopoly immediately following the outbreak of the 
economic crisis. The Ontario Tory Government used Section 
98 to arrest and imprison him and other leaders of the party 
and declare the party illegal. They even conspired for some¬ 
one to shoot at him in Kingston Penitentiary. Reaction 
thought that in this way it would eliminate the main political 
force opposing its anti-people policies. The Communist Party, 
however, grew despite its conditions of illegality and emerged 
as an ever stronger force in this period of its history. 

Tim gave particular attention to the problem of indepen¬ 
dent labor political action. He always sought for ways in which 
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to help the working class to free itself from the influence and 
support of capitalist parties and capitalist ideology. He under¬ 
stood very well that the trade union struggle by itself would 
not take the working class outside the confines of capitalist 
politics and would result in the working class tailing the 
capitalist parties. He therefore devoted considerable time and 
attention to seeking out the forms through which the working 
class, through its own experience, would begin to break with 
the capitalist parties. He fought for the concept of a federated 
farmer-labor party as an integral part of the process of help¬ 
ing the working class become conscious of itself as a class. In 
fighting for this approach he at the same time linked it up 
with the vital task of the Communist Party itself — to bring 
socialist consciousness into the working-class movement. He 
did not see any contradiction between one and the other, but 
rather a dialectical unity between these two processes. Bring¬ 
ing socialist consciousness into the working class meant 
strengthening the Communist Party, establishing firm links 
between it and the working people and, above all, strength¬ 
ening the party in the working class as the decisive factor for 
fundamental social change. 

Tim’s conception of independent political action was not 
that of the reformists, nor was his conception of the role of 
the trade unions that of the reformists. 

In both cases the right-wing social reformists sought to limit 
the struggle of the working class to winning reforms within 
capitalism. Their aim was not to challenge capitalism or to 
end it, whilst Tim throughout his lifetime sought constantly to 
link the immediate interests of the working class with its 
long-term historic mission, an end to capitalist rule. 

A particular contribution of Tim was his criticism of the 
Abbott Plan in 1947 which was the first open turn of Cana¬ 
dian monopoly to a policy of continentalism, of integration 
with US imperialism. This marked a significant change of 
direction for Canadian capitalism and was related to its sub¬ 
ordination to the drive of US imperialism for world hege¬ 
mony, in which it hoped to get a few crumbs. 

It is to the credit of Tim that he grasped the essential 
character of this turnabout of Canadian monopoly arising 
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from the general crisis of capitalism and its implications with 
respect to the sovereignty and independence of Canada, and 
called upon the party and the working class, indeed all demo¬ 
cratic forces, to take up the banner of the nation and fight for 
Canadian independence and peace. This was not fully under¬ 
stood in the party where tendencies arose to place the work¬ 
ing-class struggle in opposition to the struggle in defense of 
the true national interests of the country. This arose from a 
narrow, sectarian approach, a failure to see that a proper 
placing of the defense of the national interests, properly 
related to the defense of working-class interests, is in fact an 
important ingredient around which to build an alliance led by 
the working class which could, through the battle for Cana¬ 
dian independence, open up new prospects of advance to 
socialism. 

Tim’s contribution here has been considerable and one can 
see today how it has helped bring into being a movement 
which is increasingly challenging Canadian monopoly and US 
imperialism and which in turn is creating more favorable 
conditions for a polarization of political forces on a country¬ 
wide scale. 

No less significant has been Tim’s contribution to the na¬ 
tional question as it exists concretely in Canada, expressed 
around the demand for a new Canadian Constitution which 
embodies the demand for the right to self determination of 
the French-Canadian nation. 

Tim always related the struggle for Canadian indepen¬ 
dence with the struggle for peaceful coexistence of differing 
social systems. He vigorously exposed the role of US im¬ 
perialism and no less sharply condemned the monopoly in¬ 
terests in Canada and their political spokesmen who linked 
Canada’s future to the chariot of US imperialism and its 
aggressive aims, and recklessly joined in the cold war against 
socialism, the national liberation movement and the interna¬ 
tional working class. Integration with US imperialism and 
membership in NATO — these expressed the narrow aims of 
finance capital in Canada and its political parties. They had to 
be defeated if the working-class and democratic movement 
was to progress. 
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As events have demonstrated, the strategy of US im¬ 
perialism has suffered considerable setbacks whilst the forces 
of peace and detente are gaining in strength. 

A further characteristic of Tim’s work and leadership was 
his consistent patriotism and internationalism. He never saw 
patriotism or internationalism as being opposite to each 
other, but as integrally related. Tim fully understood the 
profound significance of the Great October Socialist Revolu¬ 
tion and its impact on world politics. He fought consistently 
and indefatigably to bring knowledge and awareness of the 
achievements of the Soviet Union to the widest masses of the 
Canadian people. He fought tirelessly in defense of the Soviet 
Union against all its attackers from the capitalist and social- 
reformist world, as he fought against those inside the Com¬ 
munist Party who would denigrate these achievements and 
failed to understand that the Soviet Union and later, the 
socialist system of states, was the firm, reliable base upon 
which and around which the future of mankind would be 
decided. 

Defense of the true national interests, defense of inter¬ 
nationalism: this has been an important contribution of Tim 
to the history and work of the Communist Party, as it has been 
a contribution to the communist movement on a world-wide 
scale. 

Tim understood in a deep sense the Marxist-Leninist con¬ 
ception of the Communist Party as the vanguard of the work¬ 
ing class and vigorously fought those who would revise 
Marxism-Leninism, or would stand in the way of its creative 
development at each new stage of the working-class struggle. 

Tim was not a lone wolf or a person who separated himself 
from the party and its basic decisions. He worked as part of a 
collective which hammered out the policies of the party often 
in the course of sharp debate. Sometimes these debates would 
find Tim in a minority position. However, at all times Tim 
subordinated himself to the collective will of the party. Tim’s 
strength lay in his ability to reflect and express the views of 
the collective. 

Tim never underestimated the role of the Communist 
Party, no matter how small it might be under certain political 
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conditions, and consistently fought to transform it into a mass 
party, one able to lead the working class at every stage of the 
struggle. In this he was always concrete, starting from the 
reality, never giving way to empty phrasemongering, but also 
never losing sight of the goal of socialism. 

The appearance of this biography is a notable and timely 
event. Notable because it portrays the role of an outstanding 
personality. Timely because today when capitalism is in 
deepening crisis, and when growing numbers of young peo¬ 
ple are turning away from capitalism and towards Marxism, 
they have much to learn from Tim’s life and his contribution 
in building the forces for the revolutionary change of society. 

WILLIAM KASHTAN 
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I 

This rare man 


He was a man of his era, embattled in a world shaken by 
wars, revolutions and social protest. 

His lifetime spanned the Spanish-American War, the 
Russo-Japanese War, the Boer War .. . And World War 
I, the Spanish Civil War, the Second World War .. . And 
the Korean War, the Vietnamese War. .. And other 
wars in Asia, Africa, the Middle East, Latin America. 

His years encompassed the Russian Revolution and 
the liberation of China and a score of other oppressed 
lands. 

He saw the emergence of vital new social forces in 
many countries. 

He was a conscious part of this ferment, this life- 
force. 

He was a skilled machinist, a union man, political 
organizer, fugitive, convict, underground leader, lec¬ 
turer, public speaker and pamphleteer. 

He delivered thousands of speeches, lectures and re¬ 
ports in meeting rooms and auditoriums, in arenas, in 
parks and on streetcorners. 

More than once he was arrested, searched, threat¬ 
ened, roughed up and beaten by policemen in uniform 
or detectives in plainclothes. 

He narrowly escaped an attempt to murder him in 
prison. 
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He was the author of scores of leaflets, articles, 
brochures and books. 

He was a voracious reader of history, economics, 
sociology, political theory, of statistical reports, news¬ 
papers, magazines. 

He was a self-educated worker-intellectual whose 
schooling ended when he was 12. 

He was a profound thinker and hard worker who 
enjoyed lighthearted musical comedies and songs like 
Tea for Two and Stout-Hearted Men and English music- 
hall favorites and opera and ballet. He liked soccer 
games. He was a good dancing partner. 

He enjoyed friendships around the world with illus¬ 
trious revolutionaries who admired his keen ideological 
thrust in rapidly-changing times. 

He traveled often to Europe, Asia, Latin America and 
the United States and crossed Canada from Atlantic to 
Pacific and north and south many times—speaking, 
discussing, explaining, hammering out policies, cam¬ 
paigning, debating. 

The whole globe was his concern but Canada was his 
country. 

He was a realist but he wasn’t afraid to dream. 

He was an exceptional man and he had the common 
touch. He was a typical man of the people. 

He was one of the group who met in that barn near 
Guelph, Ontario during a week-end in May, 1921. 

He was born in the English town of Beccles in East 
Anglia. 

He was christened Timothy. 

When he died, on a Sunday in March, 1973, he was 82 
years old. 

He was deeply mourned. 
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He had come to Canada 63 years earlier, a young man 
seeking work and a new life in a young country. 

• 

This is the record of a man who for half a century was 
the outstanding activist, theoretician, sparkplug, deba¬ 
ter, organizer, and leader of the communist movement 
in Canada. 

He was a man maligned by enemies all his life; his 
ideas and his actions were too often caricatured like the 
images in a carnival distortion mirror. 

The purpose of these pages is to set the record 
straight. And to celebrate his stature. 
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Coming to grips 
with it 


Edward Buck, like generations of his family before him, 
combined two occupations. He was an inn-keeper and 
also a soap-maker. 

His wife, Laura Annie Gurney, was the daughter of a 
blacksmith. All the Gurney men made their living at 
ironwork, shoeing horses and building carriages. 

Tim, the son of Edward and Laura, was born at the 
Waveney Inn on January 6, 1891. His first home, the 
inn, was on the level land of the south bank of the 
Waveney River which divides Suffolk from Norfolk not 
far from England’s East Coast on the North Sea. 

Beccles was a market town of about 15,000 on the 
river. The farm people came in once a week. They 
bought soap and other merchandise from Edward Buck 
and made his inn their headquarters. 

By the time Tim was three years old the pub’s one¬ 
time prosperity had evaporated. A new railway line and 
a bridge less than 100 yards from the inn were diverting 
river traffic and drastically reducing the family’s in¬ 
come. Besides, they could not afford the new industrial 
equipment and the processing employed in the man¬ 
ufacture of soap. 

Edward lost the Waveney and had to look for a job. 
By now there were five children to feed. 

The Bucks moved to the wife’s birthplace, Bungay, 
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another Suffolk market town of 15,000 in a valley near 
the river six miles west of Beccles and long known as a 
Bible publishing centre. Edward went through a variety 
of stop-gap jobs and finally found steady employment at 
Halesworth, some nine miles to the south of Bungay. 
For one pound (and no expense allowance) he worked 
six days a week, driving a one-horse, two-wheel dog-cart 
on a different route each day, taking orders and deliver¬ 
ing beer, wine and liquor. To ease the travel distance 
between his home in Bungay and the Halesworth shop, 
he bought a bike on instalments, half a crown a week. 
He rode the nine miles to work each morning and the 
nine miles home each evening and at the end of each 
work week he gave Laura 14 shillings from his pay 
(about $3.35 in Canadian money at the time). 

For three years they enjoyed relative security and 
some modest home comforts. By now Laura and Ed¬ 
ward were the parents of six daughters, Violet, Doris, 
Madge, Una, Daisy, Ruby, and two sons, John Gurney 
and Tim. Violet, Doris and Madge migrated to Canada, 
where they now live. Ruby is in England. Tim’s younger 
brother died at seven. 

One day the boss decided to let his own son handle 
the territory and Edward Buck found himself unem¬ 
ployed. 

Just about this time the new owners of the Waveney 
Inn asked him to run his old pub for them, hoping to 
revive it, and guaranteeing a year’s employment at one 
pound weekly. 

And so the Bucks went back to Beccles, where they 
lived until the work dried up 13 months later. Again he 
was unemployed. 

He answered an ad in the East Suffolk Gazette for a 
cellar man at the big, new Empire Hotel in Lowestoft, a 
fishing, shipbuilding and resort town of about 40,000 
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some 11 miles east, at the mouth of the Waveney. He 
was hired for 18 shillings a week and his meals. 

Laura was delighted, for she would be reunited with 
Una, Tim’s eldest sister, who had gone to work in Lowe¬ 
stoft. The future looked bright. 

Edward borrowed money, rented a house in Lowe¬ 
stoft and hired a moving van for the furniture, with Tim 
seated beside the driver. The family settled into their 
new home, where the rent was, disturbingly, three times 
that of the cosy brick-floored cottage at Bungay. There 
were debts to pay and it was a large family. Prospects did 
not look too rosy and they struggled to make ends meet. 
Then once more their world fell apart. The Empire 
management decided to shut down the big hotel for the 
fall and winter months. Edward was idle again. 

It was a bad time. The South African Boer War boom 
had collapsed, the soldiers were home and looking for 
work, the fishing fleet had shrunk and there was unem¬ 
ployment everywhere. 

Edward decided there was no future for him in the 
tavern business. He wanted to stick closer to home, with 
a more dependable source of income. After fruitless 
rounds of applications for work, he sought security in 
construction—but at the lowest level, the pick-and- 
shovel end. He dug excavations and basements, founda¬ 
tions and ditches and the like, the kind of back-breaking 
work (Tim said many years later) that we see Italian 
immigrant laborers doing in Canada. He worked nine 
hours a day for half a crown a day. When it rained he 
didn’t work and didn’t earn any pay. There were few 
weeks, alas, when it didn’t rain at least once. 

He continued stubbornly at this harsh, physical labor 
until World War I. Later he found an inside job as 
stock-keeper in a new engineering plant. 

In happier days Edward’s father had sent him and 
two brothers to Framlingham College in Suffolk (the old 
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school of B K Sandwell, who later went to Canada and 
became editor of Saturday Night). At Framlingham Ed¬ 
ward mastered Latin, learned some Greek and was an 
honor student in German. Afterwards he learned to 
read French. Later, when he had his own family, he 
would talk to them about Taine’s History of English Litera¬ 
ture and Shakespeare’s plays. He was the proud owner 
of a set of his works. 

“During the days of our deepest poverty,” Tim Buck 
once recalled, “ours was the only home among the 
families I knew where there was a complete set of 
Shakespeare.” 

“Some people would say,” Tim said of his father, “that 
he was a tragedy in the sense that his education and his 
youth had been filled with ideas that he was never able 
to fulfill, or even try to realize.” 

He was a unique man, this well-informed, cultured 
ditch-digger who sought so urgently to explain the facts 
of history to his son, to enrich the boy’s knowledge and 
expand his intellect. 


Tim’s formal education never got beyond his twelfth 
birthday; he actually spent under eight years in the 
school system. 

He was about four years old when he entered the 
“infants’ class” at the Roman Catholic school in Bungay, 
his mother’s home town. The Protestant Board of Edu¬ 
cation school was overcrowded and it was fairly common 
practice for Church of England children to be accepted 
by the Catholic school. They were not compelled to 
attend church services or take part in distinctively 
Catholic ceremonies, though religious subjects were 
stressed in the curriculum. 

When he reached the age of eight an opening occur¬ 
red and he was finally admitted into a Protestant school. 
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He was an alert boy, with an enquiring mind and an 
active interest in many things. He excelled in arithmetic, 
especially mental arithmetic, and did particularly well in 
history, though poorly in drawing and geometry. His 
composition was good but he described his handwriting 
as “terrible.” He had an exceptional memory, of which 
he was proud and to which he attributed much of his 
success in his studies. He was an outstanding student 
and thoroughly enjoyed his schooldays. 

Later, after he quit school and became an apprentice 
in a machine shop, he felt the need to continue his 
interrupted education. But instead of picking up where 
he had left off in general studies, he chose draftsman¬ 
ship. He thought it would help him to become a better 
machinist by backing practical skills with theoretical 
skills. 

He enrolled in a night course and for some three 
years he attended classes two evenings a week. He did a 
lot of working and studying and walking during those 
three years. He walked three and a half miles in the 
morning, starting work at 6 a.m. and quitting at 6 p.m., 
then walked the three and a half miles home. On two 
evenings he walked an additional three and a half miles 
to school and three and a half miles home again—14 
miles on foot for each of those two days. 

He regretted failing to complete his formal education. 
“It was a great disappointment to me.” He remembered 
telling his shocked school principal that he was quitting, 
and the man’s remark, “It seems almost sacrilegious.” 
Tim, in retrospect, agreed, “It’s a pity. It would have 
helped me a great deal.” 




He became a worker four months before his 12th 
birthday. Some local jurisdictional dispute had arisen 
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and he was told he would have to wait several months 
for a decision regarding which school he would be al¬ 
lowed to attend in the new term beginning in Sep¬ 
tember, 1902. Also, during August, his father heard 
that the Empire Hotel would be shutting down for the 
fall and winter months and he would be jobless once 
more. 

Tim discussed the family plight with a friend, a boy 
named Harry Wigg, who was employed at the Braner 
Engineering Co. The small Braner machine-shop on 
Mill Road was owned by a German who had settled in 
England during the Boer War, selling, building and 
repairing sawmill machinery for the area’s shipyards 
and boatworks. 

A few years before his death Tim recalled how he 
started to work: 

“I was telling Harry that my father was going to lose 
his job. ‘What will we do?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Why,’ he said, ‘come along with me, Nimshi. Come 
and work with me.’ Nimshi was my nickname, because I 
was so small.” 

Tim was dubious but Harry assured him that the shop 
really wanted to hire another boy. So early next morn¬ 
ing he sat on the parcel rack of his friend’s bike as the 
two of them rode to the shop to meet the boss. Tim was 
excited by the prospect. 

“The man looked me over and said, rather glumly, 
‘You look weak to me.’ 

“And I said, ‘No, I’m very strong.’ 

“So he looked at Harry Wigg and said, ‘Not as big as 
you.’ 

“At which point Harry said, ‘No, but he’s a footballer, 
he’s a good player.’ 

“I don’t know what that had to do with it, but it 
seemed to convince Mr. Braner and I was hired. 

“My wages were to be three and sixpence a week for 
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the first four weeks and, if I proved satisfactory, four 
and sixpence at the end of the month. It sounded good 
to me. After all, I was rather small. I thought I was 
strong, but I wasn’t strong at all. 

“I started to work the very next day and my first job 
was a grueling experience. I had never handled a tool: I 
had always assumed I would continue at school until I 
was 13. 

“They were installing a new six-foot cross-cut power 
saw in the Richards Shipbuilding Yard and I was at¬ 
tached to a German mechanic. Now the log carriage, on 
which logs are bolted to pass under the saw, had to be 
built up right on the job, and the big girders, which were 
to provide what might be called the side of the chassis, 
had been carelessly drilled off-centre. In some places 
the holes were as much as an eighth of an inch off the 
line with the cast-iron centre pieces. Pete, the mechanic, 
showed me what to do. It looked very easy and he 
handed me four or five round-nosed chisels, an enor¬ 
mous hammer and a big round file. 

“He said, ‘Sonny, take your time. You’ll learn. I don’t 
care how long it takes you to do the first two or three 
holes, but after a few hours you should be able to do one 
in ten minutes.’ 

“He had marked them exactly and all I had to do was 
follow his lines. Where they were less than one sixteenth 
of an inch off, I could do them with a file, but if they 
were more it was impossible to file them. As I found out 
later, working at it, even one sixteenth was too much to 
file; it was better to cut it out with the chisel. 

“I had never handled a hammer that way and natur¬ 
ally my hand got tired—my hand sooner than my arm. 

“I remember the end of that first day. My left hand 
was a raw mass. As I got tired I’d hit my knuckle or my 
thumb; it took the skin off. The mechanic laughed and 
said, ‘You’ll learn, you’ll learn.’ He seemed to me to be 
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brutal, but he knew I would have to learn some way. He 
said, ‘Take it easy, don’t worry.’ 

“I wanted to make it in 10 minutes, but I don’t think I 
ever finished one of those holes in 10 minutes. I worked 
on those two girders interminably, it seemed. In fact, I 
was still working on the last two holes of one of them 
when he had the uprights and the mechanism all in¬ 
stalled and he was ready to put the carriage on. But he 
got to like me. 

“Once, when Braner, the old man, came over to see 
how things were progressing, he said, ‘My helper thinks 
I’m a pretty good engineer.’ 

“ ‘Your helper?’ said Braner. ‘You have a helper?’ 

“And he answered, ‘My assistant.’ Braner said some¬ 
thing to him in German and Pete replied in English, 
‘Oh, no, he’s very good, He works hard, but more 
important, he does a very good job.’ 

“And even old Braner started to treat me as though I 
were a mechanic.” 

After a few months, however, the ambitious young¬ 
ster realized that the Braner shop was too small to give 
him the all-around training and experience he needed 
to become a full-fledged machinist. 

During the noon lunch break one December day 
when his father was off work because of the rain, the 
two of them went to the Adrian Iron Works (later the 
Brooks Motor Works) where Tim applied and was en¬ 
rolled as an apprentice. Edward signed his son’s inden¬ 
ture papers. 

The new boy would start work on the first Monday of 
January, when he would be 12 years old. 

He would be paid half a crown a week during his first 
year, then one shilling more a week each year until the 
sixth year, then up from six and sixpence to eight shill¬ 
ings a week and, finally, for the seventh year, 10 shill¬ 
ings. 
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By his 19th birthday, if all went well, he would be a 
journeyman fitter. 


• 

Many forces must have moulded this English child 
from his earliest years until, a young man of 19, he left 
for Canada. 

Many generations of English ancestors undoubtedly 
exerted some influence on the lad who lived most of his 
first two decades on the banks of the River Waveney, at 
Beccles, at Bungay and at Lowestoft. 

The river, the soil, the climate, the sea air and the sky 
surely helped to form him—the blue eyes, the light 
hair, the fair complexion; and the cleanly-chiseled jaw, 
the high cheekbones, the broad forehead, the firm lips; 
and the slim, small figure, his general good health, the 
clear timbre of his voice, the easy flow of speech, the 
confident stance, the jaunty walk; and the ready smile, 
the laugh, the earnestness. 

Ancestors, contending traditions, the spirit of Eng¬ 
land and of his own corner of England helped to make 
him. Teachers, family, employers, friends, workmates, 
preachers, politicians, philosophers and song-writers 
—all surely contributed. 

He was a young man who combined warm personal 
charm and a lively temperament. 

He had a keen, analytical mind, a driving energy and 
a sense of urgency. 

Early in life he was already a committed man. Who¬ 
ever met him was soon aware of the calm dedication that 
characterized all his years. 

He thought of himself as the spokesman for a people, 
more specifically, for a class, those who worked in indus¬ 
tries large or small, the skilled and the unskilled, the 
employed and the unemployed. 
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When he was still a machine-shop apprentice he came 
to the conclusion that his class held the key to the future. 

• 

His first experiences of the world were on the whole 
pleasant. The various homes on the Waveney were 
modest, his mother was a tidy woman and the children 
were clean and neatly-dressed, even when they had to 
settle for hand-me-downs, like Tim’s second-hand shoes 
donated by a friend of his mother’s. 

But there were periods of bitter poverty. And eight 
children to feed on a meagre diet. “We never needed 
any appetizers,” Buck once commented, the childhood 
hardships still vivid in his memory after some 70 years. 

“I think perhaps that my frame, my bone structure 
and my general physique bear witness to the fact that 
most of the time there was barely enough. 

“I think I was past 11 when once I went in with 
another boy (each of us had a penny) and we bought a 
glass of milk each. That was the first time that I re¬ 
member drinking a whole glass of milk.” 

A pint cost a penny ha’penny and the milkman would 
make his door-to-door rounds, measuring it out from a 
large can. Tim’s mother bought half a penny’s worth a 
day. The Bucks took a little milk in their tea; they never 
drank it as a beverage in its own right. 

It was a lean and frugal life. The parents worked 
hard, Edward at his subsistence-level jobs, Laura on the 
burdensome and endless household chores. “They 
never spent a penny for liquor or anything of that sort, 
at least not around the house,” Tim recalled. “She filled 
us up with porridge and, during the season, stewed 
rhubarb.” 

When he was a little older and had started to work he 
would stop off at the fish market on his way home at six 
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o’clock and seek out a young friend, George Harvey, 
who worked as a cook in the galley of a fishing boat. 
“Two or three nights a week I would carry home a 
handkerchief full of herring and we would have a great 
big feed. On those occasions we all went to bed full.” 

The big bonanza was on the day of the cod. As Tim 
told the story, it was his friend George who said to him 
one day, “You know, Timmy, I’ve got a cod down in the 
salt room. It’s been there a long time and could be pretty 
bad. Do you want to try it?” 

“I said, ‘You mean a whole cod?’ 

“ ‘Yes, a whole cod.’ ” 

The fish had been found tangled in a drift net and the 
herring fishermen were about to throw it away, but 
George said he wanted to keep it and take it home to his 
mother. 

He cleaned it, laid it away in the salt room and rubbed 
it thoroughly with salt every morning to preserve it, but 
it was the height of the fishing season and he had to stay 
on the job; he couldn’t go home and his mother never 
saw that fish. He was afraid that it had become inedible 
from too much salt and gave the huge cod to Tim, who 
carried it home in triumph somewhat tempered by 
doubt. 

“My mother soaked it in water. She would cut off a 
piece and soak it overnight and we had codfish and 
potatoes for I don’t know how long. I didn’t know at the 
time that salt cod and potatoes were a popular dish 
down on Cape Breton Island and in Newfoundland.” 

But windfalls of herring and cod were not routine; 
you couldn’t depend on them. And even if they were 
readily available, a steady, unvarying diet of fish could 
soon become oppressive. 

“On occasion, when things were very tough, I used to 
go down to the mud-flats and dig for clams. We didn’t 
even have bread for the clam stew.” 
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Other times the children hunted driftwood for the 
stove. 

“We managed,” he said. 

He personally felt no resentment or bitterness about 
their poverty. “It was all that we had known. So far as I 
was concerned, we were no worse off than our neigh¬ 
bors.” 

They were a close-knit, even a happy group, the 
Bucks. 

“My family was harmonious and well-integrated. We 
shared in activities. I think it would be true to say that 
there were fewer squabbles than in the majority of 
families. I attribute this very largely to the influence of 
my father.” 

Edward Buck’s extensive reading and his deep pas¬ 
sion for literature impelled him to share his ideas and 
his knowledge with his sons and daughters. He patiently 
and earnestly explained his views. He gave his children 
what Tim called “a certain sense of belonging.” 

“My mother played an equally big role, but in an 
entirely different way,” her son Tim pointed out. When, 
for instance, three of his sisters left home to take em¬ 
ployment in other towns (Una in Lowestoft, Daisy and 
Violet in Sheringham) Laura Buck would sit down twice 
every week, after a long day’s housework, and write a 
newsy letter to each of the girls, relating the family’s 
activities and the local gossip. She never failed to send 
off those three letters week after week and she was 
equally insistent that her daughters write home at least 
once a week. The letters were eagerly awaited and read 
with interest. 

“It had a lot to do in bringing us close together,” Tim 
said. 

Years later, after Tim had left for Canada (regularly 
for two years sending home 10 shillings every week to 
his parents) word reached Lowestoft that he had be- 
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come a prime mover in organizing a communist party. 
The shocked father rejected him, declaring a quaran¬ 
tine on his notorious son. Most of the sisters joined in 
the boycott. For ten years of his life Tim received virtu¬ 
ally no mail from home. The exception was his mother 
who, despite pressure from Edward, wrote occasionally 
through a daughter who had moved to Canada. The 
void was deep. 

Before his death in 1931, however, Edward Buck 
began to relent, his hostility cooled, he grew less intoler¬ 
ant and reconciled himself to the unpleasant fact of his 
son’s radicalism. 

A year after the father’s death, when an attempt was 
made to murder Tim in his Kingston cell, family loyalty 
rallied and the rift was healed. 

There was a happy postscript. In 1938 Tim was in 
England for a conference. 

“I thought how wonderful it would be to go up to 
Lowestoft and see Mother. She was still living in the 
cottage that she had lived in when I went away. It 
happened that a neighbor was there and came to the 
door. (I didn’t know that my mother had gone com¬ 
pletely blind in the meantime). 

“The neighbor asked, ‘Yes, Sir?’ 

“I said, ‘I’m sorry, but I thought Mrs. Buck lived 
here.’ 

“Suddenly there was a shrill little voice from the back, 
‘Oh, that’s my Timmy! Let him come in, Jessie!’ 

“So of course I walked in. She heard my footsteps and 
looked up and said, ‘Oh, Timmy, I know you’ll be glad 
to hear it—I voted Labor in the last elections!’ ” 


What led the teen-aged Tim Buck to socialism, even 
though, as he later recalled, he had never, during the 
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whole seven-year term of his apprenticeship, heard 
mention of the name of Karl Marx or of the Communist 
Manifesto ? 

Tim didn’t come by it naturally at home. His father 
was politically both a small-c and capital-C conservative. 
Edward Buck was offended and alarmed by liberals, 
whom he considered to be as bad as socialists; by 
socialists, whom he condemned as irrational and irres¬ 
ponsible; and by union militants, whom he accused of 
endangering the economy. 

Stubbornly inflexible in his Conservative politics, Ed¬ 
ward was more open-minded about the past, though not 
always consistent. He would proudly explain to Tim that 
Oliver Cromwell was an East Anglian and that the seven 
associated East Anglian counties were the chief bul¬ 
warks of parliamentary strength in the Great Rebellion. 
But he was equally proud that his native Beccles was the 
only East Anglian town to resist Cromwell. 

He could list all the objective facts about the Reforma¬ 
tion of Henry VIII and Martin Luther’s Reformation 
but he could not understand the forces that caused 
these events; his assessments were the traditionally- 
accepted ones. For Edward Buck the Wars of the Roses 
were purely a matter of defending family honor. It did 
not occur to him that powerful economic influences 
were at work. “He completely missed,” Tim said of his 
father’s view, “the significance of the rise of the towns 
and the rise of mercantilism.” 

Edward Buck equated Sir Thomas More’s 16th Cen¬ 
tury English classic, Utopia, with modern socialism. He 
asserted that More was burned at the stake because he 
was a socialist and because his socialism turned him into 
a renegade against God and the church. The book, he 
agreed, was brilliant, but it was fantasy and it was 
blasphemous. This, he warned his son, was the evil 
creed the socialists were trying to force on modern Eng- 
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land. “Everybody knows that no such system is possible,” 
he instructed Tim. “It will never work.” 

Edward Buck worshipped as god-like the conservative 
empire-builders—Benjamin Disraeli and the Chamber¬ 
lains, both Joseph and Austin—and despised David 
Lloyd George, the liberal, as a rabble-rousing socialist in 
disguise. 

For the greater part of the seven years that Tim 
served his apprenticeship he and his father walked to 
work every morning along the same lane and past a 
small, ham-shaped lake. Edward did not have to start on 
the job until a half hour after Tim, but he gave up the 
precious thirty minutes of sleep to be with his son. They 
left their cottage together in the dark or the half-light 
and started out on the 45-minute walk, carrying their 
lunches, with the father puffing on his pipe, the boy 
beside him listening intently to the older man’s opin¬ 
ions, arguments and explanations. 

But as time went by and the boy came in contact with 
union men, socialists and lay preachers, his thinking 
underwent a change and the father’s role as mentor 
came under increasing challenge. A more active ex¬ 
change of ideas led to frequent clashes of opinion and, 
at its worst, unresolved and increasingly acrimonious 
arguments that went on morning after morning for 
months on end. 

One day they were on their way to work. Tim had 
heard a speech by Tom Mann, even then gaining fame 
as a trade unionist of advanced ideas. Mann (like Tim a 
machinist) was advocating a federation to unite the 
near-million membership of all 27 unions in the metal 
trades—iron, steel, engineering, shipbuilding, etc. The 
boy’s enthusiasm bubbled over as he told his father 
about the wonderful idea. The father was silent. Tim 
described the incident: 

“The footpath was about three feet wide, with a high 
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hedge on each side of it, and my father stopped sud¬ 
denly and he put his hand on my shoulder firmly and 
said, ‘Tim, look at me.’ I did. I was astounded but I 
didn’t speak. And he said, ‘Tim, I warn you—you’re 
setting your footsteps right straight on the road to anar¬ 
chy. Why, a million men working in such vital 
trades—they would challenge the government, the very 
existence of England as we know it!’ ” 

When Tim argued that it was simply a matter of 
gaining better wages, his father retorted that there had 
to be profits and that if wages were too high, the indus¬ 
tries would be forced out of business. You simply had no 
right to set yourself in defiance against the employers 
and the upper classes, the gentry. 

But if the father held firmly to his beliefs, the son 
could be no less stubborn in defending his own. He set 
out to convince Edward and for five, six months they 
quarreled about the proposed metal trades federation 
and other matters. Always in the background (Tim later 
pointed out) were the issues of socialism and the class 
struggle, newly-discovered concepts maturing in the 
mind of the young apprentice. Though they remained 
close and warm to each other, “there was undoubtedly a 
turning point in the relationship between myself and my 
father.” 

And though “I never succeeded in convincing him 
that there was anything reasonable about my opinion, 
oddly enough my father convinced me much more than 
the other men working in the shop convinced me; he 
forced me to find answers to some of his rather irra¬ 
tional but plausible and orthodox ideas. And, of course, 
he was a man who could speak rather well, he could 
formulate his statements well. He was continually trying 
to get me to learn to do the same thing. 

“I learned more about socialism and became more 
convinced about socialism in the fruitless and futile ar- 
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guments with my father than I did from any book. Up 
to this time I hadn’t read one book on socialism.” 

• 

When at the age of 12 Tim started to work, England 
was the hub of a far-flung, entrenched and au¬ 
thoritarian empire ruling or controlling vast, lucrative 
areas in Asia, Africa, the Americas and Europe. 

But the turn of the century revealed cracks in the 
structure—challenges from other rapacious empires, 
demands from British dominions and colonies for au¬ 
tonomy and even for independence, and resistance 
from an increasingly class-conscious labor force at 
home. 

Local labor and socialist parties, leagues, councils, 
societies and other groups joined with radicals in the 
trade unions in a drive to build a national labor party 
and to elect socialists to parliament. The old Social 
Democratic Federation was declining in influence and 
the Independent Labor Party, led by James Keir Har- 
die, came to the fore, assisted by the Fabian Society’s 
intellectual community which included such literary 
greats as George Bernard Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb and H G Wells. The Fabians prepared speakers’ 
notes, tracts and educational outlines, undertook re¬ 
search projects and wrote articles and books. Eventually 
the society became identified as the right hand of labor 
reformism. 

There were lively activities and novel campaigning 
methods, such as the Caravan Propagandist Tours 
originated by Robert Blatchford, the socialist editor of 
the Clarion. Horse-drawn caravans would move from 
town to town, stopping for lectures, leaflet distributions, 
conversations, speeches. 

Lowestoft, where Tim worked as a boy, was hardly a 
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Labor Party stronghold. Despite its working class com¬ 
position the town’s outlook was conservative, though 
new ideas filtered through from the larger centres, poc¬ 
kets of radicalism appeared in some of the trade unions, 
and a branch of the Independent Labor Party was or¬ 
ganized. 

The Buck parents were Church of England and on 
friendly terms with the vicar but they were not frequent 
church-goers. Tim’s early religious background, apart 
from his Roman Catholic schooling, included atten¬ 
dance at Sunday school and activity in the boys’ club and 
the institute. For a while, during his teens, he sat in the 
congregation at St. Michael’s every Sunday morning. 

He first heard about socialism at the Brooks Motor 
Works. He was assigned to a small lathe beside an older 
engineer, Alf Clury, lay preacher for the Primitive 
Methodists, loyal union member and militant Christian 
socialist. He was a small man, about five foot one, even 
shorter than Tim. (He later served in Uganda as a 
worker missionary and died there of yellow fever). He 
befriended the apprentice and explained his views to 
the boy at every opportunity. He found an eager lis¬ 
tener. 

Tim’s new interest led to friendships with other 
socialist workers who were active in both the union at 
the Brooks works and in the non-conformist chapels. 
Curiosity soon led him to investigate the various sects, 
the Congregational, Wesleyan, Methodist, Primitive 
Methodist, Pentecostal, Bethel, Baptist and others at 
services enlivened by the sermons of impassioned Chris¬ 
tian socialists. 

These men and other crusaders exposed the country’s 
massive wrongs so that the workers in the shops could 
recognize them and identify them in their own localities. 
The young Tim Buck (whose poverty-wracked father 
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saw only the Tory image and impressed it on his chil¬ 
dren) responded fervently. 

“I suddenly came to work in a place where the main 
influence on my thinking became a passionate determi¬ 
nation that there had to be a change, that it isn’t neces¬ 
sary for so many children to die of consumption, that it 
isn’t right that there should be such extreme polariza¬ 
tion of wealth and poverty, and that it isn’t right for 
people to work ten hours a day when there is so 
much unemployment.” 

He was seized with “a burning desire for social justice 
and a conviction that the way to achieve it was by chang¬ 
ing the social order.” 

He never joined any of the sects. The closest he came 
to a “religious experience,” he once said, was when he 
heard a Wesleyan preacher from London during a local 
revival campaign. The man was an eloquent orator, “a 
small man with a very big voice,” a Welsh accent and 
inflection and great emotional appeal. Fleetingly Tim 
considered dedicating himself to the church’s work. 

“There was never any thought in our minds that there 
was any difference between Christianity and socialism. 
We were still firmly convinced that true Christianity is 
the path to socialism and socialism is Christianity in 
action.” 

Tim was deeply impressed by the Christian socialists, 
who gave so much time and effort to their cause. Some 
of these worker-preachers pedalled their bikes five or 
ten miles or more to preach without pay in distant towns 
every Sunday morning, then pedalled all the way back 
again. Often their sermons were bitter denunciations of 
the social system, of the employers’ greed for profit, of 
broken families, of starvation, tuberculosis and insec¬ 
urity, of war and the armaments industry. From some of 
these people he learned the art of public speaking. They 
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were remarkable men, with little schooling but self- 
educated and keen in debate. 

Afterwards, in retrospect, he would describe them as 
Utopians who “dreamed of a just social order but never 
really came to grips with the question of how it was to be 
brought about.” 

But at least they “offered some hope, something dif¬ 
ferent.” 


Excited by the “something different” that he saw, the 
young fellow characteristically decided to do something 
about it. 

“I saw the union as the centre of all those ideas about 
socialism, about a new society where everybody would 
have enough and be secure. I wanted to be in that. The 
idea of raising wages and changing conditions became 
important to me after I joined the union.” 

Tim approached Herbert Payne, the financial secre¬ 
tary, who welcomed him, “After all, Timmy, we need 
boys like you,” and pointed out that apprentices’ dues 
(they called them “rates”) were lower, thruppence a 
week. Tim explained that all he got out of his pay was 
thruppence a week spending money. Well, Payne had a 
solution for that problem. The union, he said, was em¬ 
powered to award a shilling for each new member re¬ 
cruited. “You’re a bright boy and you’re friends with the 
other boys,” he encouraged. “You can bring in enough 
new members to pay your rates. Try.” 

He tried. He was the first boy to join his branch of the 
machinists’ union, the Amalgamated Society of En¬ 
gineers. He had no trouble paying his dues. 

It was through his work in the union that he met the 
great Scottish socialist, Keir Hardie, who had started in 
the mines at the age of eight. The year was 1907 and 
Tim was 16 years old. Hardie was coming to address a 
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big public meeting in Norwich. All Lowestoft’s union 
branches were notified. But Norwich was 18 miles 
north. Transportation, time off work and overnight 
lodgings would be too costly for most workers, so it was 
proposed and agreed that the engineering union 
branch would pay the expenses of five members who 
would be chosen to travel to Norwich and listen to the 
illustrious laborite. Then Payne urged that one of the 
delegation should be a boy and, when this idea was 
accepted, he nominated Timmy Buck because Timmy 
Buck had recruited more young members than anyone 
else. 

Timmy Buck was chosen and journeyed with the men 
to Norwich and entered the large Tomlins Hall au¬ 
ditorium and took his seat. 

“I sat enthralled. First of all, I couldn’t understand 
how a man could be a member of parliament and speak 
with such a broad Scottish accent. I realized that being a 
member of the House of Commons doesn’t mean that 
you had to take a course in English first. My idea of the 
House had been gathered from my father and I thought 
of Sheridan and the oratory of Gladstone and such-like 
people. 

“Anyway, for the first time I heard the ideal of 
socialism discussed as something that could be achieved 
only by the working class taking it up—that while all 
other men of goodwill must support it because it’s a just 
ideal, only the working class has that interest that can 
guarantee success.” 

The Lowestoft Christian socialists, most of them, were 
distressed; they didn’t like the idea of “setting working 
people against their employers and their betters.” In 
any event, they lined up after the question period to 
shake Hardie’s hand. Alf Clury was behind Tim, push¬ 
ing him forward and whispering, “Ask Brother Hardie 
how old you have to be before there’s a chance to be- 
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come a candidate.” Tim thought such a question would 
be presumptuous. “Besides, I was already on a bit of a 
cloud. I got to him finally and reached up and shook 
hands and I said, ‘Brother Hardie, did you really mean 
that, what you said that one day all the working people 
are going to get together and there’ll be socialism?’ 

“The old fellow’s grip tightened just a little bit and he 
leaned down and put his hands on my shoulders: 

“ ‘Son, socialism’s a-coming just as sure as the sun’s 
going to rise tomorrow morning.’ ” 






3 

Shaping the immigrant 
from East Anglia 

His seven-year apprenticeship ended on his birthday, 
January 6, 1910. Childhood was at last behind him. He 
was a young man of 19 and his life had reached a new 
stage. He felt a need for independence and an urge for 
change. It was time to leave the comfortable shelter of 
the family home, time to assert himself and be his own 
master, free from parental concern. 

He was determined to break away from low wages, 
insecurity, poverty. He was now a skilled machinist with 
a good local reputation but the most he could hope to 
earn at his trade, anywhere in England, was tenpence an 
hour, if he was lucky. 

The family was much better off now that three of his 
sisters were working away from home. Tim had been 
turning over his pay to his mother every week for seven 
years and taking only a modest amount for spending 
money. He would continue to help. 

He was young and vigorous, of an enquiring turn of 
mind, enthusiastic and bursting with socialist zeal. 

In 1910 thousands of young Englishmen were chafing 
at the bit, lured by the glowing fantasies of the empire- 
builders, and eager to open up new frontiers, conquer 
new worlds, challenge the unknown and achieve solid 
prosperity. 

Well, why not? 
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But where to? Australia looked like a good bet. 
Canada? Perhaps. 

He discussed it with the girl-friend, Alice Ayres. The 
decision came easily; it was logical: passage from Eng¬ 
land to Canada would cost 6 pounds 10; from England 
to Australia it would be 12 pounds 10, almost double. 

Besides, his interest was aroused by letters from a 
boyhood chum living in Toronto, from other friends 
who had gone to Canada, and from his sister Daisy, who 
was working as a domestic for the son of the chief justice 
in Nova Scotia. 

Canada won. 

Another decision had to be made. Would they get 
married now, save their money, and leave for Canada 
together, or would Tim go on alone and send for Alice 
afterwards? They were afraid that if they were married 
and set up house they would never be able to save 
enough money for the overseas voyage. They decided 
that it would be better if Tim left first and got a job in 
Canada. With his improved earnings there, together 
with what he and Alice could save (she was a “beatster” 
and repaired fishing nets) they would soon be reunited 
in the land of promise. (In addition to the cost of their 
tickets, each of them would have to show “landing 
money”—proof that they were not broke—when they 
docked in Canada.) 

Meanwhile, at the Brooks Motor Works, Tim was now 
receiving top pay as a post-apprenticeship “improver.” 
For a year he would be getting sixpence ha’penny an 
hour. But a few weeks later, that same January, a fore¬ 
man from the Lowestoft Motor Works came to his 
father’s house on Logan Street with an offer of seven- 
pence ha’penny, plus time and a-half for overtime. The 
shop repaired internal combustion engines for cars, 
boats, etc. 

“We maintain only one engineer,” the man said, “but 
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you’ve got to be able to do everything. I know you can 
do it.” 

Tim took the job. The extra pay would get him to 
Canada sooner. He worked, contributed money to the 
house, saved for his fare and booked passage. 

On May 11, 1910 he sailed for Canada from Liver¬ 
pool on the Empress of Ireland, landed at Quebec and 
went on by train to Toronto. His chum and the chum’s 
brother met him at the old Union Station and took him 
to their home, where he lived for the first years in his 
new country. 

Had he gone to Australia or New Zealand or 
Africa... 


• 

His first Canadian job was at the John Abell Co., a 
Toronto plant employing up to 600 men near the Park- 
dale station railway tracks south of Queen Street West. 
They made steam tractors. “Quite a sight to see,” said 
Tim, who never failed to be stimulated by machinery. 

“One of the peculiarities of these engines was that 
they could use straw for fuel. They could get a head of 
steam—60 pounds, sometimes 75 pounds per square 
inch—just burning straw. They would go out into the 
field when harvesting started and straw would be fed 
into them from the strawstack. They had safety devices 
so that no sparks could get out of the funnel.” In the 
spring they burned wood or coal. 

These “steamers” had big flywheels, with a belt 
operating the grain separator. The Abell tractors were 
used for ploughing and all the other jobs performed in 
later years by gasoline, crude oil and diesel-powered 
machines. The Abell plant also built grain separators, 
ploughs and a full complement of farm equipment. 

Tim worked for Abell through the first summer and 
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winter. In the spring he was sent to Saskatoon for sev¬ 
eral weeks to do repairs, advise farmers on operation of 
the tractors, make notes or sketches and report back to 
Toronto. The following year he was again dispatched to 
Saskatoon, then to Regina, which he left just ahead of a 
cyclone which levelled whole areas of the town. 

On his return to Toronto his superintendant, William 
Dunlop, offered him the job as foreman of a newly- 
created tool room. Tim later outlined the developments 
which led to his promotion: 

There had been a general election in October, 1911. 
The Tories had defined the voters’ choice as “Recipro¬ 
city or the Empire,” but the basic question, an economic 
one, had been: would there be an “open border” with 
the US (continentalism, 1911 style) or would Canadian 
industry be protected? Robert Borden’s conservatives 
had won the federal election. Within a few months the 
John Abell Co. of Toronto was bought out holus-bolus 
by the Rumley Corp. of La Porte, Indiana, USA. 

The new owners decided to abandon the steamer and 
instead to make a coal-oil tractor. 

“It was somewhat complicated, a very clumsy piece of 
machinery, but it did run and was quite powerful. The 
whole shop was to be reorganized and modern methods 
of production were to be introduced, with jigs and tools 
and self-measuring devices, so that instead of being a 
plant based on skilled mechanics almost entirely, the 
greater part of the work could be done by unskilled or 
semi-skilled people.” 

That meant that a tool-room would have to be set up 
and a foreman would be needed. Tim was offered the 
job. 

• 

He was young, he was bright, he was skilled at his 
trade, he was interested in many things. He attended 
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night-school study courses. He took up first aid and was 
awarded his St. John Ambulance certificate. He had a 
good job and his new country tempted him with dollar 
opportunities. What more could you ask? 

All you had to do was work harder, press your nose to 
the grindstone, push yourself up the ladder (and don’t 
rock the boat), bull and claw and soft-soap your way into 
the chain of command, become a member of the man¬ 
agement team—and, Man, you’ve got it made! 

It was the dream of so many who came to Canada. 
Few made it, few even saw the skirts of success. 

It wasn’t Tim’s dream. When he left England he was a 
socialist; when he arrived here he was a socialist. 

In Canada his views were fleshed out, altered and 
matured by his experience and his thinking. What he 
saw in his first seven years here (with some time spent in 
the States) taught him that Canada was indeed different 
from England in its economy, its working conditions 
and its politics, that Canadian trade unions had many 
problems and were usually dominated by their interna¬ 
tional offices in the US, that the views of our radicals 
were influenced by socialist thought from Britain, the 
European continent and the States, but grew out of 
Canadian conditions and were moulded by Canadian 
conditions. 


• 

Toronto in 1912, as Tim saw it, was a “boom-and- 
bust” town. New industries were springing up. Indus¬ 
trial expansion in the area stretching from Toronto to 
Hamilton to the Niagara Peninsula increased by over 20 
percent. With the defeat of reciprocity in the recent 
elections, US branch plants mushroomed. Some of the 
benefits from railroad construction in other parts of the 
country filtered through to Toronto. There was mass 
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immigration and population growth and an increasing 
demand for services, for consumer goods and for hous¬ 
ing. To the newcomers, the immigrants who had 
worked for much lower wages overseas, “it seemed like a 
bonanza.” 

But this “boom” was usually accompanied by massive 
unemployment during the winter. And there was no 
unemployment insurance in those days. 

The winter of 1913 was a rough one, Tim recalled. 
There were several reasons for the hard times: The 
economy, largely based on the natural resources, was 
still a seasonal one. “An awful lot of factories used to 
shut down or lay off because the market subsided dur¬ 
ing the winter months.” The Toronto region became a 
concentration point for men returning from the prairie 
harvesting. For a $10 excursion fare you could travel 
from the Maritimes or Toronto to the West, “get in six 
weeks’ work in the fields and make a little bit of a stake.” 
When this 10,000-man army dispersed many would end 
up in Toronto, where the harvest money didn’t last 
long, where they were soon on the hunt for winter work 
and where, “if they couldn’t get a job, it was better than 
being ’way up in the bush somewhere.” If you were fired 
in Guelph or London you stood a better chance of 
finding temporary work in Toronto, where the big 
plants were located. Men drifted in from as far away as 
the West Coast. 

“Unemployment and the lack of income communi¬ 
cated itself all the way through, even to the grocery 
store.” 

For those who had jobs the wages were no bonanza. 
Massey-Harris paid the men in their iron foundry 17.5 
cents an hour. The going rate for millions of Canadian 
workers was only $11 to $15 a week. The average 
machinist working under Tim in the tool room was paid 
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only $16.50 a week. Tim himself, a foreman, was getting 
$25. 

By this time Alice Ayres had followed him to Canada. 

Then: “Our plant closed down. Jobs for machinists 
were scarce as hen’s teeth, and so I talked it over with 
Alice and we agreed it would be silly for me to just lie 
around waiting on the chance of work, so I paid my $8 
head tax, took my tools and went over to the United 
States.” 

It was common practice for Canadians to cross the 
border for work, especially in winter. Tim made his way 
successively to a number of places, wherever the jobs 
were. Unemployment was rife in the States, but not as 
bad as in Toronto. There were more big factories in the 
US, more movement of people from job to job and 
much make-shift, short-term hiring. The unions were 
weak, they had no contracts; job insecurity created a 
constant turnover. 

Tim worked at a series of temporary jobs. He put in a 
few months at the Michigan Tool Co. on Baltimore 
Avenue in Detroit and, when that petered out, a few 
more months in the tool room of the Packard Motor 
Co., followed by a stint of several months in Cleveland 
with the White Motor Co., which manufactured a steam 
car. When White shut down he moved to Racine, where 
he found a few weeks’ employment with the Case Im¬ 
plement Co., then traveled to Milwaukee and a job with 
International Harvester, where he remained until his 
return to Canada in January, 1915. 

During his two-year stay he formed some opinions 
and made some comparisons: 

Union organization was freer and stronger in To¬ 
ronto but working conditions were better in Detroit, at 
least at the Packard plant, where he found union mem¬ 
bership sparse and secretive but where he was im¬ 
pressed with the superior job conditions, safety, clean- 
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liness and discipline. For a time he thought that “there 
was some peculiar advantage in big companies,” but he 
soon decided that one of the main factors was recogni¬ 
tion of the need for highly-organized, efficient and con¬ 
tinuous production, especially before the advent of au¬ 
tomation. Another factor, the high quality of the Pack¬ 
ard car, made it obligatory that the workers should be 
highly-skilled, productive and cooperative. “It didn’t 
take me long to realize that actually the high degree of 
organization made it possible for the company to get far 
more work than our haphazard methods of work here” 
in Canada “where every man pretty nearly took care of 
himself and his own operations.” 

He saw the other extreme in Milwaukee, at the huge 
International Harvester plant. Conditions were “pretty 
terrible.” He worked a nine-hour day (as against ten in 
Toronto) and wages were a little higher, but so was the 
cost of living. “Here I saw the other side of American 
industry. The overwhelming majority were semi-skilled 
or completely unskilled. There was a wide use of jigs 
and fixtures to set jobs automatically beneath the tool, 
but the main thing was energy and the main motive was 
pressure, the pressure on every man to get out his quota 
or run the risk of being replaced by somebody at the 
gate. There was an element of frenzy among many of 
the production workers.” There was an atmosphere of 
chaos, a climate of fear, and it was not an uncommon 
condition in other American plants. 

He found a higher technical level in the US than in 
Canada, but believed that poor labor relations cancelled 
out the advantage. 

He had thought that labor productivity per man was 
higher in the States, but his own experience in most 
cases convinced him otherwise. Under similar condi¬ 
tions, and with similar equipment, productivity was simi¬ 
lar. 
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He found a low morale among American working 
people, a great fear of unemployment and a prevalence 
of the kick-back to supers or foremen to buy job protec¬ 
tion. 

In Detroit, where Henry Ford had introduced the 
8-hour-$5 day, the automobile companies exercised 
surveillance over the private life of the employes. Their 
agents made regular check-ups on living quarters, pried 
into kitchens, sniffed curtains, examined furniture and 
bedding, perused household bills, tried to ferret out 
evidence of “high living.” 

Tim Buck was a member of the International Associa¬ 
tion of Machinists in the US, but “there was only one 
small shop in all the plants I worked in where union 
membership was tolerated.” 


Slim, light-skinned, blue-eyed and blonde, Alice 
Christobel Ayres was a native of Lowestoft, on the 
easternmost point of England’s East Coast, as were her 
parents, grandparents and great-grandparents. The 
family were proud that for several generations the el¬ 
dest Ayres son had held a hereditary seat in the Life 
Boat. Alice Ayres’ grandfather was one of three elderly 
crewmen shown playing nap (a sort of workingman’s 
poker) in a photo of the time. He was also the subject of 
a painting, The Ancient Mariner, because, Alice later said, 
he had a beard like Coleridge’s mariner. The family 
were equally proud of a photograph of Alice’s father 
who, as a Life Boat member, had helped to rescue the 
crew of a storm-battered ship and had been taken to 
London and decorated by Queen Victoria. “Her par¬ 
ents,” Tim said, “were what we would call radical liber¬ 
als, leaning in the direction of labor.” 

The men in Alice’s family were mostly mariners. She 
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had two brothers, now dead, and one sister, Lily, 84, 
who (in 1974) still occupies the Lowestoft house where 
Alice was born. 

As a girl Alice was of an enquiring mind. “I always 
liked to read.” But her parents couldn’t provide a 
higher education. “There was no money at home,” she 
says matter-of-factly. As she grew up she enjoyed going 
to theatre. “I saw some of the finest actors in England.” 
She loved Gilbert and Sullivan operettas and melo¬ 
dramas in which “people hissed the villain.” 

When Tim was working in Lowestoft, not far from 
Alice’s job, they would speak to each other occasionally 
during their lunch-hour and soon began to meet more 
frequently. She was one year his junior. “Everything was 
just lovely from the beginning,” she said some 60 years 
later. 

Alice continued to work in the beating chamber, pa¬ 
tiently mending the torn meshes of fishermen’s nets. 
She saved her money and Tim, now in Canada, added 
his savings to hers, but her departure from Lowestoft 
was delayed because Tim was also sending money home 
to his parents. 

The young lovers wrote each other regularly and Tim 
sent glowing accounts about Toronto and the other 
far-off places where he worked in Canada. 

Eventually, quite a few months later, they were re¬ 
united, when Alice landed in Canada in 1913, together 
with Tim’s older sister, Violet, found a job at Eatons and 
worked in the dress shop as a finisher for a few years. 
When she was laid off and jobs were scarce she took 
housework. She was also employed by Toronto Western 
Hospital. 

She was married to Tim Buck on April 5, 1915 at St. 
Matthias Church on Bellwoods Avenue between College 
and Dundas Streets, Rev. John Harvey officiating. 

They moved into a small cottage (now gone) at No. 4 
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Lennox, across the road from where the foundations 
for the new Central Technical School were being dug on 
Borden, just north of Harbord. 

When Tim applied for military service and was 
turned down by the medical examiners, he and Alice 
went back to England where he was assigned to a job at 
Woolwich Arsenal and she worked for a while at 
machine tools in Coventry. 

Their first child, Ronald, was born in England. They 
returned to Canada in 1916. 

• 

In his first Canadian years Tim found the socialist 
movement here quite different from what he had 
known in England. For one thing, many of the Christian 
socialists tended to lose some of their evangelical color¬ 
ing once they settled down in Canada. It was a different 
country, with different traditions and different condi¬ 
tions and it changed many preconceived notions. 

The British newcomers had a choice of two direc¬ 
tions: They could decide that their socialism had to 
mature, to shuck off its utopian naivete, accept the class 
struggle, get tougher and go left in this vital new 
country—or they could water down their socialism, take 
the cautious road and build careers as pragmatic labor 
politicians. 

There was no national labor party in Canada and not 
a single socialist in the House of Commons, not even a 
non-socialist laborite member of Parliament. There was 
only a handful of little local groups patterned after the 
Independent Labor Party of Britain. 

What impressed the young socialist from Lowestoft 
was the profusion of more radical groups — the Socialist 
Party of Canada, Socialist Labor Party, Social Democra¬ 
tic Federation, Industrial Workers of the World, Work- 
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ers International Industrial Union and others that 
ranged from reformist to revolutionary. 

They were “a great deal more active than anything I 
had known at home.” 

He tried to sort out their identities: 

The Socialist Party he characterized as “immersed in 
learning almost by rote the first nine chapters of Das 
Kapital, so that every member would be able to explain 
that the motive force of social progress is the class strug¬ 
gle, that capitalism is a system based on production of 
commodities for profit.” 

The Socialist Labor Party, founded by Daniel De 
Leon to oppose the Socialist Party of America, held that 
political action was vital to the class struggle. 

The Social Democrats “didn’t spend much time in 
discussing theory, but they were very active.” They 
seemed closer to Marxism than the Socialist Party. He 
became especially aware of the organizations of immi¬ 
grant workers from the European continent, most of 
them affiliated with or inspired by the Social Democratic 
Federation. It had active Jewish, Ukrainian, Polish and 
Croatian groups, a large Finnish Socialist Society and, at 
various times, left-wing groups among other national 
minorities. 

The Industrial Workers of the World, a syndicalist 
organization, believed that the workers must organize as 
a class, that there must be no craft barriers separating 
them, and that between them and the capitalists there 
had to be an unrelenting class war until the triumph of 
socialism. Buck estimated their Toronto membership at 
about 100. The IWW, popularly known as The Wob- 
blies, were much in the news in the US. They engaged in 
dramatic struggles under the leadership of the legen¬ 
dary Big Bill Haywood. (A fashionable smear was to call 
them the I-Won’t-Work boys.) 

In opposition to them was yet another De Leon or- 
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ganization, the Workers International Industrial Union, 
set up after an IWW convention repudiated political 
action. 

Buck felt that the Canadian labor movement was 
weak by comparison with the British Labor Party, that it 
“didn’t have that breadth of appeal on questions of daily 
needs in the way that the British Labor Party did,” but 
he was excited and challenged by “its inner life, at least 
as I saw it in Toronto at that time, its inner life of 
continuous rounds of meetings, intensive discussions, 
arguments about philosophy, searching of the path for¬ 
ward. To me it was a revelation. It was here in these 
discussions that I first learned about Karl Marx and first 
read the Communist Manifesto. ” 

Tim attended meetings of all shades of radical opin¬ 
ion; he knew the leading spirits and held many discus¬ 
sions with them. His choice was to join the Socialist 
Party. 

There were also the other trends. He called them “the 
right pole,” those clustered around the Independent 
Labor Party and the trade union movement, with “only 
a dim idea about socialism and no desire to actually 
engage in the class struggle on any sharp issues.” 

• 

During the early autumn of 1912, on his return from 
Saskatoon, he attended a Socialist Party meeting in the 
Occident Hall at the corner of Bathurst and Queen 
Streets, and was taken aside by Arthur Taylor and Bert 
Ainsworth, two leading members of the Socialist Party, 
and informed, “You know, Tim, we’re going to support 
the reformists in the civic elections.” 

“For goodness sake, why?” Tim demanded. 

“Well,” said Bert, “there’s a good chance that we can 
elect somebody. But even if we can’t, there’s a coming 
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together. And who knows? It might be that we’ll be able 
to leaven the lump and bring some real rational think¬ 
ing into all that mass of confusion.” 

Some of these reformists, like James Simpson of the 
Independent Labor Party and the International Typo¬ 
graphical Union, considered themselves socialists, even 
proclaimed it, as did John W Buckley and John Bruce, 
both prominent union men. 

In any event, an informal, united, electoral front took 
shape. Simpson would run as labor candidate for board 
of control. Carl Lindalla, president of the Finnish Social 
Democratic Party and union delegate to the Trades and 
Labor Council, would contest the mayoralty. 

“I think,” Tim said later, “that perhaps it was the very 
first example of collective political action.” Simpson in¬ 
sisted that there must be no formal organization, no 
delegate body, just a loose, freewheeling, unofficial 
cooperation. (Buck, several years ago, compared this 
1912 unity with the stubborn refusal of the New Demo¬ 
cratic Party to engage in united election activities with 
the Communist Party.) 

Simpson, pink-faced, clean-scrubbed and round- 
bellied, led a vigorous campaign, as did the Social 
Democrats, especially the Finnish and Jewish branches. 
Tim, together with Taylor, Ainsworth and another 
Socialist Party member, Tom Nelson (English immi¬ 
grants all) pitched in to enlist their membership, which 
numbered a good many native Canadians. A few hold¬ 
outs rejected cooperation with the reformists, but most 
of the SP gave enthusiastic support. 

Tim was in the thick of it. As a member of the Amal¬ 
gamated Society of Engineers he found ready entry into 
union locals, where he appealed for funds to finance the 
campaign. 

Jimmy Simpson was elected to a seat on the board of 
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control. Lindalla didn’t make it for mayor but he drew a 
whopping 12,000 votes. 

“I suddenly realized: this is Marxism in action!” Tim 
reminisced. “This is the struggle for socialism. Here, for 
the first time in my life, I realized that you don’t have to 
get people together and get them to sign a card before 
they act, before they do something, and they don’t all 
have to be members of one organization. 

“Of course, there are different sorts of illusions. We 
immediately all started to develop all sorts of illusions. I 
remember Alex Lyons, president of the Amalgamated 
Society of Carpenters, saying, ‘Brothers, we are on the 
way! We’ve elected only a member of the board of 
control this year, but next year we’ll elect the mayor, and 
it won’t be long before we’ll elect a whole labor slate!’ ” 

James McArthur Conner, of the Independent Labor 
Party, was so elated by the electoral united front that he 
wrote a detailed constitution for a proposed organiza¬ 
tion which he named the Labor Representation Political 
Action Committee. 

The election success was a morale booster. It also 
revived the dream of a new labor paper. Jimmy Simp¬ 
son and others held a series of small conferences in the 
Labor Temple at 167 Church Street. Among those pre¬ 
sent was the young Tim Buck, by now “an activist” who 
was becoming well-known and respected in labor circles. 
Modestly he called himself “a very junior member. You 
might say I was just a hanger-on, somebody who was 
allowed in because I worked hard.” 

There had been, until a few years earlier, the 
Industrial Banner, issued in London, Ontario, but it had 
gone under. While labor papers were published in other 
languages, there was no local paper in English. 

(Since 1860 some 250 English-language labor papers 
have come and gone in Canada, about a third of them 
radical and socialist, in addition to papers in the lan- 
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guages of European and Asian immigrants and publica¬ 
tions of French-Canadian radicals. There have been 
papers as far east as the Maritimes and as far west as BC, 
with lively representation in between.) 

The response to the new Toronto publishing project 
was encouraging. The District Trades and Labor Coun¬ 
cil and union locals endorsed the proposal. An ad hoc 
committee met in the Labor Temple and decided to go 
ahead. 

The team that had worked so effectively in the city 
elections went to bat for the new paper. They printed 
forms, appealed to union meetings and were granted 
donations of $5 or $10 and, on one or two occasions 
when Tim addressed the locals, as much as $50. “In 
those days that seemed quite a lot of money.” 

The basic campaign objective was to gather large 
numbers of $1 contributions, which would entitle the 
donor to an initial three-month subscription. The bulk 
of the money came from the unions, in Toronto as well 
as Hamilton and the Niagara Peninsula. The spirit of 
the foreign-born socialists was especially heart¬ 
warming: “We’ve got to help our English brothers to get 
a paper.” They pledged solidarity, they collected money 
and they gave generously out of their own pockets. 

The campaign went over the top. A small office was 
rented on downtown Temperance Street. The new 
Industrial Banner rolled off the press in September, with 
Jimmy Simpson editor and Alf Nance business man¬ 
ager. Both were members of printers’ unions. 

• 

When Tim first came to Canada he was a member of 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers. Like other 
immigrants, he continued his membership in the British 
union, but he and the others eventually realized that 
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England was far away and the jobs were right here in 
Canada. On his return from working in the States, 
where he had joined the International Association of 
Machinists, he transferred to Toronto Local 235 of the 
IAM. 

The Canadian unions were mostly craft unions, sec¬ 
tions of the international organizations with head¬ 
quarters in the US. 

There was some sentiment for industrial unions, 
some speculation about uniting the separate craft un¬ 
ions into large, integrated organizations on an 
industry-wide basis, but the idea was ridiculed as fantasy 
and reviled as worse by the American Federation of 
Labor leaders and their Canadian subordinates. 

It was during two years of short-term employment in 
four US cities that Buck was able to examine the Ameri¬ 
can trade union movement at close range. He met Jack 
Johnstone and Sam Hammersmark, socialist union men 
who later worked closely with William Z Foster, or¬ 
ganizer of the great 1919 steel strike. Tim was intro¬ 
duced to other radical union men who held various 
political views but were united on the main thing—to 
free the unions from the stranglehold of Samuel Gom- 
pers. 

Gompers, an English-born cigar-maker, was the pe¬ 
rennial president of the American Federation of Labor. 
He fiercely opposed political action by the trade unions. 
He fought the idea of a labor party or indeed any other 
third party. His creed was “reward our friends and 
defeat our enemies,” regardless of whether they were 
Democrats or Republicans and irrespective of their 
policies. The Gompers way was to make tit-for-tat deals 
with individual political office-seekers. 

Gompers vehemently obstructed any effort to unite 
workers on an industrial basis. There could be, for in¬ 
stance, a dozen related crafts employed in one industry, 
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even under one roof, but each of these crafts was or¬ 
ganized in its own union, with its own set of paid 
officers, its own jurisdiction, its own rigid apprentice¬ 
ship restrictions, its own job-trust bailiwick. The result 
was a lack of coordinated action, a prevalence of 
conflicting objectives and little interest in unionizing the 
poorest-paid workers, young or old. 

It was the ‘Tm-all-right-Jack!” ethic, early 20th Cen¬ 
tury edition. 

Two conferences he attended, in Chicago and De¬ 
troit, deeply influenced Buck’s thinking on union policy, 
especially the Chicago meeting, most of whose partici¬ 
pants also served as their locals’ delegates to the Chicago 
Federation of Labor. Only a few were paid, full-time 
union officers. Most were diligent and committed mem¬ 
bers who spent long hours after work and after meet¬ 
ings, writing dozens of letters by hand and circulating 
these letters among other union men, urging support 
for specific proposals and requesting an exchange of 
news and opinions. 

The conferences opened Tim’s eyes to “this whole 
question of trade unionism as a great social movement, 
rather than just as a movement of tradesmen or a 
movement that belonged only to the people who be¬ 
longed to unions.” 

He became convinced that “if the working people are 
ever going to see any great social change, they’ll have to 
do it through the trade union movement. For a while I 
became possessed of the idea that trade unionism is the 
way forward—and by itself will be enough.” 

The delegates Tim met in Detroit and Chicago were 
strongly in favor of industrial unions. But “they were 
just advocating the general, almost abstract idea of in¬ 
dustrial unionism and failing to distinguish between 
themselves and the IWW. In other words, they put 
themselves in the position of advocating that the mem- 
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bers of craft unions should support the ideas being 
fought for by the IWW.” 

Tim Buck, both in the US and in Canada, was briefly 
interested in the IWW as a movement which advocated 
industrial unionism and which actively engaged in ef¬ 
forts to organize and lead the unorganized. But it later 
became apparent to him that the IWW, while militantly 
dedicated to the overthrow of capitalism, ignored the 
vital role of political action and was deluded by the 
“folded arms” grand strategy of a general strike as the 
ultimate guarantee of a socialist victory. 

In the States Tim patiently exchanged ideas with 
many socialists and many trade union activists. 

“The contacts that had influenced me most were those 
with the new ideas in the trade union movement. I came 
back with my mind made up. I would work to try to raise 
the level of trade union activity and try to be more active 
in the actual building of the trade union movement.” 

When he came back to Canada Tim threw himself 
into an intensive round of activities. The trade union 
movement was experiencing a period of expansion in 
Southern Ontario. Shop committees were springing up 
and were being recognized by the employers. Shop 
chairmen were busy accepting applications for union 
membership. 

World War I had recruited hundreds of thousands of 
men for the army and there was a consequent shortage 
of labor to man the machines in the new munitions 
plants and the expanding steel industry, in metal work¬ 
ing, clothes, shoes, textiles, in the building trades, pulp 
and paper, transportation, mining. 

Employers were hungry for skilled labor and offered 
competitive wages, improved working conditions, over¬ 
time pay after eight hours instead of nine. With the fear 
of unemployment virtually removed, workers openly 
joined the unions and union meetings were held pub- 
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licly in the Labor Temple on Church Street to plan wage 
demands. 

The increasing strength of the unions was also 
reflected in the growing influence of the local Indepen¬ 
dent Labor parties. Members of the many socialist 
groups, for their part, were actively caught up in the 
surge of trade union organization, but Buck felt that 
while they worked hard to build the unions, they did not 
substantially influence the political outlook of the union 
membership except among the needle trades workers. 
He paid tribute to two survivors of that period—Jim 
Blugerman and John Boychuk, members respectively of 
the Jewish Social Democratic and Ukrainian Social 
Democratic parties, who were prominent in setting up 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers and, several years 
later, the Communist Party. 

• 

On his return from the US, Buck had rejoined the 
Socialist Party of Canada, but not long afterwards the 
Toronto branch broke with the SPC and renamed itself 
the Socialist Party of North America, an independent 
group not affiliated with the SP in the States. 

Reason given for the break was that the SPC had 
become sectarian, orthodox and aloof from the working 
class. The new party insisted, Buck recalled, that every 
member who is eligible should join a trade union. 
Propaganda activity for the socialist cause “could be 
complete only if it were combined with actual member¬ 
ship in some organization to which large numbers of 
non-socialist workers belonged,” especially a union. 

“Many of us, without understanding it fully, were 
already groping towards this idea” which, they disco¬ 
vered a few years later, was propounded by Lenin. 

The new party’s concept, as Tim Buck saw it, was 
concisely defined: 
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“To fight for the ideal of socialism you must go where 
the working people are and you must integrate the ideas 
of socialism, of Marxism, with their daily activities and 
the things they want to fight for.” 

It was a vital time, a time of intellectual probing, of 
ideals and dreams and philosophies, of hopes and 
struggles and challenges. In the trade unions socialist 
ideas were freely debated. A stimulating gathering place 
was the Labor Temple, which housed many meeting 
rooms and the offices of a number of trade unions. 
Here every Sunday afternoon the auditorium was 
packed with workers and middle-class people who came 
to listen, to ask questions and sometimes to heckle a 
succession of speakers who addressed the Labor Forum 
and expressed a wide spectrum of views on many sub¬ 
jects. 

Tim’s socialist ideas were still forming. “You see, I was 
still young. As a matter of fact, intellectually I think I 
was much younger than I was otherwise, partly as a 
result of the limitations of my academic education, but 
mainly because I had learned in a purely empirical and 
pragmatic way and had never had an opportunity to 
study the labor movement or study socialist philosophy 
in a systematic way.” 

He read incessantly, he asked questions, he attended 
lectures and forums and he discussed and argued and 
pondered and arrived at conclusions. He went to four 
and five meetings a week to sit and listen and learn. 

He heard about Marx. He discovered the Communist 
Manifesto by Karl Marx and Frederick Engels. He read 
Marx’s Value, Price and Profit. He studied the first vol¬ 
ume of Marx’s Capital. He devoured books on 
philosophy, history, sociology, economics—and news¬ 
papers, magazines, pamphlets, circulars, tracts, gov¬ 
ernment publications, broadsides and brochures. 

“In reading the Communist Manifesto, for days I 
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couldn’t decide whether I should try to find some way to 
expunge everything I thought I had learned up until 
that time, because I thought it would be an obstacle to 
me—or if I should become the person who would seek 
some way to reconcile Christian socialism with Marxism. 

I finished up by doing neither, of course. I finished up 
by reading more and becoming so absorbed in the 
economics of Marxism that, for a considerable time, I 
forgot about the ideological conflict between my original 
concept of socialism and Marxism.” 

In the Marxist circles in which Buck moved there 
were never-ending discussions of economic theory, 
dialectical materialism, ethics and religion. He had little 
patience with those who held that socialists must be 
atheists. He felt that an anti-religious preoccupation was 
self-defeating, split the socialist movement and repelled 
the public. He considered such activity incompatible 
with a Marxist outlook. 

“Marxism,” he asserted, “crystallized my ideas. Marx¬ 
ism made me more convinced and perhaps more consis¬ 
tent.” 

It was in England that he first heard about socialism, 
in Canada that he learned about Marx. 

“My philosophy and my convictions, my training and 
my experience in the actual development of socialism,” 
he once said, “are purely Canadian.” 

Tim had not even heard of Lenin at that time. It was 
not until two years later that he became aware of the 
existence of this obscure revolutionary thinker who had 
spent so much of his life underground or in exile. 

An immigrant worker who had read some of his writ¬ 
ings in the original Russian enlightened Tim about the 
man and his views and pointed out where Lenin and 
social democracy differed. 

“This was in 1917,” Tim said, “only within weeks of 
the Russian Revolution.” 












4 

The war, the revolution, 
the “reds” 


When the war broke out in 1914 there were pauses, 
retreats and about-faces on the radical front. Many of 
yesterday’s anti-militarists switched rhetorical gears and 
rallied to the banners of their own imperialist regimes. 
They simply postponed their internationalism. For the 
duration. 

There were honorable exceptions. In every country 
courageous men and women spoke out: 

“When the people cry aloud for reforms and threaten 
capitalist profits, the capitalists start a war. 

“When people cry for old age pensions, women’s suf¬ 
frage, workmen’s compensation acts, the capitalists start 
a war. 

“The working men of one country have no quarrel 
with the working men of another country. 

“The common enemy the world over is the capitalist 
class.” 

It was a bitter assertion, hurled from the floor of the 
Manitoba Provincial Legislature by R A Rigg, variously a 
Winnipeg alderman, member of the Legislative Assem¬ 
bly, Manitoba vice-president of the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada. The time was early 1917, the third 
hard year after the start of the First World War. The 
issue was conscription for the armed forces. 

Rigg was hardly a revolutionary. (A few years later he 
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was to line up with the right-wing TLC brass in a sharp 
fight against the One Big Union’s breakaway from the 
TLC and the international unions. In 1925 Prime Minis¬ 
ter W L Mackenzie King would appoint him director of 
the Employment Service of Canada.) But even though 
Rigg rejected demands for a general strike against con¬ 
scription and instead urged legal measures to repeal the 
detested law, he was outspoken in his opposition, de¬ 
spite high-level hints that he would be killed to shut him 
up. Rigg was giving voice to the anti-conscription senti¬ 
ment widespread across the country. 

The Trades and Labor Congress, in its 1912 and 1913 
conventions, had taken strong anti-war positions, as had 
the principal trade union and socialist organizations in 
Europe and, to a lesser extent, in the United States. 

Even during the 1914 wartime convention the TLC 
reiterated echoes of its pre-war anti-militarism, though 
officially supporting the war. 

The 1915 and 1916 conventions rejected conscrip¬ 
tion. During the 1916 gathering, in Ottawa, “the over¬ 
whelming majority of the delegates,” according to Buck, 
“were opposed to the war,” but the resolution adopted 
was watered down—“the resolutions committee had at¬ 
tended to that.” Still, “it did not commit the trade union 
movement of Canada to all-out support of the war.” 

The following year, at the Victoria convention, the 
attitude of the unions was “definitely skeptical,” and 
most of the rank-and-file delegates wanted to condemn 
the war, but “by the time we arrived in Victoria a rather 
large and extremely influential circle of the top leader¬ 
ship (all actually on the staffs of the general executive 
boards in the US) had decided that the trade union 
movement in Canada could not afford to be on record 
as opposed to the war.” 

The leadership also pushed through its support for a 
national manpower registration, which many critics con- 
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sidered merely the preliminary stage before conscrip¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless the anti-war sentiment was a very real 
thing. “You would almost think,” Buck said, “that that 
convention in Victoria in 1917 had been a socialist con¬ 
vention because of the argument: Is this an imperialist 
war or isn’t it an imperialist war?” 

Whatever waffling they detected among the union 
leadership, Canadian workers, in their hundreds of 
thousands, were not slow to see a relationship between 
the war and their own exploitation. Employers, short- 
handed at the outbreak of the carnage, had been com¬ 
pelled to make some concessions on wages and working 
conditions. Spurred now by the prospects of huge gains, 
they demanded greater production, they imposed 
longer hours and they found new ways to speed up the 
operations. 

Wage rates in the spring of 1917 were, however, 
essentially the same as in August, 1914. 

The cost of living sky-rocketed steadily. Food prices 
nearly doubled. 

Fortunes were being made, millionaires were created. 
There was scandalous profiteering in the supply of 
arms, clothing, equipment and food for the armed 
forces. Defective rifles, rotten meat, deficient first-aid 
kits and worn-out horses made millions for corrupt 
suppliers. Titles were bestowed, honors granted. It was 
a time when knighthood was in flower. 

“The war,” Tim Buck wrote, “was providing oppor¬ 
tunities for guaranteed profits, and graft, on a scale that 
had never been enjoyed before by Canadian capitalists.” 

Strikes broke out in the Montreal shipyards and 
among fur and garment workers. There were strikes of 
Alberta miners, Toronto street railwaymen, Hamil¬ 
ton machinists. 

Simultaneously, mass demonstrations against con- 
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scription were held in Montreal and other parts of 
French Canada. Threats of civil war were heard. De¬ 
mands were made for a Canada-wide general strike. 
Resentment spread also among Western farmers. 
Canadians were outraged when American newspaper 
ads appealed for 50,000 US workers to come to Canada 
to replace men slated for the army. (The US had not yet 
entered the war.) 

From the battlefields came grim and lengthening lists 
of the wounded and the dead. 

The governments, the industrialists, the financiers, 
the press, the churches and the schools, especially in 
English Canada, rolled out a high-pressure jingoist 
campaign for the empire, the allies and the war, and 
mounted a massive propaganda drive for conscription. 

The Wartime Elections Act of September, 1917, 
which laid the groundwork for a general election and 
for conscription, cancelled the franchise for tens of 
thousands of conscientious objectors, Quakers and 
other Canadian citizens who had migrated from nine 
European countries and had lived in Canada less than 
15 years. Female “next-of-kin” of all overseas soldiers 
were granted the vote. The ballots of the overseas 
armed forces, it was arranged, would be spread freely 
among whichever ridings required an emergency infu¬ 
sion of pro-conscription votes. 

The war hysteria mounted, the war profits escalated, 
and on December 17, 1917 the Union Government of 
Sir Robert Laird Borden won the election. 

“In the circumstances,” Tim Buck wrote 50 years 
later, “the surprising feature of that rigged election was 
not the victory of the government but that such a large 
proportion of the civilian vote was cast against it—and 
against conscription. In the Province of Quebec anti- 
conscriptionists won 62 of the 65 seats; not one 
French-Canadian supporter of the government was 
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elected. It was not only in French Canada that people 
voted against conscription. In Canada as a whole, out¬ 
side of Quebec, two out of five of the civilian voters 
marked their ballots for anti-conscription candidates.” 

The Russian Revolution had electrified the world only 
40 days earlier. Its declaration for socialism and its call 
for an end to the war, Buck wrote, “was already exerting 
a powerful influence upon the Canadian people.” Not 
only against conscription but against the war itself. 

Tim Buck was working in the United States during 
the first four months of the war. When he came back in 
1915 to rejoin Alice Ayres in Toronto he found a 
socialist movement which, like the trade unions, had 
reacted in various ways to the military conflict. 

In the United States he had heard the Socialist Party 
condemn it as an imperialist war. In Canada the Socialist 
Party, of which he was a member, also declared its 
opposition to the war, “but in a more philosophical 
way.” 

Some socialists, who were also highly-placed trade 
union officials, in general supported the war. Others, 
who had been Independent Labor Party followers in 
Britain, indignantly backed their local union protests 
against the home country’s jailing of conscientious ob¬ 
jectors. Some sections of the trade union movement 
were more actively anti-war than the Socialist Party. 

The Social Democratic Federation, mostly immigrant 
workers from continental Europe, and many of them 
with cruel memories of Russian czarist oppression, ridi¬ 
culed the claim that the Czar, our ally, was a crusader in 
a war to make the world safe for democracy. The SDF 
people had no use for the Kaiser and his allies, but 
shrugged and speculated that if the Germans defeated 
the Russians, civilization would be that much better off. 
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Regional differences played a part in the degree of 
anti-war sentiment. There was a much stronger socialist 
movement in the West than in Eastern Canada. As far 
back as the 1890s, the Socialist League, and in 1905 the 
Socialist Party, sparked radical activity in the West. 
Marxist thought took hold of coal miners and spread in 
the logging camps. Charles O’Brien, a declared Marxist, 
was elected to the Alberta Legislature by Crows Nest 
Pass miners who cheered his campaign slogan, 
“Socialism Is Our Only Solution.” Large concentrations 
of workers from Central Europe and the Scandinavian 
countries had settled in the West and brought with them 
their strong socialist traditions. 

In Toronto “we didn’t, until about 1916, actually take 
up any anti-war activities,” Buck recalled. They held 
lectures, printed pamphlets, but did not create waves. 
By 1917, however, “all the socialist movements had be¬ 
come definitely convinced that to retain their own 
membership, and to maintain their moral right to speak 
for socialism, they must take a more active role and 
speak out more directly against the war.” 

Years later he summed up the socialist concensus: “I 
would say the attitude of the majority was that this was 
just a predatory war in which the great states were 
fighting for immediate material advantage for them¬ 
selves, that all this talk about it being a war for democ¬ 
racy was deception, was eyewash.” 

The federal authorities in Ottawa were keenly aware 
of the anti-war activity. For the time being they relied on 
the normal channels of commercial propaganda and of 
government surveillance to keep the war fervor at fever 
pitch, to hold the “reds” in restraint and to drown out 
the sound of protest. 

Later, when the radical voices, inspired by an up¬ 
heaval in a distant empire, not only opposed the war but 
denounced the very social system itself, the Canadian 
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state intervened more forcefully and with an arrogant 
disregard for democracy, social progress or, for that 
matter, common sense. 

• 

For the first time in the history of humanity a socialist 
revolution seized power and successfully held power. 

On November 7, 1917, throughout the vast lands of 
the Russian Empire, the Russian Social Democratic 
Labor Party (Bolsheviks) led tens of millions of workers, 
peasants and soldiers in a massive uprising and take¬ 
over. 

The immediate objectives were peace, freedom and 
food for a bleeding, enslaved and hungry people; the 
means — a socialist government; the goal—commu¬ 
nism. 

The world would never be the same again. 

After thousands of years it was changing direction. 

Not everyone saw it or understood it, but many others 
did—men and women in the big cities and small towns 
of war-weary Europe, in Asia, Africa, North and South 
America—people who had suffered and labored and 
dreamed, they saw it, they acclaimed it. And many, many 
others, who instinctively welcomed its promise of a bet¬ 
ter life. 

The established rulers of the world, the politicians, 
the industrialists, the financiers and the generals —they 
saw it, they understood it, they hated it and they tried to 
kill it. 

In Canada their upper-class political kinsmen, the 
rich ones, the important ones, had earlier that same 
year, in March, hailed the fall of the Romanoff Czar and 
the establishment of a win-the-war bourgeois coalition 
regime pledged to prop up the faltering Russian war 
effort and thwart any separate peace with Germany. 
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A few months later Canadian statesmen were none 
too pleased to hear reports of half a million anti¬ 
government Russian workers and soldiers demon¬ 
strating July 1 on the streets of Petrograd, but were 
reassured when a similar rally on July 17 was met with 
Cossack gunfire and when the provisional government 
launched a ferocious terror campaign of destructive 
raids, prohibitions, arrests and violent attacks on politi¬ 
cal opponents of the left. 

By November 7 the revolutionary tide had swept the 
government aside. 

This revolution, this unforeseen reversal, this black 
day of Bolshevik infamy, this impudence of the lower 
classes, this anathema—it was real, it was a threat to the 
civilization of the profit system everywhere, Canada in¬ 
cluded. 

The revolution was denounced, its leaders vitu¬ 
perated in the newspapers. The most extravagant 
canards were invented and endlessly repeated as gospel. 
The stock villain was a bush-bearded communist, wild¬ 
eyed, slovenly and bomb-toting. The Bolshevik mons¬ 
ters were nationalizing women and (even worse) the 
banks, the industries and the big rural estates. The reds 
were bloodthirsty madmen, they were loathsome and 
they never bathed. 

Tim Buck described the orgy of hate: 

“A violent campaign of anti-Soviet slander was de¬ 
veloped in the capitalist press and through other media 
of mass communication. Many workers and farmers 
were influenced but many among them were shocked by 
the rabid anti-Soviet propaganda in sermons they lis¬ 
tened to in church. During that period, churches of all 
denominations joined in the capitalist misrepresenta¬ 
tion. The Roman Catholic Church condemned the re¬ 
volution categorically and without any qualification. In 
the Province of Quebec a Roman Catholic bishop sol- 
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emnly pronounced Lenin to be ‘the physical per¬ 
sonification of the devil.’ Capitalist daily papers all 
over the country reported his pronunciamento quite 
seriously, as though their editors accepted it as fact.” 
Lenin was declared to be a German agent. The image 
created and cultivated in the public mind vilified him “as 
a wild, completely irresponsible man who had seized an 
opportunity and, by crying for blood, had aroused the 
mobs to all sorts of excesses.” 

By extension, Canadians who supported the Russian 
Revolution were members of an international conspi¬ 
racy of thieves and murderers, the incarnation of evil, 
the anti-Christ. 

The very idea of socialism was ridiculed as silly fan¬ 
tasy, condemned as criminal insanity. 

The hostility whipped up was obviously intended to 
bear fruit. “Gangs of hoodlums, frequently the student 
sons of the rich and their hangers-on,” Buck wrote, 
“were organized to attack workers’ meetings and even 
the business meetings of organizations that were sus¬ 
pected of having sympathy for the workers and peasants 
of Soviet Russia. 

“One Sunday afternoon during 1918, while a meeting 
of left-wing trade unionists was in progress in the as¬ 
sembly hall of the Toronto Labor Temple on Church 
Street, a squad was organized openly in the Armories to 
attack the meeting and break it up. The squad was 
composed mainly of men who were on active service and 
in uniform. It included a few demobilized veterans who 
were wearing civilian clothes. 

“Armed with baseball bats and headed by an officer, 
that squad marched across the centre of the city, an¬ 
nouncing to all and sundry its intention to ‘beat up the 
reds and the pacifists.’ 

“Not one police officer questioned them or warned 
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them—or considered it necessary to warn their in¬ 
tended victims. 

“Their completely unprovoked, surprise attack upon 
a peaceful meeting was hailed by the military brass, by 
the most vocal circles of the capitalist class, and by much 
of the capitalist press, as though it had saved the City of 
Toronto from an invading army.” 

Similar attacks occurred in other centres across the 
country. When Buck came to address an indoor audi¬ 
ence in a Guelph hall, local anti-labor types swarmed in 
for the attack. The meeting was “stormed by a well- 
organized gang of several hundred. In the midst of the 
melee I was seized and carried bodily to the nearby 
bridge and thrown over the parapet into the Speed 
River” by students from the Agricultural College. 


The authorities were not content to rely only on or¬ 
ganized violence or spontaneous outbreaks by war- 
booster elements—soldiers in training in Canadian 
camps, relatives of men already shipped overseas, par¬ 
ents of the wounded, next-of-kin of those killed in ac¬ 
tion. 

Even before the revolution and the shudder it sent 
coursing through the ruling classes around the globe, 
the Canadian government was intensifying the repres¬ 
sive crunch of the War Measures Act. By decree, Buck 
wrote, “the organizations of workers from Central 
Europe were suppressed, including purely cultural as 
well as political organizations and including the organi¬ 
zations of Russian, Ukrainian and Polish workers, as 
well as Germans, Hungarians, etc. 

“The Socialist Labor Party’s organizations in Canada, 
along with the Socialist Party of Canada, the Social 
Democratic Party, the Socialist Party of North America,” 
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of which Buck was then a member, “and the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) were all banned” later in 
the war. 

The government’s orders-in-council also outlawed, 
Buck recalled, “all or any organizations that are based 
upon or advocate anarchism, syndicalism, socialism, and 
all organizations that advocate or support bolshevism, 
and all organizations of a socialist character which use a 
language other than English or French for carrying on 
of their business and their discussions. 

“All the publications of those organizations were ban¬ 
ned, and importation of Marxist publications into 
Canada was prohibited. 

“In addition, a long list of books and pamphlets were 
each named separately and made illegal in Canada. Not 
only was it made a crime to print or to import any one of 
them—it was a crime to have a copy of any one of them 
found in one’s possession.” 

The blacklist, which numbered some scores of titles, 
included, along with the Communist Manifesto, etc., also 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Tressall’s Ragged Trousered 
Philanthropists and Plato’s Republic, as well as Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. 

Named in the order-in-council’s catalogue of prohibi¬ 
tions was More’s Utopia which, a decade earlier, Edward 
Buck had warned his son to repudiate. 

“It was a sweeping list that literally stripped us of the 
right to read any of the books that we had at our dis¬ 
posal at that time or knew of.” 

For instance, Chas. H Kerr 8c Co., the Chicago pub¬ 
lishers, specialized in socialist and scientific books. They 
had gotten out one of the early editions in English of 
Marx’s Capital in North America. All of their titles were 
now banned from Canada. 

Isaac Bainbridge, editor of the Canadian Forward in 
Toronto, was awakened at midnight, hauled out of bed, 
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sentenced to six months for possession of literature ob¬ 
tained some time before the ban and seized in the raid. 
Seven Sault Ste. Marie men were fined $16,700 for 
membership in the Social Democratic Party. Many 
workers of European origin were seized and thrown 
into concentration camps. 


• 

Alongside of public protests (there was a big Toronto 
meeting in Massey Hall) and scattered resistance, the 
socialist forces sought ways to circumvent the blackout 
on ideas and information, especially the proscription of 
periodicals. 

Across the country ingenious subterfuges were de¬ 
vised. Assistance came from unexpected sources. A case 
in point was the Revolutionary Age, edited by Louis 
C Fraina, a communist, for the Roxbury Workers Club 
in Massachusetts. Canadian groups had been asked to 
circulate the paper and had agreed. Now it was for¬ 
bidden. Buck recounted the response to the govern¬ 
ment edict: 

“We suddenly discovered that all sorts of people were 
quite willing to help to get these in, and bundles of the 
paper went out—some on fishing boats and some on a 
ferry from Boston to Yarmouth (I think it was) in Nova 
Scotia, and then by train by the CPR from Yarmouth, 
back through the US into Toronto. From Toronto we 
shipped it all over Canada. 

“A locomotive engineer, of whom I had never heard 
in my life, went to Fred Flatman in Hamilton and said, 
‘Look, I understand you fellows are forbidden to bring 
in books.’ Flatman, who was a little suspicious, said, 
‘What books?’ ‘Well,’ this engineer said, ‘against the 
war.’ Fred Flatman said, ‘Yes, that’s true.’ The locomo¬ 
tive engineer said, ‘Well, I can’t do much, but if you 
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have a little suitcase that’s not more than about five 
inches thick, I’ll bring one in every trip.’ 

“We got volunteers of all sorts for bringing material in 
and, oddly enough, by the time the Russian Revolution 
took place in November we were getting more literature 
than we had been getting before the War Measures Act 
banned it, because now people wanted to read it and 
there was a certain feeling of excitement getting it in.” 

West Coast leaders of the loggers’ union dispatched a 
member to Winnipeg to arrange for the secret printing 
of a small monthly summary of socialist news and opin¬ 
ion. (“A stirring appeal,” said Buck, “to be united and 
ready for action because the revolution was going to 
start at any moment!”) The printed piece was inserted 
into the otherwise staid and legal union journal which 
was picked up by the loggers as they entered the bunk- 
houses of the scattered camps. (“Most of them picked it 
up mainly for this insert.”) Miners’ union locals in the 
West employed similar tactics to defy the War Measures 
Act. The practice spread also to the East Coast miners 
on Cape Breton Island. 


• 

Not content with a ferocious home-front campaign 
against the Russian Revolution and its Canadian sup¬ 
porters, the Ottawa government moved over to military 
intervention. Buck outlined this development: 

In August, 1918 Lenin had appealed for solidarity 
from American workers, but Britain and the US were 
already invading Northern Russian soil. Included in the 
British expeditionary force were Canadian soldiers. 

“These men had volunteered to fight against the 
German Kaiser’s armies—not against the Russian 
workers and peasants.” 

They had been diverted without even consulting the 
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Canadian authorities. Even more shocking was the dis¬ 
closure that Ottawa, Washington and London had ar¬ 
ranged for a 5,000-man Canadian force to go to Vla¬ 
divostok as part of the US army “which, along with a 
Japanese army, had launched a counter-revolutionary 
invasion of Soviet Russia from the east in an attempt to 
conquer Siberia.” 

By February, 1919 the 5,000 Canadians were in Van¬ 
couver, preparing to embark. Five hundred had already 
left as an advance group. 

“In Canada the storm of protests widened and 
spread. Trade unions, central labor councils, women’s 
labor leagues, a number of pacifist organizations, some 
of the farm organizations and some religious organiza¬ 
tions bombarded the government, the press and mem¬ 
bers of parliament with resolutions demanding that the 
plan to send Canadian soldiers to Siberia be aban¬ 
doned.” The protests came from labor in every sector of 
Canadian industry. 

That same month a revolutionary Edmonton paper, 
the Soviet , scorning the War Measures law, carried a 
page-one banner headline which demanded, “Bring the 
Boys Back Home!” and charged, “We are face to face 
with the danger of the blackest crime in history.” The 
paper reprinted a plea from the Soviet government on 
behalf of its bleeding and beleaguered people and called 
on Canadians to stop the piracy. 

A week later the annual convention of the Alberta 
Federation of Labor passed a strong resolution of sup¬ 
port for the Russian Revolution and urged a province¬ 
wide general strike if the intervention did not cease. 

In March an even larger delegate gathering, the 
Western Canada Labor Conference, held in Calgary, 
voted solidarity with the revolutionary government, 
demanded withdrawal of the Canadian troops, sent a 
cable of greetings to Lenin, and capped their vote with a 
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standing, cheering ovation. They too favored a general 
strike. 

In September the Vancouver Longshoremen’s Union 
unanimously decided that it would refuse to load muni¬ 
tions for use against Russia. 

In the House of Commons an MP charged that many 
of the Canadians in Siberia “had been forced to go.” 
Thousands of people in the Vancouver area worked 
hard against the invasion. The authorities were worried 
by rumors of unrest among the soldiers, by hints of 
mutiny. 

The government seemed to waver, but an urgent 
cabled appeal from Britain stiffened their resolve and 
the contingent was sent. 

“It is noteworthy, however,” Buck wrote, “that less 
than 4,000 of the men actually sailed and not one of 
them was ever in action in Siberia.” 

• 

In 1917, when the Russian Bolshevik Party achieved 
power, Tim Buck was 26 years old and employed as a 
machinist at British Forgings (a subsidiary of Baldwin 
Steel Corp. of Britain) on Ashbridge’s Bay in Toronto. 
As a union member and a socialist he was excited by the 
startling and unprecedented course of the November 
drama. 

He sought out every scrap of news, whether word- 
of-mouth hearsay or authenticated fact. He eagerly read 
every piece of printed matter that might shed light on 
the nature of the dramatic events and of the re¬ 
volutionaries who were making history. 

Driblets of information were seeping through in let¬ 
ters from Europe and soldiers coming home from over¬ 
seas service brought publications they had picked up in 
England and France. 
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A name stood out, a name he had first heard only a 
few weeks earlier but which now increasingly drew 
sparks—the name of Lenin, born Vladimir Ilych 
Ulyanov on April 22, 1870 in Simbirsk on the Volga. He 
was the son of a liberal-minded provincial school direc¬ 
tor elevated to the Russian minor nobility for his service 
to popular education. 

As a young university student Lenin was profoundly 
shaken when Alexander, the older brother he worship¬ 
ped, was executed for a plot to assassinate Czar Alexan¬ 
der III. Rejecting his beloved brother’s individual 
terrorism as a futile gesture isolated from mass popular 
action, Lenin, at 17, chose the path that would lead him 
and his people to victory 30 years later. 

Little of Lenin’s writing was yet available in English 
anywhere. It was at least a year before anything filtered 
through to Canada—his eloquent Letter to American 
Workers, his challenging State and Revolution. 

Within the Canadian labor movement a controversy 
spread: Was it a genuine revolution, was it authentically 
socialist and according to the rules? Could it possibly last 
or was it just a flash in the pan? 

Looking back, 40 and 50 years later, Buck described, 
in books and interviews, the reactions of the contending 
radical groups in Canada and spoke frankly of his own 
first impressions: 

Right-wingers in the socialist movement “sought to 
weaken the confidence of the workers, and the unity of 
working-class support for the Soviet government, by 
their claim that the Provisional government had been 
democratic and would eventually have introduced 
socialism. 

“At the other extreme of the debate that raged in the 
working-class movement at that time were the dogma- 
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tists—who had memorized some of the words of Marx 
but had closed their minds to the liberating power of his 
creative science. 

“They were, in the main, the right wing of the 
Socialist Party of Canada, with support from the right 
wing of the Socialist Labor Party. 

“They were prisoners of a formal, unimaginative con¬ 
ception of Marxism which reduced its grand concept of 
the struggle for all-around advance of humanity down 
to a mechanistic formula which they termed ‘economic 
determinism.’ 

“They clung dogmatically to a position similar to the 
one held by some members of the Central Committee of 
the Bolshevik Party before Lenin’s April Theses were 
adopted, namely, that the bourgeois democratic revolu¬ 
tion must be allowed to run its course, to develop 
capitalist economy fully, etc. because, they asserted, 
‘Socialism can emerge only out of a highly-developed 
capitalist economy.’ 

“Some of them used to assert further that ‘because of 
this, socialism must be extended into Russia only after it 
has been victorious in the industrially advanced coun¬ 
tries of Western Europe.’ 

“On the basis of that opportunistic theory the right 
wing of the Socialist Party of Canada proclaimed 
pontifically that Lenin had ‘jumped the gun.’ ” 

Buck characterized the dogmatists as insisting that 
“Marxism required that the socialist revolution must 
take place in highly-developed countries, not backward 
ones, and in a number of industrially highly-developed 
countries simultaneously. 

“They parroted the false thesis popularized by Karl 
Kautsky, the renegade Marxist in Germany, who sought 
to justify his renegacy by declaring, ‘You can’t build 
socialism in an uncivilized country.’ ” 
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Another kind of dogmatism, with a leftist streak, was 
the insistence of the IWW leadership that socialist politi¬ 
cal power could be achieved only by a general strike of 
the industrial working class in a highly-developed 
capitalist country. By this criterion the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion could therefore not qualify. 

Buck was a member of the Socialist Party of North 
America, whose branches in Toronto, Guelph, Kitch¬ 
ener and London “gave full support to the Russian 
Revolution and declared that it is the duty of working 
people all over the world to help to maintain this, to 
make sure that it doesn’t suffer the same fate as the 
Paris Commune in 1871. And if it is maintained it is the 
beginning of the socialist transformation in country 
after country until eventually it will be carried through 
all over the world.” 

“So we had,” Buck summed it up, “this division 
among the socialists as to whether the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion was really a socialist revolution, whether it could be 
maintained, even whether it should be maintained, with 
the Socialist Party of Canada taking the official position 
that perhaps it should not, that certainly it had been a 
mistake.” 

Buck recalled Charlie Lester, “their main itinerant 
propagandist, traveling backwards and forwards across 
the country. In his own ignorance of Lenin and of 
Lenin’s work he described Lenin as an upstart who, in 
an opportunistic way, seized hold of a situation in a 
manner that might have been heroic but certainly was 
reckless and inconsidered, to call upon the people to 
take action that was far in advance of any possibilities 
that existed.” 

The continuing debate and continuing pressure from 
the left brought about a revision in the Socialist Party’s 
Manifesto (March, 1919 edition). “It cannot be said that 
the modification was introduced in a self-critical way, 
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because the Dominion Executive didn’t retreat politi¬ 
cally from its right-wing dogmatic interpretation of 
Marxism. Nevertheless, with a mixture of confusion and 
conceit, they did pay tribute to the Russian workers in 
the following amendment to their party’s manifesto: 

“ ‘If they have sinned against the Holy Ghost by re¬ 
volting before the evolutionary alarm clock called, we 
freely forgive them, and humbly hope that those who 
await the appointed hour will bear themselves as val¬ 
iantly.’ ” 

Tim Buck’s own first reaction when news of the re¬ 
volution reached Canada was one of spontaneous en¬ 
thusiasm. He was part of the lunch-time plant meeting 
at British Forgings called to elect a delegate to a city¬ 
wide conference to discuss new wage demands. 

“The interesting thing was,” Buck recalled, “that be¬ 
fore the question of how much wages should be de¬ 
manded, before it was even voted that we should send a 
delegate, there was a motion that we must demand, in 
the name of our plant, that the machinists of Toronto 
support Lenin and Trotsky and the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion.” The motion passed. They had heard about the 
uprising only two days before. 

But dogmatic theory had at first influenced him, he 
said. “I had to make quite an effort to accept the idea 
that the Russians must be supported. I wasn’t convinced 
that it was possible for them to build socialism. My 
support for the Russian Revolution was also very largely 
based upon a purely instinctive feeling: If they can do it, 
then they have a right to all the help they can get to hold 
on to it. And let’s see what comes out of it. It was as 
crude as that.” 

His attitude soon changed as he searched for clarity 
through debate, study and reassessment of capitalist 
development since the time of Marx. Buck discovered 
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Lenin, explored his ideas and accepted his pre-war 
thesis: 

“Therefore socialism will quite probably come, not 
starting at the strongest capitalist power but starting at 
the weakest link within the capitalist system, and the 
weakest link in the capitalist system today is the Russian 
Empire.” 

Reminiscing eight years before his death, Buck recal¬ 
led: 

“Among hundreds of thousands of working people, 
and particularly of those in the trade union movement, 
there were none of these questions about whether his¬ 
torically it was due, or whether it was time, or was it 
reckless. 

“There was a feeling—it’s coming, it’s coming! 

“I was invited to address a meeting on May Day in 
Montreal in 1918. Of course in Montreal the trade 
union movement was always rather conservative by 
comparison with Toronto even, but there were 5,000 
people at the foot of the mountain and there were 
spokesmen in English and French, and they were greet¬ 
ing the Russian Revolution in glowing terms, and one 
man who spoke in French said: 

“ ‘Now you want to help the heroic workers and peas¬ 
ants in Russia who have overthrown czarism and started 
the socialist revolution. Then the way to help them is to 
do it here.’ 

“And the people cheered and applauded as though 
they really believed it possible.” 








4 

As Canadian as 
Winnipeg goldeyes 

“There had never been a strike exactly like it before, 
and there has not been another exactly like it since,” 
Tim Buck wrote on the 50th anniversary of the Win¬ 
nipeg General Strike of 1919. 

It started in May, only six months after the armistice 
that ended the war. 

The home-coming troops found a changed Canada. 
The men who had survived the years of killing redisco¬ 
vered a country whose productive capacity had grown 
immensely to meet war-time challenges. They saw new 
factories and expanded plants. They heard stories of fat 
profits, of overnight wealth. They found few jobs. 

Canada was among the victors. Yet the cost of living 
had soared. Jobs were scarce, wages inadequate, condi¬ 
tions poor. 

The four years of World War I had generated their 
quota of disillusionment among the army veterans re¬ 
turning to “a land fit for heroes to live in,” coming 
face-to-face with mass unemployment, willy-nilly turfed 
out of the khaki army to join the great grey army of the 
unemployed, a massive 500,000 out of a total popula¬ 
tion of ten millions. Workers’ savings soon ran out. 
Veterans’ demobilization grants were soon spent. 

Early in the year the Toronto Metal Trades Council, 
worried by the bleak employment picture, sent William 
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Hagen and Tim Buck to see Sir John S Willison, chair¬ 
man of the National Committee for Post-War Recon¬ 
struction. (Sir John, a prominent Toronto lawyer, was 
author of the two-volume history, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
the Liberal Party.) 

The union deputation told him that nearly 800 To¬ 
ronto machinists were jobless, as were some 800 other 
metal workers. What were they to do, where should they 
go to find work? Leave Toronto? Move to the States? Sir 
John “was very sympathetic,” said Buck. “He agreed 
with us that there was a lot of confusion, but he said, 
‘Gentlemen, I must tell you that at this moment I cannot 
give any promise of exactly what will be done.’ ” He said 
there would be a thorough probe, a commission would 
be set up, with labor representation, and ample funds 
would be available for whatever measures were plan¬ 
ned. 

“All I can ask,” Buck reported Sir John as saying, “is 
that the working men who have done such a good job, 
and the returned soldiers who have done such a good 
job, be patient for a short time.” 

“Of course, when this was reported,” Buck later recal¬ 
led, “it brought out hilarious shouts of derision.” This, 
the union men snorted, is the reconstruction! 

The Canadian working population craved security as 
never before and turned increasingly to the unions to 
achieve a better deal. 

Canadian unions at war’s end were mainly craft un¬ 
ions, branches of the parent organizations head¬ 
quartered in the United States and dominated by Sam 
Gompers and his American Federation of Labor. In 
Canada the central body of the unions was the Trades 
and Labor Congress, conservative in policy but rela¬ 
tively more sensitive to the mood of their membership 
than were the US head offices. 

The trend was toward militancy and strike action was 
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increasingly urged to back up demands for the eight- 
hour day, higher minimum wages and the right to col¬ 
lective bargaining. 

In Toronto the Metal Trades Council, on which Buck 
sat as a delegate from his union, launched an organizing 
drive and succeeded in breaking through into the 
hitherto impenetrable Massey-Harris plant. Thousands 
joined the union, 1,900 in the first fortnight. “And when 
the company refused to negotiate, to meet the union 
committee, I don’t know how many but I would say 
1,300 to 1,400 came out on strike. The same thing 
happened on a somewhat lesser scale in a number of 
other plants around the city.” 

It was also happening in other parts of Canada. At the 
end of April “we started to receive word of a terrific 
situation developing in Winnipeg where the Building 
Trades Council (that’s the council which unites all the 
craft unions in the building trades) and the Metal 
Trades Council (which unites all the unions in the metal 
trades) were each headed for a collision.” 

The building workers, for instance, wanted a flat 
20-cent hourly increase. The employers countered with 
offers of 5 to 12 cents, reportedly after being warned 
that their banks would refuse construction loans if they 
gave 20 cents. Cost of living had climbed by at least 60 
percent but average building wages had risen only 18 
percent, Buck estimated. 

Western labor in general was now being paid less than 
Toronto labor. Most Winnipeg metal workers put in a 
10-hour day at an average rate of 50 cents an hour. 

Matters came to a head in Winnipeg. On May Day the 
building trades walked out 100 percent. On May 2 the 
metal trades came out—also 100 percent. 

A few days after this news, Buck related, a special 
meeting of the Toronto Metal Trades Council, on which 
he sat for the machinists, urged solidarity action and 
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decided to appeal to the Trades and Labor Council, 
which could mount a much wider and more effective 
campaign. The TLC meeting, however, after “a very 
hectic and heated debate,” adjourned at 10:30 p.m., 
scrupulously complying with a standing rule. 

“Not only did they not decide in favor of sympathetic 
strike action, but rejected the proposal that the Trades 
Council should take a poll or ask the affiliated unions to 
take a poll.” 

In marked contrast to the behavior of the Toronto 
TLC majority, its Winnipeg counterpart that same eve¬ 
ning voted unanimously to give the fullest possible 
moral and material support. Another motion, calling on 
all affiliates to vote for sympathetic strike action, was 
supported by all but eight delegates. 

Buck was certain, in hindsight, that if the militant 
Winnipeg mood had been reported in Toronto on the 
night of the Toronto TLC meeting, “it would probably 
have swung the whole Trades Council” and, if the TLC 
had given a lead, “there would have been widespread 
sympathetic strike action here in Toronto.” 

The general strike went into effect in Winnipeg on 
the morning of Thursday, May 15, with 12,000 trade 
union members and an equal number of unorganized 
workers answering the strike call of 95 locals. Within a 
few days the total swelled to 35,000 men and women out 
of a population of 200,000 Winnipeggers. 

Demobilized soldiers and their Great War Veterans 
Association were represented on the strike committee 
and engaged in massive sympathy demonstrations. 
Farmers voiced solidarity and offered food. Ministers 
were active on the strike committees and led their con¬ 
gregations in support. 

Unions across the country called sympathy strikes and 
raised their own demands as well. In Vancouver 60,000 
people struck, as did the coal miners in Lethbridge and 
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in Drumheller. Post office employes, tramway workers, 
hotel staff and restaurant workers came out in Calgary, 
Edmonton railroad men struck. Saskatchewan walkouts 
occurred in Kamsack, Prince Albert, Saskatoon, Regina. 
In Montreal the workers struck in rubber factories, tex¬ 
tile mills, metal plants, railroads, abattoirs. In Toronto, 
despite TLC reluctance, some 15,000 came out. There 
were echoes in other Ontario centres and the Maritimes. 
In Brandon, Manitoba a general strike was declared. 

It was a disciplined, orderly strike. Committees were 
set up to assure the delivery of milk, bread, ice and fuel 
under union supervision. The city was quiet, Winnipeg’s 
essential services were functioning. But the hostility of 
Canada’s ruling establishment reached near-hysteria. 
Federal, provincial and city politicians denounced the 
Winnipeg strike and asserted that its leaders were con¬ 
spiring to set up soviets and unleash “red revolution.” 
Government employes were ordered to quit the strike 
and sign loyalty pledges or lose their jobs. The police 
force was fired in a wholesale purge. Machine-guns 
were secretly shipped in. Troops were dispatched. Royal 
North West Mounted Police (later renamed RCMP) 
were brought in, ready for action. 

Rev. A E Smith who, a decade later, was to head the 
Canadian Labor Defense League, was then a Ministerial 
Association delegate to the Brandon Trades and Labor 
Council and worked actively in his church for the local 
strike movement and the Winnipeg strike. He described 
one sector of Winnipeg’s repressive front: 

“The Citizens Committee of 1,000 was openly prepar¬ 
ing for the violent suppression of the strike. Special 
constables were being recruited and drilled in school 
yards and barracks throughout the city. All former 
army officers were called up. The commanding officer 
declared that he wanted men who were prepared to 
shoot to kill.” 
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With the strikers solidly entrenched and gaining 
ground, and some employers showing signs of waver¬ 
ing, Ottawa decided the time had come for drastic ac¬ 
tion. The strike had to be smashed. Orders were sent to 
Winnipeg and at 3 a.m. on June 17, in a series of 
lightning raids, the RNWMP and Specials arrested 12 
strike leaders, handcuffed them, rushed them out of 
town to isolated Stony Mountain Penitentiary, and held 
them for 72 hours without bail on charges of seditious 
conspiracy. 

Jacob Penner, arrested later (and afterwards for 
many years a communist alderman) described how on 
that same night most labor halls were raided: “In the 
head office of the Winnipeg and District Trades and 
Labor Council all desks were broken up and all papers 
confiscated. The Special Police helped themselves to the 
cigars, cigarettes and chocolate bars in the canteen on 
the premises.” 

Drastic legislation was rushed through by Ottawa in 
40 minutes and later incorporated as Section 98-A of 
the Criminal Code. In Buck’s words, it “abolished the 
right of an accused to be considered innocent until he is 
proved guilty. It specified that because of the nature of 
the crime the onus of proof must be on the accused, that 
he may be found guilty not only by action but by look or 
by intent, and that the intent may not be provable by 
concrete action but must be assumed from other actions 
in which the intent is implicit.” (Buck himself, 13 years 
later, would feel the full impact of this legislation.) 

The law’s immediate purpose was to isolate the strike 
leaders and smash the strike. Hitherto, natives of the 
British Isles could not be deported against their will, but 
the new regulation abolished this protection. Hence¬ 
forth anyone could be seized, held incommunicado and 
deported without trial. The law was made to order: 
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most of those strike leaders who were not of Canadian 
birth had come from England and Scotland. 

A nation-wide storm of protest forced their release 
pending trial, but only after three days in Stony Moun¬ 
tain. 

In Winnipeg a “silent parade” of protest was or¬ 
ganized for Saturday, June 21. 

That morning the mayor read the Riot Act. 

A E Smith described the scene: “About 2:30 in the 
afternoon the parade began to form. Some 50 mounted 
men, armed with baseball bats and revolvers, rode down 
Main Street.” (Half wore red RNWMP coats, half were 
khaki-clad Specials). “The crowd opened and let them 
through and closed in behind them. They turned and 
charged out of the crowd. Two horses were riderless. 
Then, with revolvers drawn, the mounted men galloped 
down Main Street. Suddenly they turned and charged 
right into the crowd on William Avenue, firing as they 
rode.” 

Two men were killed, at least 30 were wounded and 
100 were arrested in the crowd that included many 
woman and children. 

“That was the turning point of the strike,” Buck recal¬ 
led, “and this was not caused in any way by the strikers. 
It was deliberately provoked.” 

Squads of riflemen under command of army officers 
took up positions on the main streetcorners. Machine- 
guns were mounted on trucks that patrolled the streets. 

The city was placed under military control. 

On June 26 the strike was called off. 

Within a week the building and metal trades workers 
returned to work—those who weren’t fired or black¬ 
listed or held in jail. 

More raids followed, more arrests. The authorities 
stormed into private homes and labor halls, intent on 
demoralizing the defeated strikers. 
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Some minor concessions were won in working condi¬ 
tions, hours and wages, but labor would have to rebuild 
its ranks. Union recognition and the legal right to or¬ 
ganize and bargain collectively would still have to be 
fought for. 


Before and during the strike Buck had campaigned 
actively to enlist Toronto backing. He addressed union 
meetings and raised money. He helped organize strikes 
of Toronto metal workers, but these were sporadic af¬ 
fairs too weak to survive. A general strike was called by 
the Metal Trades Council. It started out with high 
hopes, lasted a few weeks and, in Buck’s words, “petered 
out.” 

With characteristic objectivity he spoke ruefully of the 
state of the Toronto left: 

“Here we were, who had for so long thought of our¬ 
selves as being in the forefront of the leadership. Here 
we had organized the Ontario Labor Party; we had been 
so successful in the elections; we had had this wonderful 
May Day demonstration. We had organized the workers 
in Massey-Harris, something that people thought was 
impossible. And we were being left behind.” 

There was another factor which weakened the posi¬ 
tion of the left-wing union people in the East. Many of 
the Western trade unionists, including Winnipeg strike 
leaders, and some Easterners, were talking One Big 
Union. Fed up with the right-wing Gompers leadership 
of the AFL “international” unions and their repressive 
domination of the Canadian affiliates, militant Cana¬ 
dian union members were demanding Canadian trade 
union autonomy and organization on an industrial in¬ 
stead of a craft basis. 

The One Big Union was being proposed as a new 
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Canadian trade union centre. The daily press, snatching 
a possible wedge to split labor, belabored the issue. 
Right-wing union officials in Toronto seized on it to 
justify their coolness to the Winnipeg strike. They 
“played it for a fare-thee-well,” as Buck said, and effec¬ 
tively blocked any substantial Toronto sympathetic ac¬ 
tion. Buck was in a minority among the left wing on the 
OBU issue. He traveled to Winnipeg to argue the point 
and to warn against any overt OBU action. 

“Speaking for myself, personally, I was opposed to 
the idea of the One Big Union—not as an idea but as an 
active measure to take at this moment, to split the un¬ 
ions and to call upon members to leave the union that 
they are members of and join another one in the midst 
of such a struggle.” 

Fifty years later, in assessing the strike, he voiced a 
number of conclusions. 

He charged: “It was the Tory federal government, 
stimulated by direct and unconcealed pressure from the 
banking house of J P Morgan in New York City, that was 
responsible for the calculated violence and the blood¬ 
shed in Winnipeg.” 

He accused: “The manner in which the Winnipeg Gen¬ 
eral Sympathetic Strike was broken will be forever one 
of the darkest stains on the bloodstained record of 
capitalist politics in Canada. The unscrupulous trickery, 
no less than the planned, naked, para-military violence 
resorted to by the capitalist politicians, will always be a 
cause for shame, especially when compared with the 
proud dignity and self-discipline displayed by the strik¬ 
ing workers.” 

He condemned: “The employers could have brought 
the strike to an end at any time by agreeing to negotiate 
in good faith.” 
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He marveled: “The entire effective labor force of a 
modern city, including the post office employes, the 
employes of the telephone system, of the commercial, 
news and brokerage telegraph services, of the fire¬ 
fighting service and the municipal police, came out on 
strike.” 

He defended: Far from being a Russian Bolshevik plot, 
the strike “was demonstrably as Canadian as Winnipeg 
goldeyes.” 

And he assessed: “It coincided with, in fact was part of, 
an important turning point in the development of 
Canada as a whole.” 












6 

The trail blazers 


The world was changing and Canada had become a 
different place. Four years of war had staggered to a 
halt. Popular uprisings had been crushed in Germany, 
Finland, Hungary. The first fascist bridgeheads were 
casting shadows over Europe. 

But the Soviets had captured and held power and the 
socialist idea was seizing the imagination of the world’s 
millions. 

The Winnipeg General Strike had been bludgeoned 
to a stop. The War Measures Act and Section 98 of the 
Criminal Code throttled radical expression. 

But Manitoba sent 11 Labor Party and 8 United 
Farmer members to the legislature. North America’s 
first farmer-labor government was swept into office in 
Ontario with 45 United Farmer and 11 Labor Party 
seats. Joint farmer-labor campaigns won important elec¬ 
toral victories in Alberta. Union leaders and socialists 
'were being voted into office in scattered cities and towns 
across the country. Union membership mushroomed. 

There were defeats and victories and lessons to be 
learned. Where was Canada going? 

The rapid succession of explosive events since 1914 
generated new ideas and opinions. The clash of theories 
struck sparks within the contending Socialist parties, 
Social Democratic parties, Socialist Labor parties, in In- 
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dependent Labor parties, in Labor parties, in Socialist 
leagues, in IWW and OBU groups, in trade unions and 
farm organizations, in fraternal societies and even in 
some crannies of the Liberal and Conservative parties. 

Change was in the air everywhere. The realities of the 
day demanded answers. And the answers came 
—fanciful answers and empty ones, harsh ones or des¬ 
perate, deceitful or logical — all kinds of answers. 

Where lay clarity? Who discerned the truth? 

For longer than most people realize, socialism had 
been offered as the key to Canada’s future. As far back 
as 1871, Amor De Cosmos, whom a political opponent 
disdainfully dismissed as “a sort of socialist,” and who 
became premier of British Columbia, wrote of the Paris 
Commune: 

“But the day will come when the principles of the 
ill-fated rebellion of Paris will be extolled to the skies.” 

Even before organized groups were formally set up, 
individual socialist workers in the east and the west were 
exchanging views. Some were Canadian members of the 
First International (International Workingmen’s As¬ 
sociation) organized by Marx. Some had read the 
Communist Manifesto in English, French, Russian or 
German and considered themselves revolutionaries, fol¬ 
lowers of Marx and Engels, communists. Well before 
the turn of the century, socialist societies were publish¬ 
ing small newspapers and magazines, holding public 
meetings, conducting study circles and electing mem¬ 
bers to public office. 

Socialists were often the driving force in organizing 
the early trade unions. Cooperatives and cooperative 
colonies were launched, as in Sointula, on Malcolm Is¬ 
land, off the northern BC coast. Political refugees from 
czarist Russia and other European tyrannies leavened 
the native Canadian radicalism. 

But on the whole, in the view of Leslie Morris, for 
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many years Tim Buck’s colleague, the socialist move¬ 
ment before 1921 “had been divorced from life. It pre¬ 
ferred to ignore the living stuff of the daily class strug¬ 
gle. It chose to ruminate and philosophize. It did not 
give leadership.” 

The advent of Lenin and the impact of his ideas on 
the world scene, revitalizing Marx and socialism for 
Canadians, and stating the communist position, was the 
turning point. 

Even so, there was no national communist centre in 
Canada until 1921, although some Canadian extensions 
of US communist parties functioned underground dur¬ 
ing 1919 and 1920. The occasional clandestine leaflet 
was distributed, private meetings were held, but there 
was little coordinated public activity on a country-wide 
scale. 

“The actual foundation of the Communist Party was 
rather a slow process, obstructed by governmental rep¬ 
ression,” Buck wrote. “Trade unions and other 
working-class organizations were permeated with 
RCMP spies,” who sometimes held strategic posts in the 
labor movement. The War Measures Act had outlawed 
virtually all past or future radical bodies. 

What was to be done? The dangers were considerable, 
but in the Socialist Party of North America, and in other 
concerned groups, Buck and like-minded people sought 
to stimulate concrete action. 

In Toronto, he said, they were confronted with the 
questions, “Where do we go from here? How can we 
move ahead? How can we unite the left-wing movement 
in a communist party?” 

He spoke to a number of people, among them Tom 
Bell, Florence Custance and Abraham Nisnevitz, who 
owned a small leather shop on Portland, was secretary 
of the Jewish Social Democratic Federation and wrote 
poetry on the side. Nisnevitz favored a communist party 
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but others in his federation would not support an illegal 
one. Carl Lindalla (who had run for mayor in 1912) and 
Gus Alquist of the Finnish Organization also held out 
for legality. Some of the Slav socialists, on the other 
hand, “decided that come what may, we’ve got to have a 
communist party.” 

Shortly afterwards, one day in February, 1919, after a 
Local 235 meeting, a fellow-machinist surprised Buck 
with the information that a conference was to be held. 
Did Tim know anything about it, where it was to be 
held, and when? Tim didn’t know and didn’t find out 
and, in the light of subsequent events, later concluded 
that the man, who soon afterwards left town, might have 
been trying to pump him. 

Only a handful attended the confidential little gather¬ 
ing. As it proceeded to discuss the aims of the proposed 
new communist party, the RCMP walked in, obviously 
tipped off by an informer. 

All present were arrested before they could formally 
launch the new organization which, tentatively, was to 
be named either the International Workingmen’s As¬ 
sociation, the International Workers Party or something 
similar. 

John Boychuk, a young tailor and active union man, 
and Tom Bell, an outspoken revolutionary activist, were 
each sentenced to two-year prison terms. A German 
couple were summarily deported. Florence Custance, 
an English-born school teacher, was let off with a warn¬ 
ing, as was her husband, a carpenter. 

“The attempt to establish a communist party in 
Canada had been frustrated for the time being,” Buck 
commented. 


fim Buck and Jack MacDonald (later the Communist 
Party’s general secretary) discussed next steps. They 
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agreed on their preference for legal and public activity 
which could not easily be harassed by police obstruction. 
But repression or no, they had to act. They decided that 
MacDonald, who had been invited to address the Sun¬ 
day Labor Forum, would break the ice and pose the 
question of a new party during his lecture, Labor’s Next 
Step, on the Ontario farmer-labor government’s policies. 
There was great disillusionment about Premier Ernest 
Drury’s rejection of collective bargaining and the 
eight-hour day, MacDonald told his Labor Temple au¬ 
dience. The local labor parties and their own members 
in the provincial house were at odds on policy, he 
charged. 

“Therefore,” said MacDonald, “it is time for us to 
consider—and in my opinion the time has come — that 
the workers of Canada should organize a communist 
party.” 

MacDonald’s bombshell turned the forum’s question 
period into a hectic debate on the formation of the new 
party. 


• 

A few months later, on July 4, the “left caucus” of the 
Socialist Party of America held its conference in 
Chicago. It called for affiliation with the Third Interna¬ 
tional, set up shortly after the Russian Revolution, to 
succeed Marx’s First International and supersede the 
reformist Second International. 

The Chicago meeting invited formation of Canadian 
branches and the invitation received ready response. 

By the end of August the Communist Party of 
America was founded. Others on the political left got 
together to form a rival party, the Communist Labor 
Party, which later became the United Communist Party. 
Branches of the two American parties (which soon after 
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were outlawed in the States) sprouted in Canada, often 
working in the same localities and duplicating each 
other. 

“It should be noted,” Buck wrote, “that side by side 
with the widespread desire to free the Canadian trade 
union movement from United States control, there per¬ 
sisted an equally widespread and ingrained tendency to 
think of actual organization in Canada as a northward 
extension of bigger and stronger parent organizations 
in the United States. Canadian revolutionaries were not 
immune from the influence of that tendency, particu¬ 
larly those who were not members of a trade union.” 

Buck was among those who felt the need for an inde¬ 
pendent Canadian party. They argued that Canada was 
“independent in effect,” should have its own communist 
party and, furthermore, that “it was time that Canada 
proclaimed her independence and adopted a separate 
flag.” 

He figured the CPA’s Ontario strength as 189 in To¬ 
ronto, 46 in Hamilton, 4 in London, 18 in Guelph, 11 in 
Kitchener, 24 in Welland, with individual members or 
groups in the Windsor area, Cornwall, Niagara Falls 
and Ottawa and, in the north, Sudbury, Cobalt, Kirk¬ 
land Lake, Timmins, Armstrong, and westward to Port 
Arthur, Winnipeg, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver. 
There was even a small group on Cape Breton Island, 
NS. 

“We had quite a nice organization, all strictly under¬ 
ground, very illegal and, I am afraid, very romantic.” 
But Buck and the other men and women in the 
fledgling communist movement, if in retrospect “very 
romantic,” were on the whole a level-headed and 
hard-working band of enthusiastic activists. Romantic 
perhaps, but certainly inspired. 

In addition to the secret Communist Party groups, 
they formed the above-ground International Workers 
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Educational Association, in Toronto, Guelph, Kitchener 
and Hamilton, to sponsor lectures and study groups. 

Then there was also the United Communist Party’s 
Plebs League, another public educational medium 
modelled after the British movement of the same name. 

A number of communist papers were being circulated 
in Ontario during 1921—the Communist, Workers World, 
the Workers Guard, the US Revolutionary Age. Local 
publications were also appearing in the west, in English 
and in the languages of the foreign-born. 

Montreal’s communist organization operated the 
Labor College, which attracted union members, young 
workers and some students to its flourishing program of 
lecture and study courses conducted by Beckie and her 
brother Mike Buhay, Annie Buller, Bella Hall Gauld 
and others who taught Marxist economics, labor history, 
etc. Visiting lecturers at the College Labor Forum in¬ 
cluded Jim Larkin of Ireland, William Z Foster and 
Scott Nearing of the US, J S Woodsworth of Canada. 
The local Communist Party also developed a relation¬ 
ship with a French-Canadian group led by the anarcho- 
communist, Albert St. Martin. 

Buck and his co-workers “lived a life of almost frene¬ 
tic activity.” Most of them labored nine hours a day, but 
Tim, at the Borden Machine Tool Co., was on eight. 
“Between working eight hours a day in the plant, at¬ 
tending those endless meetings, keeping up my local 
union meetings, attending District 46 Council of the 
Machinists, and the Toronto Trades and Labor Council, 
you can imagine what it was like.” For good measure, he 
was city organizer of the Communist Party of America 
and active in the International Workers Educational 
Association. He had a further responsibility, “distribu¬ 
tion of our paper, the Revolutionary Age.” 

Tim reminisced about the period: “I was 28 years old 
at the time. I had three children,” Ted, Ronnie and 
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Olive. His wife, Alice, “was also very active, also under¬ 
ground; she was in charge of the newspaper. I bought a 
little light delivery truck; it was just a Ford car with a 
small truck body attached to it, to enable me to cover a 
little more ground in the evenings.” The truck was also 
used for picking up the underground newspaper from 
the printer. “I would back up my little truck and load it 
on. I had built a little bungalow on Vaughan Road. It 
was quite lonely and isolated and I used to dump it there 
and Alice would work all day for a week, bundling 
papers and putting them into packages or wrappers or, 
in some cases, like the ones that went to Vancouver, 
Winnipeg and other towns in the prairies, she put them 
in canvas bags and labelled them as something or other. 
For example, we had a fellow in Winnipeg, a member, 
who had a little business called the Western Suitcase Co. 
It was made up of himself, and he repaired suitcases 
and sold them. Well, we shipped them to him.” 

• 

The new (March, 1919) Communist International, 
after its second world congress in 1920, was urging “the 
importance of uniting all revolutionary forces in each 
country under the leadership of one communist party,” 
Buck recalled. In the fall of 1920 “a number of the most 
active members of both parties recognized the necessity 
for action to unite our forces, and others that could be 
brought together, in one united Canadian party. Even¬ 
tually a joint committee, representing the Canadian 
members of the CPA and the UCPA, was set up. The 
outcome of the work of that committee was an agree¬ 
ment, endorsed by the Canadian members of both par¬ 
ties, to unite to form the Communist Party of Canada.” 

In the spring of 1921 concrete measures were taken 
to achieve this aim by means of a unity conference. The 
machinery for the undertaking was set in motion with a 
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proposal from Lome Cunningham, a Guelph alderman, 
who traveled to Toronto one Sunday to confer with 
Buck and a few others of the preparatory committee 
and who suggested that the historic conference be held 
in Guelph. He even had a meeting place. He pointed 
out that Fred Farley, a waterworks employe and a 
member of the communist group, lived at the edge of 
town, where he owned a small farm. Farley was the man 
who had sheltered Buck after a student gang threw him 
into the Speed River during an anti-war meeting. 

Buck recalled the little farm as “only about five acres,” 
with a couple of cows and some chickens, a cottage with 
a big garden, and a little meadow. “He had a good barn, 
and the barn had a good hayloft, with enough hay to 
cover the floor.” Accommodation was necessarily li¬ 
mited to a score of people, more or less. It would be 
possible to feed them two meals a day. The men would 
sleep in the barn, the women in the cottage. It was an 
isolated spot on a little-traveled sideroad, a safe hide¬ 
away for a summer week-end. 

Care would have to be exercised, of course, so that 
people would not be seen wandering around between 
cottage and barn, which was to serve not only as confer¬ 
ence hall but as living quarters and dormitory. 

Buck recalled with amusement how a draughtsman, 
Bill Moriarty, the “look-out man,” was chosen: “He had 
a trowel, a board that looked like a mortarboard, and he 
was outside on the roof, supposed to be patching up the 
chimney. But he was waiting to see when the police 
came, or if they came .. . Here was a comrade who was 
elected with such confidence as an outstanding political 
leader—he took no part in the discussions; he was up 
there supposedly patching the chimney.. . Not that he 
had ever been a bricklayer; he had been a hod-carrier.” 
(The hod-carrier-draughtsman later became general 
secretary of the party.) 
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The delegates entered Guelph on a late-May week¬ 
end, some drifting in a day or two early, some on the eve 
of the event, some in the morning. They arrived inob- 
trusively by train or radial tram through various 
round-about routes. It was a quiet, efficient operation. 

Attendance, for security reasons, was limited to rep¬ 
resentatives from centres east of Winnipeg and west of 
Montreal. After adjournment other areas would be in¬ 
formed of policies adopted, invited to support them, 
and urged to make them known across the country. 

What did they talk about, what did they decide? 

They discussed the dictatorship of the proletariat, not 
merely as a means to hold state power but as a bridge to 
socialism. They debated democratic centralism as a sys¬ 
tem for passing authority from the lowest to the highest 
levels of organization and, despite disagreements, of 
working collectively to carry out majority decisions. 
They argued about seceding from the international 
craft unions and joining an industrial One Big Union. 
They examined and contrasted the traditional socialist 
movement with the revolutionary new communist 
movement. They asserted that reforms must never be 
an end in themselves (since this brings stagnation and 
opportunism) but must serve instead as a means of 
leading the working people onto higher levels of mili¬ 
tancy and consciousness towards revolutionary goals. 

They adopted a provisional platform which called for 
a workers’ republic, working-class political action, trade 
union unity, a party of action and a party press. 

Out of this mix of disparate yet related economic, 
geographical, cultural, ethnic and social backgrounds of 
town and country—out of these men and women 
shaped by personality, temperament, education, physi¬ 
cal and intellectual condition, youth and age—was 
formed the first party of communists, the first genera¬ 
tion of a new and special type of party. 
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They went home to their factories and their farms, 
this dedicated company, and spread the word. After 
them followed others who took the word westward to 
the prairie provinces, west to the Pacific Coast, eastward 
to the Maritimes. 

The communists were here, here to stay and rarin’ to 
g°- 


• 

Leslie Morris, in a public tribute on his co-worker’s 
54th birthday, spoke these words at a Toronto banquet 
in 1945: 

“ .. . Tim Buck and his colleagues were not content to 
keep the young party of the early Twenties confined to 
the economic struggle or to the narrow conceptions of 
the political struggle then widespread. They learned the 
great lesson the giants of Marxism wrote down for us, 
for you and me—that the struggle of the workers has 
really three sides , the economic, the political and the 
theoretical —and that all these facets must merge in com¬ 
plete unity. 

“To the extent that they do, to that extent the working 
class matures and becomes more capable of dealing with 
the complex and tortuous problems thrown up by 
capitalism in its crisis, and by socialism in its becoming.” 

He singled Buck out as “the Canadian who has mas¬ 
tered best the Marxist precept that the socialists must 
apply science to politics” and who “has applied that 
precept in the building of a new, Marxist party in 
Canada—a party of scientific socialism.” 

• 

The leadership of the new, underground Communist 
Party of Canada decided that if it was to effectively 
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emerge from obscurity and reach Canadian workers, it 
would have to establish itself as a legal, public, mass 
party to which it could openly invite membership. 

In December, 1921 a preliminary conference was 
convened in Toronto to plan formation of the Workers 
Party. It was held “discreetly but not secretly” at the 
Occident Hall in Toronto. It decided to send Tim Buck 
on an organizing tour of Ontario and Jack MacDonald 
on a Western Canada tour. 

On February 22 and 23, 1922, the Workers Party was 
launched at a Toronto Labor Temple constituent con¬ 
vention. “Virtually all sections of the Canadian left,” 
Buck wrote, “were represented there. Representatives 
of the revolutionary wings of the Socialist Party of 
Canada, the Social Democratic Party and the Socialist 
Labor Party, as well as representatives of several local 
Marxist parties, joined with representatives mainly from 
organizations of the IWW and the OBU, and represen¬ 
tatives of the revolutionary minority in the AFL unions, 
to found the Workers Party of Canada.” 

On March 15 the first issue of the new weekly, the 
Worker, rolled off the press. 

In April, 1924 the Workers Party, at its third national 
convention, decided that since Parliament had not re¬ 
newed the regulations of the repressive War Measures 
Act, it could now function as the legal Communist Party 
of Canada. It accordingly changed its name. 

• 

What Leslie Morris, in the 1945 tribute to Buck, had 
described as the “party of scientific socialism” was in¬ 
deed the kind of party that Tim and his associates, a 
quarter of a century earlier, had been searching for, 
working toward. Morris defined the challenge: 
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“Such a party has the task of maintaining its political 
purity, not in some monkish way, achieved by with¬ 
drawal from a wicked world, but by plunging into the 
dust and heat of history in the making, yet able to see 
beyond the immediate moment to the new moment that 
is now being born out of the moment that is passing.” 










7 

I’m stickin’ 
to the union 


Twenty-four hours a day. Every day. Seven days a week. 
Every week. Year after year. His whole adult life. 

He was the organizer, the “professional revolution¬ 
ary.” Even when he worked in the machine-shops, all his 
evenings and most of his week-ends were crowded with 
discussion, with reading and writing and plans. It was 
not unusual for him to quit his job and set out on a tour. 
Sometimes his living expenses were paid by the local 
organization, sometimes not. During those years when 
he was a salaried official there were times when the 
money could not be raised. On one occasion he mort¬ 
gaged his home to finance a campaign. 

Tim Buck and his colleagues hoped to transform 
Canada, or at least make a damned good effort. 

They envisioned Canada as a socialist country in 
which the resources and the tools of production would 
be owned and utilized collectively and not exploited for 
private greeds, where socially-useful skills would deter¬ 
mine a citizen’s earnings, where the right to enjoy sec¬ 
urity and a good life would be guaranteed from infancy 
to old age. They foresaw how, after some years of 
socialist influences, mankind would gradually shed the 
incubus of past thinking, reject anti-social behavior and 
enter a new and higher stage, a golden age, the era of 
communism, described in Marx’s slogan, “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his need.” 
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Arrayed against this fervent aspiration was the long- 
established society—with its state institutions, its armies, 
schools, banks and churches, industries and news¬ 
papers, its political parties and entrenched civil service 
chiefs, ideologists, culture-shapers, and all their solid 
material wealth and power. 

The communists had little—a few scattered 
meeting-places, a handful of skimpy publications, virtu¬ 
ally no money. Only a dream. And a fledgling party. 
And roots in the labor movement, faith in their cause, a 
sense of urgency, the conviction that they had to build 
strength through day-to-day, person-to-person organi¬ 
zation. And infinite patience. 

They talked, they theorized, they argued, but they 
also made decisions, they planned and they acted, usu¬ 
ally under the most difficult conditions, often in a hos¬ 
tile environment. Most of them were intelligent men 
and women, some just everyday decent and honest, 
some a cut above the average, some unduly gifted, even 
brilliant, and most of them inspired. 

William Kashtan, former Young Communist League 
national secretary who succeeded Leslie Morris as com¬ 
munist leader, wrote in 1971: 

“Tim never tired of saying that one has to keep one’s 
feet on the ground but always look up to the stars. It 
expresses his outlook, his convictions, his revolutionary 
optimism, and his ability to inspire communists and 
non-communists alike.” 


• 

Tim was a skilled worker, confident in his craft. He 
earned his pay, gave an honest day’s work and won the 
grudging respect of his employers. At the same time, he 
asserted his right to organize their plants and improve 
wages and conditions. George Jackson, an old friend 
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and workmate at the time, recalled that Tim often hid a 
little pile of union leaflets under the sandwich in his 
lunch-box. More than once there was barely room for 
the sandwich. 

His efforts to recruit union membership got him into 
trouble from time to time. When he was working in a 
Toronto Leaside plant (now Canada Wire and Cable) 
during World War I, he was shop chairman and led a 
group into the general manager’s office to present a list 
of wage demands, backed by 100 percent union mem¬ 
bership in the tool room and substantial union following 
among the production workers. The general manager 
(Horsfall by name) bawled him out as a trouble-maker 
and fired him on the spot, but seemed to reconsider and 
invited his erstwhile employe to remain in the office to 
discuss something. Buck, unsuspecting, agreed. Then 
Horsfall excused himself, stepped out, and returned in 
a few minutes. They had a more or less affable discus¬ 
sion, until a clerk “came in with my outdoor clothes and 
my tool-box. It had been a trick to keep me from getting 
back into the plant, into the shop. Mr. Horsfall rang the 
bell and called the guard and the guard showed me 
out.” Fortunately, some of the shop committee members 
had seen what was afoot and pulled the switch. Produc¬ 
tion stopped. Tim soon got his job back. 

He knew he was being exploited in the employer- 
employe relationship, but he was never a “machine- 
smasher.” He saw a positive social potential in technol¬ 
ogy. Machinery exhilarated him. 

“I just love to go to a machine-shop that is working,” 
he said not long before his death. “It is an exciting 
experience ... to go into a modern machine-shop where 
they are doing the sort of work that I used to do, and to 
study the changes that have taken place . .. and the ex¬ 
tent to which, as the dependence on the man becomes 
less, so the degree of accuracy becomes greater. I was 
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always intensely interested in that... I was always mak¬ 
ing gadgets that would automatically set jobs in place 
and help people on the drill presses and people on the 
vertical boring mills and so on, to make either jigs or 
face-plates or angle-irons, and set them in such a way 
that they took the casting and placed it there and bolted 
it down, and didn’t have to bother again ... I enjoyed 
my work very much. It still fascinates me.” 

But he did not accept industry’s mechanical processes 
uncritically. He felt that the production system left 
much to be desired, that it was characterized by crude 
hit-or-miss attitudes. He was scornful of the quality of 
early engineering theory. He gave an example: 

“All through my apprenticeship, the main method of 
working out measurements was empirical. A cylinder 
that has a bore of eight inches should not have a stroke 
of more than seven inches. If you use a three-blade 
propeller, then you should have at least three bearings 
between the propeller and the crankshaft. That sort of 
thing. If so and so is this, then its mate or the meshing 
gear must be that. Very, very little knowledge of the 
fundamental theories of engineering, or understanding 
of stresses.” 

Just as, in his trade, Buck was not content with rule of 
thumb, but probed to the root of a problem, so in 
political and economic issues he insisted on a sound 
theoretical examination that radically questioned estab¬ 
lished criteria. 

A union member since his apprentice days, Buck sank 
deep roots in the Canadian trade union movement. 
Almost from the day of his first job in Toronto, he was 
active with the Machinists and, later, in or around cen¬ 
tral union bodies across the country. Most of his days 
and many of his nights were devoted to the major cam¬ 
paigns of organized (and unorganized) labor. He was in 
the OBU debates. He lived and campaigned with the 
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miners in Nova Scotia, Alberta, BC and Northern On¬ 
tario. He helped organize the needle trades and the 
lumber unions, the railway shopmen, the furniture 
craftsmen, the seamen, fishermen, the steel, auto and 
electrical industries. He worked to set up the CIO un¬ 
ions in Canada. His finger was on the pulse of just about 
every industry in the country. His heart was wherever 
workers lived. 


• 

The big debate burst explosively in 1919 onto the 
post-war labor scene and dominated trade-union policy 
discussions into the middle Twenties. 

Which way now—craft or industrial unions? Which 
way—reformist or revolutionary? Which way best to 
marshal the vast and neglected reserve of unorganized 
workers? Which way to awaken Canadian unions 
thwarted by the heavy-fisted US bureaucracy of Samuel 
Gompers? Which way—Canadian autonomy within the 
AFL? Which way—a complete splitaway from the 
American Federation of Labor? 

One Big Union. For many, that was the only way, the 
panacea. A separate and fully-independent Canadian 
centre. No strings. No more craft guilds, not even sepa¬ 
rate industrial departments. Just one big, all-in, super¬ 
industrial, gigantic, omnibus union embracing the 
whole grab-bag and gamut of all trades and occupations 
on a geographic rather than an industrial basis—a re¬ 
volutionary, socialist, mass-action, dynamic and hard¬ 
hitting monolith of militant labor. 

It was a fervent vision, nourished by the post-war 
need for security, by labor’s realization of its own poten¬ 
tial, by the excitement of the Russian Revolution. 
Labor’s leftward swing was particularly pronounced in 
the western provinces. 
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In September, 1918, two months before the end of 
the war, some delegates to the annual convention of the 
Trades and Labor Congress in Quebec City held a 
Western caucus, where they planned the spectacular 
Western Labor Conference which would open in Cal¬ 
gary on March 12 and assert the most outspoken oppos¬ 
ition hitherto heard against US domination of Canadian 
unions. Nearly every local west of the Great Lakes sent 
official delegates to the Calgary gathering. Division 4 
(shop crafts) of the big international railway unions sent 
its Canadian executive officers, as did District 18 (Al¬ 
berta and Eastern BC) coal miners. The BC Federation 
of Labor and the Alberta Federation of Labor sent their 
executive officers. Every local Labor Council between 
the Great Lakes and the Pacific Ocean was represented 
by executive officers. Altogether, 239 fully-accredited 
delegates marked this milestone in Canadian labor his¬ 
tory. 

The conference hailed the Russian Bolsheviks and the 
German Spartacus Bund, declared “its full acceptance 
of the principle of ‘proletarian dictatorship,’ ” called for 
“immediate withdrawal of all Allied troops from Soviet 
Russia,” and demanded an end to the War Measures Act 
and release of all political prisoners in Canada. 

It urged withdrawal from the internationals and or¬ 
ganization of the One Big Union. 

The conference was a forum for influential far-left 
voices that spoke a mixed rhetoric of IWW-De Leonist- 
anarcho-syndicalism rejected by Lenin, the Marxist they 
cheered. They urged the overthrow of capitalism, but 
opposed labor political action as an opportunist snare. 
They were the fathers of the One Big Union. 

Tim Buck, though an easterner, attended the confer¬ 
ence and tried to discourage secession. In the forefront 
of the group pressing for a split at the border were 
Vancouverites Jack Kavanagh, president of the tile set- 
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ters; Bill Pritchard, Socialist Party leader; Albert Wells, 
carpenters’ business agent and editor of the BC 
Federationist; Victor Midgeley, of the lathers; Joe Knight 
of the carpenters, Edmonton; Phil Christophers, presi¬ 
dent of the coal miners; George Armstrong, president 
of the Winnipeg carpenters; and, of course, Dick Johns 
and Bob Russell of Winnipeg, midwives of the OBU. 

They were, as Buck recalled, “men with considerable 
practical trade union experience and proven courage, 
the sort of men that are good to have as partners on a 
grizzly-bear hunt.” He respected their sincerity but was 
critical of their actions: “Their ill-considered attempt to 
destroy the then-existing trade unions by secession and 
to replace them by an organizational hodge-podge, was 
a direct expression of the utter failure or, more cor¬ 
rectly, refusal, of the Socialist Party of Canada, the 
self-proclaimed ‘Marxist party’ at that time, to fight for 
the purity of Marxism.” A situation developed “in which 
left-wing workers were divided among themselves on 
the issue of trade union tactics, within the same indus¬ 
tries, sometimes on the same job,” he wrote. 

“Because of our failure, the main result of many at¬ 
tempts to test the then-prevalent theory of ‘revolutio¬ 
nary unionism’ in action was organizational disruption, 
followed by general mutual recriminations.” American 
heads of the international unions sent trouble-shooters 
into Canada to make deals with Canadian employers, 
who then refused to employ OBU workers. Federal and 
provincial governments supported the American union 
chiefs, Buck charged. 

There was resistance. In the Drumheller Valley of 
Alberta 3,200 OBU miners struck for 18 weeks for the 
right to belong to the union of their choice. John L 
Lewis, United Mine Workers of America president, 
urged the mine companies to stand fast and cooperate 
against the threat of “revolution.” The strike was de- 
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feated and most of the miners returned to the pits and 
rejoined the international. 

“The aftermath of that last great attempt to apply 
anarcho-syndicalist theory in Canada,” Buck wrote, 
“was a trail of black-listed militants, many of whom 
never again were able to secure employment in the 
industry in which, until then, they had spent their lives.” 

The OBU had from the beginning fought hard to 
swing the progressive labor movement behind its policy. 
An official delegation was seated at the Workers Party 
1922 constituent convention. After failing in a stiff de¬ 
bate to convince the communist convention, the top five 
members of the OBU central committee walked out in 
protest. A good number of the regional OBU leaders 
considered themselves communists and some, like Joe 
Knight, Mike Buhay, Malcolm Bruce, Jack Kavanagh, 
repudiated secession. They were among the founders of 
the Communist Party. 

Starting out with a claimed affiliation of 41,000, the 
OBU was down to 5,300 two years later. Increasingly 
isolated from the country’s trade union mainstream, 
lacking the strength to win contracts from employers, 
and decimated in numbers, it was a spent force. Then 
somebody had a bright idea and for a brief spell a flurry 
of interest was injected into its weekly, the OBU Bulletin, 
whose circulation and income swelled as the result of an 
Old Country football-pool contest that tempted the 
readers with big money prizes. The OBU, now affluent, 
hired organizers. 

It was a shot in the arm; the organism seemed to 
revive; it lingered on for a few years. Then, having 
worked itself into a dead end, sadly departed from 
the labor stage. 

The rise and fall of the OBU had been a costly ex¬ 
perience for the country’s left-wing trade unionists. 
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Now they had to take inventory, recoup their losses and 
rebuild. Tim Buck and the other communist union ac¬ 
tivists threw themselves into a campaign to restore 
union morale and regenerate militant action. 

“Because of the widespread split that had accom¬ 
panied the establishment of the One Big Union,” Buck 
wrote, “the first general task that the party set itself was 
to persuade radical workers to spark a ‘back-to-the- 
unions’ movement.” 

A Canadian section of the US Trade Union Educa¬ 
tional League was launched. It called for organization of 
the unorganized, amalgamation of craft unions, estab¬ 
lishment of shop committees, formation of progressive 
minority movements within the unions, affiliation of all 
unions to the Trades and Labor Congress of Canada 
and of all union branches to the local Trades and Labor 
Councils. It declared itself for international as well as 
national trade union unity, a strong labor press, united 
labor political action, nationalization of industry and 
abolition of capitalism. But its keystone demand was for 
Canadian trade union autonomy. 

Buck described the early Twenties as a period in 
which “a deep crisis of over-capitalization and sharp 
contraction of markets beset the entire capitalist system 
and threatened its beneficiaries with breakdown.” 

He saw it as a time of “intense political and trade 
union activity” during which “strikes were the order of 
the day. The employers had decided—and when I say 
employers I mean employers’ organizations—that it was 
necessary to take action to get back to normalcy by 
reducing wages and trying to stop the spread of trade 
unionism. They even raised the slogan of ‘Back to the 
Open Shop.’ ” 

They availed themselves of undercover reports from 
RCMP spies in labor unions and of employers’ industrial 
espionage agencies. 
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But the pipeline was reversed on one occasion when 
the employers were startled to hear (as were union 
workers) that two of their agents had been publicly 
exposed. Three former union activists, socialists who 
had become successful industrial tool producers and 
members of the Manufacturers Association, attended a 
meeting of that body where they heard an official boast 
that the president and secretary of the Toronto Trades 
and Labor Council were agents of the anti-labor associa¬ 
tion. Jack MacDonald, the communist pattern-maker, 
was consulted, and he informed James Simpson, the 
socialist printer, who denounced the two culprits at the 
next council meeting, which turfed them out of office in 
disgrace. (They sued, charging defamation, the judge 
ruled in their favor, and Simpson had to pay heavy 
damages.) 

The Workers Party, and before it the underground 
Communist Party, were strongly trade union oriented. 
Buck himself commented that “actually, in its early 
stages, our party was in many respects more a left-wing 
movement within the trade union movement than it was 
a parliamentary party or a political party.” It strongly 
asserted the Marxist concept that the working class is the 
central motive force for basic social progress. Yet, from 
the beginning, the communists insisted on the need for 
an alliance between workers and farmers and for pro¬ 
gressive, independent, united political action by both. 

Tim Buck, soon after the 1922 birth of the Workers 
Party, undertook a national tour to promote the new 
party’s program for an all-in Canadian Labor Party, for 
militant farm organizations, for trade union unity 
under the slogan, “Back to the Unions!” He covered the 
country from Cape Breton to Vancouver Island. 

“We had no money. I had quit my job and we had 
taken a mortgage of $2,100 on the house, which was 
the most I could get on a first mortgage. I had left that 
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with Alice to live on, but she had been compelled to 
advance a part of this to help finance the printing of the 
paper.” 

Among other places, he visited the silver-mining 
camps of Cobalt and Gowganda and the gold-mining 
camps at Kirkland Lake, Larder Lake, the Porcupine, 
which had first belonged to the Western Federation of 
Miners, and which in 1916 became the AFL Mine, Mill 
and Smelter Workers, which now was contending with 
the One Big Union. The OBU, as Buck saw it, “argued 
and discussed and had very exciting meetings, but they 
didn’t do anything in the traditional trade union way 
and the mine bosses refused to recognize them or deal 
with them. The union had virtually faded away and 
here the gold-mining industry, and what was left of the 
silver mining around Cobalt and Gowganda, was an 
unorganized field. The problem was how to get started 
again.” Buck was up against a stone wall in his unity 
efforts here. The OBU miners had bitter memories of 
the old Mine-Mill officers seizing their halls and funds. 
They categorically refused to go back to Mine-Mill, but 
decided to try to organize a new, independent Northern 
Ontario union. 


• 

On the whole, apart from the Northern Ontario 
difficulties, the Communist trade union policy was 
vindicated. “All over the country, militant workers who 
had been sitting on the sidelines returned to the craft 
unions. Their presence and work were reflected almost 
immediately in increasing, militant trade union action.” 

Organizations numbering a third of Canada’s trade 
unionists endorsed the program of the Trade Union 
Educational League headed by Tim Buck, who also 
edited its monthly paper, the Left Wing, when it was 
started in November, 1924. 
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The June, 1922 convention of the United Mine 
Workers of America, District 26, Nova Scotia, unani¬ 
mously endorsed the TUEL program, invited Buck to 
visit the union’s locals and decided to join the Red In¬ 
ternational of Labor Unions. 

Many railroad union lodges endorsed the TUEL and 
urged amalgamation of the craft rail unions into a single 
industrial union. In the Alberta United Mine Workers 
district elections of 1923 the entire left-wing TUEL slate 
was swept into office. “The miners,” Buck wrote, “im¬ 
mediately went out on an organizational campaign to 
bring back into the union all the open-shop mines, the 
operators of which had been exploiting the split in the 
labor movement. Within less than a year more miners 
were organized than ever before in the history of Dis¬ 
trict 18.” 

During 1923, Buck recalled, “our proposals were en¬ 
dorsed by 11 central trades and labor councils .. . and 
more than 600 local unions.” 

During those early union-building years, two out¬ 
standing Montreal Communist women, Annie Buller 
and Beckie Buhay, “went into literally every camp in the 
mining districts of Nova Scotia, Northern Ontario, Al¬ 
berta and British Columbia.” Somewhat later another 
Communist woman organizer, Jeanne Corbin, of 
French-Canadian birth, toured Northern Ontario. 

A blend of conviction, hope and nerve drove the 
organizers thousands of miles across the country by 
day-coach, box-car or boat into the gaunt mining towns 
and isolated lumber camps. 

Buck recalled an experience of his own. He had been 
invited by J B McLachlan, the miners’ general secre¬ 
tary, to come to Cape Breton and help them plan their 
defense against a brutal wage-cut imposed by the 
newly-formed British Empire Steel Corporation. Jim 
McLachlan wanted Tim to convince the union members 
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that they had to form close ties with the rest of Canadian 
labor for the most effective resistance to BESCO. 

“I had come back from Western Canada virtually in 
rags because I had come back riding on a hopper, an 
open box-car. There was a man, a member of our party, 
who was a pharmacist. He was just about my size and he 
said, ‘My goodness, you can’t go down to Nova Scotia 
that way. I have a suit, and while it’s true I wore it all last 
summer, it’s still in pretty good shape.’ And Bill Hart, 
his name was, brought this suit down, and I put it on, 
and Alice shortened the pants just a little, and away I 
went, dressed in a Palm Beach suit, a light 
brown-grey...” This time he traveled by train. “I ar¬ 
rived down in Cape Breton Island. I had never been 
there before .. . Here this little guy, dressed in a sum¬ 
mer suit, went into the district miners’ office.” He told a 
young woman his name was Buck and he was there to 
see Mr. McLachlan. She went into the back office “and I 
saw a face with a big walrus moustache look around the 
corner and shoot back. After a while she came back and 
said, ‘No, Mr. McLachlan is occupied right now. Per¬ 
haps if you can come back a little later in the day .. ” 

She advised him to go to the Senators Hotel and wait 
in the lobby. 

“I carried my bag over and sat there wondering what 
on earth could have happened. At a quarter to three—I 
had been there all day—this little fellow, even smaller 
than I, but with a large moustache, and talking with the 
most guttural Scots brogue that you could imagine, 
came walking in. I recognized him as the same man who 
had looked through the door. He was full of apologies. 
He had telegraphed to Toronto to find out if it was 
really me.” 

McLachlan explained: “I had never seen you. I had 
read about you and I thought you looked like John L 
Lewis. When I saw that little fellow dressed in an ice- 
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cream suit, I said to Mrs. McFee, ‘That couldn’t be Tim 
Buck.”’ 

Tim recalled another occasion. “We got a call for help 
for a strike in Coalhurst, in Alberta. We had no money. 
We had a very good man who we knew could help. He 
had just finished leading a strike of steel workers in 
Hamilton—one of the first attempts to organize steel 
workers in Canada. He was young and very enthusiastic, 
but we had no money.” 

Tim sought help from a party member who owned a 
small downtown Toronto restaurant. He explained why 
young Harvey was needed in Alberta. Could Tim bor¬ 
row $25? There wasn’t $25 in the restaurant till, but the 
owner donated $5 and packed a generous basket of 
food and tinned fruit and enclosed a can-opener, “and 
away went Murphy. .. and he arrived in Coalhurst all 
right” via the freight-car free route. The same Harvey 
Murphy retired several years ago after serving as vice- 
president of the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
in Canada and later as staff representative of the United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Sam Langley, an English coal miner and sometime 
seaman, a recent arrival in Canada, was sent to Glace 
Bay as organizer. He was given $15 for food, climbed 
into a freight, traveled for some time, got off and then 
got lost. “About four days afterwards we received a 
telegram, ‘Arrived in Halifax. Where is Glace Bay?’ So 
we had to wire back and send him another $10. ‘Go to 
the Wallace Advertising. Joe Wallace will tell you how to 
get to Glace Bay.’ ” (Wallace wrote many prose pieces 
for left-wing papers and has had several collections of 
his poems published over the years. Langley, during the 
Depression, was deported back to England.) 


In 1922 the Nova Scotia miners faced a combined 
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assault by the newly-consolidated steel-coal colossus 
abetted by government, police and press, plus John L 
Lewis’ obstructive vetoes from union headquarters in 
the States. The Cape Breton miners and their leaders 
were cornered, bitter and defiant and their desperation 
manifested itself in leftist gestures. 

Tim Buck did not agree that the 1922 convention 
should have voted for affiliation with the RILU. After 
the convention, when he raised the question with 
McLachlan, Jim “was shocked. He was outraged. ‘What 
sort of a Communist are you? We’ll never get anywhere 
until we have all the unions in Canada affiliated to the 
Red International of Labor Unions.’ I explained to him 
that so far as North America is concerned it’s rather a 
distant objective and a matter of fraternal propaganda. 
‘Now, for example, if we had sent fraternal greetings to 
them—’ ” 

Jim snorted, “Greetings! I can get greetings even 
from John L Lewis!” 

Tim recalled this exchange years later, in assessing 
the tendencies in the trade union movement of the 
time, including its militants. “Well, this is the sort of 
thing that we were up against. We came to term it ‘the 
fight on two fronts,’ the fight against the right wing that 
didn’t want any change, and the fight against the left 
wing that wasn’t willing to go a step at a time.” 

• 

The efforts of union radicals like Buck were met with 
fierce hostility by the top AFL officials. “Clean out the 
reds!” they cried, and suited the action to the words. 
They developed plans for “labor-management collab¬ 
oration” aimed at disarming militancy and facilitating 
wage-reduction and speed-up programs. 

“Between 1920 and 1926 wages were cut by an aver- 
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age of 22 percent,” Buck pointed out. In the same 
period Canadian union membership dropped to under 
a quarter of a million. 

When the Cape Breton workers fought back in 1923 
and again in 1925 they faced a reign of terror from 
thousands of armed soldiers, foot and mounted police¬ 
men and hired company thugs carrying iron bars. The 
enraged steel workers and miners and their families 
fought back on the picket lines with bare hands. In the 
1925 strike one worker, William Davis, was shot dead. 
John L Lewis repudiated his Maritimes locals. There 
were raids, blacklistings, intimidation, arrests and jail 
sentences. The press screamed, “Foreign agitators! To¬ 
ronto Reds!” J B McLachlan was sentenced to two years 
in prison, but public protests freed him in four months. 

“In industry after industry the workers fought back 
against wage cuts,” Buck wrote, listing BC longshore¬ 
men, Quebec shoe workers, miners in three provinces, 
metal and printing trades workers in Ontario. The anti¬ 
labor drive was blunted in some areas. But, Tim pointed 
out, “the defeats suffered by the trade union movement, 
despite heroic working-class militancy, spotlighted the 
decisive evil, namely, that the organized workers were 
but a tiny minority of the working class.” 

The 1924 TUEL national conference therefore urged 
a drive to organize the unorganized. By 1926 the 
Lumber Workers Industrial Union had spread from 
camp to camp in the Algoma, Thunder Bay and Hearst 
logging districts. Beginnings were made, against great 
odds, in Oshawa and Windsor automobile, Hamilton 
steel, in textile, furniture, meat-packing, the needle 
trades, asbestos, footwear, lake shipping—all of this 
much before—and contributing enormously to—the 
advent of the big CIO industrial unions. 

In the established crafts communist prestige was often 
considerable, with party members acting, Buck said, as 
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“the leading spokesmen of the opposition” and, in some 
places, “as a part of the administration.” 

None of this pleased the AFL brass. “Clean out the 
reds!” they again chanted and, in October, 1927, in a 
widely distributed circular letter, they decreed that all 
affiliates must exclude both the propaganda and the 
spokesmen of the Communist Party, the TUEL and all 
other communist-led organizations and, for good meas¬ 
ure, must break with the Canadian Labor Party (actively 
endorsed by the communists). 

The AFL right wing wasn’t universally successful in 
this blacklisting of reds, but it did succeed in aggra¬ 
vating labor’s disunity at a time when labor unity was 
most urgently needed. 

Among those who hopped on the right-wing band¬ 
wagon was Jimmy Simpson, the “avowed socialist,” the 
man who was one day to become mayor of Toronto. 

• 

It was a rough life for a communist organizer, dogged 
by physical hardships, poverty, policy problems and 
official hounding, not to mention concern for the wel¬ 
fare of his wife and three small children back home. 
There were times when he was a marked man. 

It was during the course of the protracted 1925 strike 
of Alberta coal miners against heavy wage-cuts that Tim 
experienced the first attempt to kill him. He was work¬ 
ing with the Drumheller strike committee of the United 
Mine Workers who had walked out in defiance of their 
officials and had been outlawed by John L Lewis from 
his US headquarters. Scabs were imported, some from 
the Old Country. Police were shipped in. 

“One evening we had a fire,” Tim reminisced, recal¬ 
ling a late summer night. “It was quite cool and we had 
to have pickets on the mine 24 hours a day. We had 
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quite a nice fire going and I was going around visiting 
the pickets. They were serving coffee, so I had a cup of 
coffee. 

“We were standing in front of the fire when some¬ 
body said, ‘Give us a little talk, Tim. Brighten things up.’ 
So I gave a little bit of a talk and, after I had finished, 
Bert Renners, a young coal miner, a Belgian, who had 
been sitting beside me, got up and said, ‘Now I’m going 
to give you a talk—I’m going to sing you a song.’ And 
he started. 

“At that moment a shot rang out and Bert Renners 
was shot through the kidney. He hovered between life 
and death for six weeks.” 

The miners blamed the RCMP. Tim thought it was a 
provocateur out to make trouble. A E Smith, of the 
Canadian Labor Defense, accused the police and wrote 
that Renners “was arrested and handcuffed despite the 
fact that he was severely wounded.” He was charged 
with “watching and besetting.” 

Buck, Smith and the strikers were convinced that the 
marksman, whoever had sponsored him, mistook Bert 
for Tim. “There were good grounds,” said Buck, “that 
whoever it was, thought it was me. Bert was exactly my 
size and he was standing where I had been standing 
when I was talking.” 

The miners demanded retaliation. The picket cap¬ 
tain, who had been off duty, heard of the shooting and 
rushed out to the scene to confer with the pickets. 

“Well, there’s only one way to deal with this,” he 
decided. “We’ll clean them out when they come off shift. 
We’ll meet them after they’re stripped . . . We’ll get 
them with their pants down.” 

“And they did!” Tim laughed. When the scabs came 
off shift the next morning and walked under the show¬ 
ers, “the strikers swarmed into the washroom and 
cleaned them up good and proper, driving them out, 
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naked. They ran off, some with their pants on, but most 
of them stark naked.” 

Before the strike ended in September, over a 
hundred people were arrested, seven of them women. 

Out of the national movement that sprung up to 
provide legal aid for the accused, the Canadian Labor 
Defense League was born. 


8 

The conflict, 
then the crash 


On January 22, 1924 Lenin died and shock waves rolled 
across the left-wing world. 

To many it was like a derailment or a shipwreck; the 
bereavement was palpable, personal. 

Tim Buck was sent out to address a series of memorial 
meetings. I remember his self-assured presence as he 
stood forward to speak, a young-looking man, thirtyish, 
slim, handsome and neatly-dressed. Behind him, seated 
on the stage of the ancient, spacious Monument Na¬ 
tional Theatre on St. Lawrence Boulevard in downtown 
Montreal, was a solemn row of spokesmen for the city’s 
radical communities. Some had already offered tributes, 
some were awaiting their turn. They spoke in English, 
French, Italian, in Yiddish, Russian, Ukrainian, other 
languages. Good speakers, passable speakers, great 
speakers. Ripples of applause. Waves of applause. 

Most of all I remember Tim. I don’t remember the 
words he used, just their warmth, their incandescence. I 
remember him consoling the massed crowd of mour¬ 
ners. I remember him rallying us, explaining the es¬ 
sence of Lenin’s ideas, urging us to study, to under¬ 
stand, to adopt, to spread these ideas. I guess he was 
speaking especially to those of us who were still uncom¬ 
mitted. I remember the earnestness, the intensity and 
the eloquence of his voice and his face. Tim always had 
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that rare gift; he would address a crowd and make us 
feel that he was speaking directly and personally to each 
of us. 

As he spoke, a wave of elation seemed to spread 
through the great hall, dissipating the gloom, stiffening 
spines. 


When he returned to Toronto he was keenly sensitive 
to the need for a deeper appreciation of Lenin’s theories 
as guidelines to action. He felt strongly that the young 
party’s lower ranks, as well as its leaders, urgently 
needed to study Lenin’s contributions to Marxist science 
in the world of the Twenties. Buck bluntly stated his 
wish, disconcerting and annoying most of his colleagues. 

“I proposed,” he wrote, “that the Central Committee 
carry through a party-wide educational campaign on 
the dangers of both opportunist and left deviations.” 

Jack MacDonald, the general secretary, scoffed at the 
idea as “making a mountain out of a molehill;” he saw 
no rightist problem. Morris Spector, the party chairman 
and editor of the Worker, objected to “political straight- 
jackets.” It was the beginning of a rift which deepened, 
mostly under the surface, was glossed over in the in¬ 
terests of unity, broke out again in a critical dispute four 
years later, and resulted in a decisive change of person¬ 
nel and of policy. 

By 1928 the uneasiness had surfaced. Many felt, espe¬ 
cially in the Young Communist League (now four years 
old) that the Communist Party was cooling off, becom¬ 
ing institutionalized, turning in on itself and avoiding 
battle. Communist leaders in fraternal and cultural 
societies tended to water down the radical nature of 
their “mass organizations” of immigrant workers and 
farmers, appeared increasingly content to regard the 
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socializing and the folk art as ends in themselves. Some 
of the old-timers, after a lifetime of struggle and 
harassment, perhaps preferred “normalcy,” a slowing 
down, a hiatus between crusades. The “young guard,” 
together with those of their elders who did not rest on 
their oars, insisted that this was no time to coast, to drift 
or to browse, that the class struggle was getting tougher, 
that you had to be ready, organized and in a fighting 
mood to meet the looming tests, to give leadership to 
leftward-moving masses. They saw storm clouds, erup¬ 
tions. 

But of course it wasn’t simply a matter of tempera¬ 
ment or of age, of sober elder statesmen contending 
against impetuous hot-heads. Rather was it a political 
question, demanding clear-eyed assessment of the state 
of the country, of its profound problems. 

Were the communists diffusing their outlook, defus¬ 
ing their militancy? Were they fit to lead? 


The first major leadership confrontation occurred in 
November, 1928 when Spector, one of three delegates 
to the Sixth World Congress of the Communist Interna¬ 
tional (Comintern) held in Moscow in August, returned 
to Canada after a long stopover in Berlin. (Buck said 
that, as in a 1923 stay, it was to confer with Trotskyite 
circles.) 

A public meeting was called for the Alhambra Hall (a 
traditional rallying place on Spadina at College) to hear 
Spector’s report and welcome him home to Toronto. 
Well, Morris Spector got up to speak and it soon became 
evident that he had a poor opinion of the Soviet gov¬ 
ernment; he spoke of corruption, venality and political 
degeneration; he questioned the possibility of workers 
and peasants uniting to establish a socialist economy 
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under Russian conditions; he asserted that you could 
not build socialism in one country alone. 

Buck, the meeting’s chairman, publicly dissociated 
himself from the speech. He arranged for a special 
meeting of the party’s Political Committee for next day. 
(Jack MacDonald also wanted a later showdown before 
the larger Central Committee.) Buck demanded that 
Spector explain himself and retract. 

“Incidentally,” Tim recalled, “I feel it is necessary for 
me to add here that I had always liked Spector very 
much and admired his brilliance, and he had always 
liked me very much. We had been very good friends 
and, most of the time, on the occasion of sharp debates 
and arguments, we had been on the same side. It wasn’t 
a very pleasant task.” 

Spector belittled his speech; it didn’t really mean that 
he seriously differed with the party’s position, he as¬ 
sured the committee. The question was tabled until the 
next meeting of the full Central Committee, just before 
Christmas, when Jack MacDonald sprang his surprise. 

He confronted Spector with letters and telegrams that 
linked him intimately with the Trotskyite organization 
in the US and revealed Spector’s intention to lead a 
similar breakaway in Canada. 

“All that remained,” said Buck, “was to ask Morris if 
that was his position, did he stand by it? and it finished 
up with Spector refusing to make a statement but de¬ 
claring, ‘You cannot separate me from the communist 
movement. You may go through the motions of ex¬ 
pelling me from the party, but I shall still be with the 
working class.’ And he walked out of the meeting.” 

Buck later described Spector’s behavior since 1923 as 
“calculated political double-bookkeeping. In party meet¬ 
ings he had denied support for Trotsky.” But rumors, 
especially outside the party, persisted that he was pri¬ 
vately advocating “the permanent revolution” and pre- 
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dicating socialist success on a series of related revolu¬ 
tions throughout the world. 

Tim Buck had given much thought to the debates on 
theory as between the followers of Lenin and Trotsky. 
Visiting Moscow in 1926 for the Seventh Plenum of the 
Comintern, Tim had access to a vast treasure of ar¬ 
chives, books and other publications in the Comintern’s 
library, and the services of an old friend and patient 
translator, Carl Jensen, an American he had known 
both as Charlie Scott and Charles Johnson, who once 
before had aided the efforts of the emerging com¬ 
munists in Canada. For two days Tim read documents, 
asked questions and heard translations of writings by 
Lenin and others, with special reference to the recur¬ 
ring conflicts between Lenin and Trotsky over many 
years. Buck’s views crystallized. 

An important influence was undoubtedly the plenary 
sessions, specifically the “debate of the titans,” Trotsky, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev on one side, Stalin on the other. 
Each of the opposition trio, Tim reported, spoke for 90 
minutes and “their speeches were articulated so as to get 
the advantage of three distinct approaches and three 
different styles of speaking in one prepared ‘case for the 
opposition’.. . 

“For this writer their arguments were not convincing, 
either separately or as a joint presentation. They 
claimed vehemently that it was impossible to build 
socialism in a backward peasant country, which the 
Soviet Union was, at that time, as regards the technical 
level of the economy. But vehemence and their quota¬ 
tions were not enough. Their arguments suffered from 
a decisive weakness in that they were trying to use Marx¬ 
ism against revolutionary change . . . 

“The forthright speech of Stalin . .. was in striking 
contrast. .. Instead of flights of oratory and rhetorical 
‘reaching for the stars,’ he explained why it was possible 
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to build socialism in the Soviet Union, precisely because 
of the changes, to meet which Lenin had formulated his 
historic modification of the law of socialist revolution. 

“He agreed that the problems presented by the task 
were such as no people had ever solved before. He 
agreed also that the hostile forces of imperialism would 
strain every nerve to prevent the Soviet people from 
completing their task. 

“But, whereas the position of the other three was that 
those were among the reasons why it should not be 
attempted, Stalin’s position was that those were the 
reasons why that stupendous task had to be undertaken, 
and accomplished, by the Soviet people in the 
historically-brief breathing spell that they had won . ..” 

That was in 1926. In late 1928, after he had walked 
out of the Communist Central Committee, Spector 
gathered a handful of followers behind him, urged 
them to open wide “the sluice gates of the revolution,” 
and waited. 


A new clash was not long in coming. This time it was 
from the right flank. 

Jack MacDonald embarked on a national tour im¬ 
mediately after the Spector expulsion. His stated inten¬ 
tion, Buck wrote, was to “alert the membership against 
Spector’s Trotskyite activities.” MacDonald “had got no 
farther than the Head of the Lakes when reports came 
back to Toronto that the political line he was advocating 
against Spector was not the line of the world communist 
movement,” but rather the line propagated by Jay 
Lovestone in the US. 

MacDonald argued that the Canadian economy, 
closely tied to that of the United States, was immune 
from the danger of capitalist crisis. Such crises might 
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affect Europe or Asia or even Latin America, but not 
the USA and not Canada. “Look at the tall buildings 
going up all over Toronto!” he would exclaim. “Does 
that show any lack of confidence?” 

When MacDonald got to Winnipeg, the party’s district 
organizer, Tom McEwen, protested MacDonald’s push¬ 
ing of the “American exceptionalism” line. 

“MacDonald,” Buck wrote, “did not complete his 
tour. He returned suddenly to Toronto where several 
members of the national leadership confronted him 
with the question as to his fundamental political posi¬ 
tion.” The “American exceptionalism” issue, Buck said, 
“dominated all party discussions, the life of the party, in 
fact, from then until the Sixth National Convention in 
May, 1929.” 

In the pre-convention discussion it soon became clear 
that the Young Communist League was playing an im¬ 
portant role in its opposition to the MacDonald policies 
and those of his influential supporters. The YCL line-up 
included Harvey Murphy, Sam Carr, John Weir, Leslie 
Morris and the author, among others. As Buck more 
than once stressed, the YCL leadership vigorously bat¬ 
tled the MacDonald majority, indeed helped to stiffen 
the resolve of Buck’s minority group, and greatly 
influenced Buck himself. 

At the tense convention the lines were stubbornly 
drawn—65 MacDonald votes to 13 Buck votes on every 
contentious question. (The majority faction even held a 
private caucus to plan strategy for the final day of the 
gathering). Just before the voting for the new Central 
Committee, however, MacDonald, in a gesture appar¬ 
ently calculated to demonstrate a democratic attitude, 
proposed that three minority candidates should be 
elected to serve on the new Political Committee as well 
as the larger Central Committee. This was done. 

Some five weeks later MacDonald startled the first 
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meeting of the new Central Committee by submitting 
his resignation. 

Then he compounded the surprise when he moved 
appointment of Tim Buck as the new general secretary. 

Tim suspected trickery and said as much. The minor¬ 
ity rejected the proposals but were outvoted. 

Then MacDonald excused himself to attend to “im¬ 
portant personal business.” Next day, a Monday, the 
Finnish daily Vapaus and the Ukrainian Labor News car¬ 
ried MacDonald’s call for the Communist Party’s 
branches to break away and come over to a new party he 
was starting. 

Buck described the situation: “There was a very seri¬ 
ous crisis . . . Very little happened right away in July, but 
activists, right-wing activists, got busy and went to work 
and we were confronted with the danger that the party 
would go completely to pieces. We went out to combat 
this, and in some places our speakers were thrown put 
of the meetings, were refused admission or, if they went 
in, were ordered out. There was a lot of personal loyalty 
to Jack.” 

By autumn the new leadership was “just beginning to 
win the battle on purely ideological grounds; 
MacDonald’s following was declining, even to the extent 
that here in Toronto, where he started out with a big 
following, he was now having a hard time to get enough 
people to a meeting and to justify holding a meeting . . 

In that year of strange events there came another 
surprise. Shortly after his defection, MacDonald joined 
forces with Spector. 

Until then MacDonald had been critical, Buck recal¬ 
led: “He felt that the influence of Trotsky on Spector 
made him flamboyant and tended to separate him from 
the thinking of organized workers.” 

They made an odd couple: Spector, the academic, 
intellectual, theoretician, the vivid, clever, charismatic 
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leftist. And MacDonald, the right-winger, a solid, 
steady, bushy-browed and popular trade unionist who, 
as Buck commented, “had still not gotten down to read 
the fundamental works of Marxism” after six years as 
the party’s general secretary. 

The merger did not long survive. Both men eventu¬ 
ally drifted apart and away, Spector to the United States 
and obscurity, MacDonald back to his trade and then 
anonymity. 

Buck epitomized the relationship: “In the Communist 
Party, Trotskyism and right opportunism were two sides 
of the same coin.” 


Tim Buck was now the new leader of his party, en¬ 
trusted with the tasks of reeducating, rebuilding, reunit¬ 
ing it. It was a time to think, to plan, to catch one’s 
breath. 

But on October 24, 1929, in New York City, Wall 
Street’s stock market collapsed. It was The Crash. 

By October 29, history’s severest economic crisis was a 
very real thing reverberating through the whole 
capitalist, private-enterprising, commodity-merchan¬ 
dising world. 

The panic was on and the curtain rose on The Great 
Depression. 

Tim and his colleagues had been vindicated in their 
warnings. 

They now were confronted with the biggest jobs of 
their lives. 


9 

Who’s afraid of 
the big bad wolf? 

In the bleak, black fall of 1929 the season’s name spelled 
out its defeatist symbolism: fall of the year, fall of a 
decade. The chant of children at play was twisted into 
gallows humor, “They all fall down!...” 

At the end of that year there were 10,000,000 people 
living in Canada. Few escaped the scourge. By the time 
the crisis reached its crest during the lean decade, most 
workers were affected, and most farmers, and many 
small businessmen, and even some big ones. 

Businesses went bankrupt. Those still employed 
worked at shrunken pay rates or only part-time. Men’s 
camps (dubbed slave camps) gave bunk and board, plus 
20 cents a day for labor on roads or in the bush. 

In the United States, incubator of the catastrophe, 
crazed speculators leaped from skyscraper windows. 
Banks closed, fortunes were wiped out. 

Canada lay helpless in the volcanic spillover from an 
undefended border. Destitution bred hunger-lines; 
homeless wanderers sought shelter from the cold. After 
the first shock came anxiety and fear; after the fear, 
shame. 

Boys fresh out of school rode the rods of the freight 
trains coast to coast and back again; many perished 
from cold or accident. Demoralized girls hovered in 
doorways. Farmers were dispossessed; drought-ridden 
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farms crumbled to dust. Tall city buildings, started be¬ 
fore the crash, stood unfinished, forlorn skeletons. 
Working people, who had labored and saved for years, 
lost their homes. In the Toronto and Yorks area 12,000 
received eviction notices during 1931. 

Coarse, throat-rasping cigarettes like Zig-Zag went on 
sale, cheap, five to a pack. It was against the law, but in 
many neighborhood shops you could buy a single 
cigarette. Or you rolled your own and you saved the 
butts and made new smokes from them. 

There was no government unemployment insurance, 
no medicare or hospital insurance, no “baby bonus,” no 
old age security pension. 

The homeless and the foodless and the ill-clad had to 
beg from private charity or borrow from friend or 
neighbor or plead at the local welfare office for a bag of 
groceries or a voucher to trade in for groceries, and had 
often to submit to the humiliation of suspicious, 
officious inspectors rummaging through their bed¬ 
rooms to see whether the kids or the mother really 
needed new underwear or new stockings—and what’s 
that empty beer bottle doing on the windowsill? 

Red-necked politicians and black-hearted publishers 
pounced on the victims: You’ve been spoiled by soft 
living. If you really want to work you can always find 
work, instead of cheating the taxpayers and living the 
Riley life of a welfare bum. 

In a booklet about the Depression, Ben Swankey 
wrote, “Official figures placed the number of unem¬ 
ployed at 26.5 percent of wage earners in 1933.. . The 
real figure, according to labor economists, was much 
higher—around 40 percent. This means that 2 out of 
every 5 people were out of a job! And in some com¬ 
munities and in some industries, the figure was 4 out of 
5 ... A whole generation was growing up that had never 
had a chance to earn a living.” 
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By early 1933 the government reported 1,357,562 
Canadians on relief, a seventh of the population. Farm 
incomes were cut in half. “Two thirds of each year’s 
crop of young men,” wrote Carl Wittke, the historian, 
“were without occupation during the Depression 
years...” 

Coal miners were working one day a week, Swankey 
wrote. Girls got $9 for a 54-hour week, tobacco workers 
$6.94 a week, women dressmakers $523 a year, farm¬ 
hands $5 a month. 

Because sick patients were out of work and could not 
pay, doctors became taxi-drivers. Rural school teachers, 
often isolated and far from home, were lucky to get 
their room and board, but little if any cash. 

Protest songs of an earlier generation were sung 
again. The legendary Joe Hill’s Tramp told of the man 

Who was broke and up against it too, for fair; 

He was not the kind that shirk, 

He was looking hard for work, 

But he heard the same old story everywhere. 

Then the chorus belted it out: 

Tramp, tramp, tramp, keep on a-tramping, 

Nothing doing here for you. 

If I catch you Wound again 
You will wear the ball and chain. 

Keep on tramping, 

That's the best thing you can do. 

The Depression produced its own up-to-date protests. 
Maurice Sugar’s Soup Song complained: 

I’m spending my nights at the flophouse, 

I’m spending my days on the street. 

I’m looking for work and I find none; 

I wish I had something to eat. 
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And the chorus derisively cried out: 

Soup, soup, 

They give me a bowl of soup. 

Soup, soup, 

They give me a bowl of soup! 

The commercial music business sometimes expressed 
the prevalent mood, as in the popular song about the 
man who had once built a railroad and had made 
America rich, and who now plaintively sings, “ Brother, 
can you spare a dime?” 


• 

Only days after the crash, Tim Buck summoned an 
emergency session of his party’s Central Committee. A 
program for action to cope with the disaster was hur¬ 
riedly hammered out. Demands were formulated: 

Guaranteed adequate relief for all unemployed work¬ 
ers; a moratorium to prevent seizure of homes because 
of inability to maintain payments; no evictions of unem¬ 
ployed tenants in arrears on rent; guaranteed feed and 
seed for farmers and immunity of their first $500 yearly 
income; a start on public works projects—St. Lawrence 
seaway, trans-Canada highway, prairie irrigation, river 
control, reforestation, reclamation. 

“We got this printed and sent it out” instead of the 
regular edition of the Worker, Buck related. “We had to 
go from house to house among our party members, and 
some of them could give us no more than a dollar.” 

It was a situation that demanded big decisions and big 
action to implement the decisions. But the party had not 
yet recovered from the split in its ranks; membership 
was down to some 1,900; the weekly paper’s press run 
“was about 2,700 and every week it was necessary to run 
around for dollars and sometimes pennies to pay the 
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printer’s bill. We had been reduced to the point at which 
we had only one fulltime worker on the payroll in the 
national office. That was myself.” (A young woman, Lil 
Adler, looked after office routine.) “I was general secre¬ 
tary of the party, I was editor of the Worker and I was 
chairman of the City Committee in Toronto. I was the 
main speaker at Toronto meetings and the main 
speaker for the national office, as well as having to write 
the editorials and get out the Worker .” 

A cramped, run-down job-printing plant, Herald 
Publishing, on Queen near Spadina, printed the Worker. 
The shop, owned by Nelson Kelly, the son of a Typo¬ 
graphical Union official, subsisted on crude retail sales- 
promotional circulars. Some weeks the owner paid off 
his staff partly in cash and partly in merchandise from 
storekeepers who couldn’t meet his printing bills. The 
Herald was glad to do the Worker for $126 an issue. 

“We had to go there at 7 o’clock Thursday evening 
with all our material, or prepared to write it.” The 
shop’s schedules required that by 6:30 a.m. all the type 
had been set and proof-read, page layouts had been 
designed and forms made ready for the press, which 
completed its pathetically-small run in a few hours or 
under. 

“So, once a week I had to sit up all night. I used to try 
to get a little snooze during the afternoon on Thursdays 
and then very often I used to go home Friday morning 
to see if I could get a couple of hours’ sleep before going 
to the office.” When enough volunteer mailers failed to 
show up, Tim had to forego his rest and, with Alice 
Buck, sleepily fold, wrap and address the paper. 

• 


It was an uphill fight. The Trade Union Educational 
League’s efforts had been effectively crippled by right- 
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wing AFL prohibitions and expulsions. The new situa¬ 
tion called for a new drive and, within weeks of the Wall 
Street collapse, the Workers Unity League, headed by 
Tom McEwen, a former blacksmith, came into being. 

Its central demand was for national non-contributory 
unemployment insurance—work or full maintenance. 

It further proposed an emergency home-construction 
program, nationalization of key industries, trade with 
the Soviet Union. 

It called for organization of the unorganized and for 
industrial unions, unity of the employed and unem¬ 
ployed, one united national trade union centre, world 
union unity. 

It urged independent working-class political action to 
beef up labor’s pressure on all levels of government. 

Its first big push was to organize the nation’s jobless 
into and around the National Unemployed Workers 
Association. Before long there was a network of local 
unemployed councils, single unemployed groups, mar¬ 
ried unemployed groups and relief camp unions. De¬ 
legations appeared before municipal councils, provin¬ 
cial bodies and the federal government in Ottawa. In 
1931 the signatures of 100,000 people supported the 
unemployment insurance demand. 

“The local councils of unemployed workers,” Buck 
wrote, “became the rallying centres for a large section of 
the trade union movement as well as for unemployed 
workers. The councils made certain that the families of 
unemployed workers were fed. So effective did their 
fight on this issue become that local welfare depart¬ 
ments tended increasingly to grant relief to families 
upon the demand of the unemployed workers’ coun¬ 
cils.” 

He described the “flying squads” in the cities: When 
an appeal came from a family threatened with eviction, 
the jobless activists, men and women, would rush off on 
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foot, by streetcar or in a volunteered auto to defend the 
home. Others mobilized reserves by phone. As many as 
200 defenders sometimes converged on a house. They 
would surround the sheriffs officers, keep them from 
the doors and windows, order them to get lost. 

“It was successful and, as workers discovered that 
evictions could be prevented, more and more of them 
joined. The National Unemployed Workers Association 
became a genuine mass movement all over the country.” 


For Ronald Liversedge who migrated from England, 
the Depression started in 1927, two years before the 
crash. He has written vividly about his hard times, first 
as western farm laborer and job-hunter in low- 
employment cities before 1929, then in the thick of the 
Depression as the spirited counter-attack gained 
momentum on the West Coast. 

He has sketched a large word-mural and filled it in 
with the bold details of minor combatants and major 
heroes, day-to-day incident, anecdote and epic en¬ 
counter; police guns, police horses, police provocations 
against hounded youngsters defending themselves with 
bare fists or stones. 

Ron Liversedge’s reminiscences celebrate militant 
camaraderie on the picket-lines, in the camps, on the 
freights, at sit-ins, hunger marches, demonstrations and 
jails—the discipline, loyalty, good humor and, often, 
the sense of history being lived. An outstanding partici¬ 
pant, he shuns self-pity and prefers to laugh at his 
tormentors. He wryly describes lining up outside a 
hopelessly-crowded Sudbury feeding-station (standing 
room only, inside and out) to get his bowl of boiled 
beans: some days, he says, you waited in sub-zero cold, 
your ill-shod feet freezing on a sheet of ice; other times, 
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after a sudden thaw, you stood in slush, your sodden 
shoes soaked and your feet raw and miserable. 

It was a period when you fought or you perished. It 
was a time when inspired rank-and-file leaders came 
forward — ardent companions, fighting dreamers, red 
knights of the bare table. 


On the trade union front the beleaguered Workers 
Unity League “rallied the workers who were still em¬ 
ployed. Mass resistance,” Buck wrote, “was organized 
against wage-cuts, the lengthening of hours and the 
merciless speed-up by which the bosses were taking 
wholesale advantage of the crisis .. . The WUL or¬ 
ganized a hundred thousand workers in industries that 
had never been organized before. 

“Several of its strikes will stand for a long time as 
historic examples of working-class action. The great 
strike of the longshoremen in Montreal, led by 
rank-and-file workers, defied the combined forces of 
the bosses and the municipal and provincial govern¬ 
ments. Stratford, where workers never previously or¬ 
ganized, maintained their picket-line in defiance of 
troops and tanks. Fraser Mills, where the strike was 
carried through ‘looking into the muzzles’ of machine- 
guns. Noranda, where militancy aroused neighboring 
bushworkers to drop their axes and take their places in 
the miners’ picket-line. Corbin, where striking miners 
and their families held out for five months against police 
and mine-company violence, and called off the strike 
only after the company completely abandoned the 
mine. 

“True, there were victims of employer viciousness 
and police violence — Nick Zynchuk shot in the back by 
a policeman in Montreal while being evicted; three min- 
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ers shot dead and 13 wounded by volleys from the rifles 
of Mounties shooting up a peaceful and lawful joint 
meeting of striking miners in Estevan; brutal organized 
violence at Flin Flon, at Anyox, every place where work¬ 
ers struggled. But organization went on. 

“The long-established tradition that ‘workers can’t be 
organized in hard times’ was shown to be false. 

“The number of strikes increased. In all Canada there 
were 86 strikes in 1931 and the number increased stead¬ 
ily to 189 in 1934.” Of these 189 strikes, 109 were led by 
the WUL; of the 109 contests, 84 ended in victory. “The 
only strikes won by the working class during the crisis 
years were led by the WUL.” Buck declared. 

“ Don’t be hailed out, don’t be frozen out, don’t be starved out, 
don’t be sold out — fight!” 

Foreclosure, crop failure, drought, dust storm, un¬ 
sold wheat, shrinking income, eroded credit, sheriffs 
sale—few farmers were immune from the plague. For 
the victims the slogan was something they could make 
their own: “... Don’t be sold out — fight!” 

Saskatoon was the base for groups of western farm 
radicals, led by the prairie Communists, Walter Wig¬ 
gins, L P MacNamee, John M Clarke, working hard to 
rally support behind the militant resistance movement 
of the Farmers Unity League. 

Clarke, a modest, sandy-haired Shetland Islander 
who had been in Canada since 1911 and had worked as 
BC logger and union organizer, was editor of the 
Furrow. For a number of years he had been a farm 
activist, operating out of a tiny Saskatoon office which, 
contrary to building regulations, served as his living 
quarters, where he also prepared his meals. Because 
farm money was tight and the Furrow missed some is- 
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sues, friendly farmers offered wheat to help pay the 
printing bills, but the price of wheat was ’way down. 
Others offered a pig, a calf, but the livestock market was 
“shot to pieces.” 

The FUL, encouraged by city experiences in combat¬ 
ting evictions, helped the farmers develop their own 
prairie variations. Buck described how it was done: 

“We were able to develop a very high degree of or¬ 
ganization, so that, for sheriffs sales, larger turnouts 
came to the sales than had ever been known before. But 
the sheriffs sales brought no money because any man 
who dared to go higher than a dollar was in danger of 
retaliation. Nobody ever said what the retaliation would 
be, but there were plenty of implications and plenty of 
suggestions that he would suffer. Of course, the plight 
of the farmers was such that very few farmers who had 
enough money to go to a sheriff s sale wanted to spend 
their money, and the majority of farmers, who had 
nothing and who were in a desperate state, went to the 
sheriffs sale to help their neighbor, knowing that they 
might need help next week. 

“A gang plough would go up for sale. Somebody 
would offer a dollar and there would be no more bids 
and it went for a dollar .. . Sheriffs sales became a joke 
and it was impossible for the bank or the company that 
expected to get the proceeds to get anything out of it, 
not even enough, sometimes, to pay the fees of the 
auctioneer.” At the end of the sale, the farmer still had 
all his stock, furniture and equipment. 

“Vigilance committees were established in scores of 
townships . .. When an eviction was attempted on the 
farm, it was really a mass campaign. Most of the farmers 
had lost their telephones. The telephones were still in 
their homes but they had been disconnected .. . but with 
our advice they learned to connect their telephones to 
the fence wires and they were telephoning to each other 
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over the fence wires all over the prairie provinces. 

“When an eviction was threatened, they had com¬ 
munication by telephone better than we did in the cities. 
They went out in droves and mounted their buggies.” 
(Bennett buggies, nicknamed after the then prime 
minister, R B Bennett.) “Most of them couldn’t buy 
gasoline, so they hitched a horse to their Ford cars, in 
some cases two horses ... and away they went.” 


Beckie Buhay, deeply-involved in many Depression 
campaigns, once summed up the grassroots counter¬ 
offensive: 

“The morale of millions was raised by making them 
feel their strength and worth through the great hunger 
marches, the industrial strike battles, the Regina trek, 
farmers’ marches and non-delivery strikes, and eviction 
battles. The French-Canadian workers fought side by 
side with their English brothers and sisters—it was in¬ 
deed an inspiring period of toilers’ solidarity.” 

The crisis was only the beginning. More battles were 
to come. 


10 

Beatings, bullets, 
red squads and jails 

The jobless young did not create the crisis, nor did their 
distressed parents, nor their relatives on the ghost- 
farms. They didn’t make the Depression, they didn’t 
want it, yet they paid for it. 

What were they to do—lie down and die, blaming 
themselves? 

They were abused, they were wretchedly hurt and 
when they complained they were warned to keep quiet, 
and when human patience could no more endure sil¬ 
ence they were assaulted, and when they defended 
themselves they were jailed. And worse. 

In the sprawling apparatus of government bounded 
by three oceans and penetrating every corner of the 
stricken country, the men who made policy and control¬ 
led the vast web of administration had no intention of 
penalizing an unrepentant financial-industrial ruling 
class for its guilt. On the contrary, it was business as 
usual, Big Business, and still in the driver’s seat. Watch 
our dust and to hell with the hindmost, which meant 
most other Canadians. 

Officialdom instinctively retaliated against the 
Depression’s victims, especially those who would not 
shut up. Police forces were beefed up, training sessions 
studied mob control, red squads prepared programs of 
action. 
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There were mentors aplenty to incite them, offering a 
decade of practical experience from uninhibited dic¬ 
tatorships in the Baltic states, Finland, Poland, Hun¬ 
gary, the Balkans, Latin America and Asia, to say noth¬ 
ing of Italy. There was an unending flow of gruesome 
stories, seeping to the surface like blood from a ban¬ 
dage, shocking accounts of torture and murder by the 
secret police, of horror without end, ordeal without end. 

The world’s economic crisis intensified the conflict of 
the empires. The British, the Americans, the French, 
the Dutch and Japanese and Italians—and now the 
Germans—conspired against each other, grabbed col¬ 
onies, suppressed colonies or lusted after colonies and, 
simultaneously, singly and in collusion, labored furi¬ 
ously to overthrow the young Soviet Union which was 
straining to push through its first Five-Year Plan during 
an era when fascism was on the march, rumors of war 
multiplied, and populations were already being bombed 
in faraway places. 


• 

In Canada the Depression produced its own police 
methods. Richard Bedford Bennett, wealthy beneficiary 
of the Eddy Match fortune, became prime minister. 
Brigadier-General Dennis C Draper was appointed 
chief of Toronto police. 

Bennett promised to “blast our way into the markets 
of the world” and warned that “agitators and agitation 
will be crushed under an iron heel of ruthlessness.” 
Draper threatened, “I’ll have you all behind bars.” 

They shared some characteristics, the tall, apple¬ 
cheeked, portly corporation lawyer, and the short, ram¬ 
rod martinet. Both were arrogant, dictatorial, bigoted 
and ultra-conservative; each was prone to near¬ 
apoplectic furies—Bennett, in black swallow-tail coat, 
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striped trousers, starched wing collar, grey tie, snapping 
at the members of a deputation, “Where were you born? 
Where were you born?” and Draper (whether in full 
uniform or in mufti) erect behind a big desk, glowering 
at his prisoners and roaring, “Were you born in Russia? 
Were you born in Russia?” 

They were the prototypes, these two, the original 
true-blue models. The rest of Canada had to content 
itself with economy-brand, replica bully-boys. They all 
earned their keep. 

For some years now, even before Bennett’s election, 
General Draper had been systematically expanding his 
system of repression, most brutally demonstrated in the 
series of 1929-1930 battles of Queen’s Park. “These 
were, in fact,” Buck wrote, “attempts by the workers to 
maintain their traditional right to hold meetings in 
Queen’s Park—a right then being challenged for the 
first time since 1872. 

“The first violent effort to destroy this traditional 
right was made by the Toronto Police Department on 
August 1, 1929. Some 12,000 Toronto workers were 
gathered in the park for the annual No More War day. 
At the last moment, Chief Constable Draper allowed it 
to be known that he intended to prevent the meeting.” 
Buck and his party ignored the ban. They proceeded to 
the park bandstand. Tim never forgot what followed: 

“When I was walking up the steps to start to speak and 
the policeman who was standing at the foot of the 
steps—after I had passed him, mind you, after the 
chairlady and I had passed—he turned around and 
grabbed me by the shoulder and said, ‘No you don’t.’ I 
said, ‘Take your hands off me,’ and Inspector Mulhol- 
land knocked all my front teeth out.” The chairlady, 
18-year-old Lillian Himmelfarb, “was roughly mauled 
and insulted. 

“As though this were a signal, scores of mounted 
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policemen rode into the crowd using their whips right 
and left against everybody who didn’t run. Simul¬ 
taneously, motorcycle police rode into the small knots of 
workers missed by the cossacks. The meeting was 
smashed.” 

Some 35 years later the day was still vivid in his mem¬ 
ory: “Two policemen took me, one by each arm, and led 
me away. . . Alice and the three children came up and 
got beside me. She insisted on walking out with me 
because on previous occasions I had been beaten rather 
badly . .. When the policeman said, ‘There’s no need for 
you to come,’ she said, ‘I’m not coming, I’m just walking 
behind you.’ They took me down to College Street at 
that time and said, ‘Now get going and don’t come back 
here,’ and they released me.” 

For Buck the class struggle was a fact of life and there 
was no doubt where his loyalties lay. Realistically, and 
with a certain quiet satisfaction, he later recalled an 
incident in the park: 

“If you look at the Toronto Daily Star that was pub¬ 
lished the day after that, you’ll see in one of the big 
pictures a short, stocky fellow whom I knew very well, a 
carpenter, delivering a right to a police constable, and 
the police constable is going off his feet, he is completely 
off the ground, in orbit, practically speaking. Now, the 
man was fighting back, and it was rather difficult to see 
why a man shouldn’t fight back, in those circumstances. 
But there again, whether you say it’s defiance, or that we 
were the victims, depends on which side you’re on.” 

• 

You could be arrested and charged with vagrancy if 
you had just arrived in town, with no local address and 
no money; you could also be arrested and held without 
charge and then ordered to leave town. Local residents 
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could also be accused of vagrancy for having no visible 
means of support, or for loitering. Every flyspeck on the 
map had its own nuisance bylaws, like littering (for 
distributing leaflets) or begging (for running a tag day). 
The more serious offences might include disorderly 
conduct, assaulting an officer, obstructing the police, 
impeding vehicular traffic, unlawful assembly, creating 
a disturbance, illegal picketing, trespass. And sedition. 
And, later, more sweeping charges under the Criminal 
Code and the Immigration Act. 

The catalogue of repressions was a non-stop scandal. 
Civil rights were flouted as a matter of course. Those 
sworn to uphold law, order and justice cynically violated 
the hollow cliches of their own morality codes. Police¬ 
men lied under oath; judges, barely concealing their 
prejudice, performed like prosecutors. 

Indoor meetings were invaded, with Red Squad de¬ 
tectives, arms akimbo, scanning the faces in the audi¬ 
ence, intimidating, harassing. Homes were raided, as 
were offices and printshops. A whole issue of the Worker 
was confiscated. Police cruisers, parked across the way 
from halls and offices, seized visitors, bullying, often 
roughing them. People were picked up on the street, 
searched and held in preventive detention on the days 
of scheduled meetings. Stage-play rehearsals were dis¬ 
rupted and the actors were questioned. Phones were 
bugged, the mail was intercepted, homes were placed 
under surveillance, spies and provocateurs were 
sneaked into organizations. Buildings were arbitrarily 
condemned, offices padlocked. People were baited, 
pushed around, slapped, kicked, choked, beaten, club¬ 
bed, whipped, punched, tear-gassed, shot. 

People were crippled, people were killed. In the fall 
of 1929 two Finnish-Canadian lumber union organizers, 
John Voutilainen and Viljo Rosvall, started out to visit 
some struck camps not far from Port Arthur. They 
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never made it. In the spring, under the melting ice of a 
shallow stream, their battered bodies were discovered. 

Jails and prisons were packed to capacity. Between 
1931 and 1934 some 10,000 Canadians were arrested 
for their militancy. Annie Buller, veteran of many 
causes from the days of her Montreal girlhood and 
afterward, was asked to help striking miners in Sas¬ 
katchewan. She kissed her young son Jimmy and her 
husband Harry and left for Bienfait. Sam Scarlett, the 
one-time Wobbly who became a communist in Canada 
after amassing a total of 99 years of prison sentences in 
the US, was also there. Both Annie and Sam were ar¬ 
rested and sentenced to a year apiece after police killed 
the three strikers in nearby Estevan—Nick Narvan, 
Julian Hryshko, Peter Markunt. 

There were other victims, many others, those who 
complained, those who resisted, and those who merely 
tried to go somewhere else, it didn’t matter where. How 
many were pushed from the roofs of moving freights by 
railway cops, how many were shot, how many died 
under the boxcars will never be known. 

Between 1931 and 1933 some 10,000 foreign-born 
(and British) workers, reviled by demagogic racists, 
were deported wholesale and summarily, short years 
after they had been conned and cajoled into Utopia. 
Militants were singled out, held virtually incom¬ 
municado and then flung back to their countries of 
origin, where often their fate was decided by the fascists. 

In 1930, when a federal election was announced, the 
ruling Liberal Party was not eager to wage a hard-times 
contest but the Tories were confident of sweeping their 
new leader into office on a wave of Depression com¬ 
plaints tied to Bennett’s promise that he would cure 
unemployment within 30 days. 
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“Shortly before the election was called,” Buck said 
later, “and after we had announced our intention of 
nominating candidates, a police officer came into the 
office one morning and said, ‘Put your coat on, Tim. 
The chief wants to see you.’ 

“ ‘The chief? Do you have a warrant?’ 

“ ‘No,’ he said, ‘we don’t have a warrant.’ There were 
two officers, plainclothesmen; Bill Nursey and Dan 
Mann were their names. ‘No, we don’t have a warrant. 
We’ve got hands big enough to take you without a war¬ 
rant.’ 

“It illustrates the way things had developed that I was 
already conditioned to the point at which I knew that 
nothing was to be gained by my refusing to go .. . They 
had come to the conclusion that the Communist Party 
was already an illegal party. Our street meetings were 
broken, and had been, over a period of two 
years.. . . We were refused halls ... The owners were 
threatened that if they allowed us to use their halls, they 
would lose their licenses. So I went. 

“When we walked into the outer office of the chief, 
there was the Rev. A E Smith. I said, ‘A E, have you 
been called too?’ He said, ‘I wasn’t called, I was ordered. 
Two policemen came.’ I said, ‘In uniform?’ He said, ‘No, 
plainclothesmen.’ So we sat for about 15 minutes and 
then two uniformed policemen came and said, ‘You 
Buck? You Smith?’ We said, ‘Yes.’ We went in and there 
sat Denny Draper .. . He sat at an enormous desk and 
looked up at A E Smith, pointing his finger, and said: 

“ ‘You born in Russia?’ 

“And A E Smith said, ‘No, Sir, I was born in Canada.’ 

“ ‘I didn’t ask you if you were born in Canada.’ 

“He pointed his finger at me and said, ‘You born in 
Russia?’ 

“ ‘No, Sir,’ I said, ‘I was born in England.’ 

“ ‘I didn’t ask you if you were born in England. 
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Whether you were born in Russia or not is beyond my 
power to prove at this moment, but I know you’re lying 
and I want to tell you that you’ve told your last lie to me. 
I’ve been watching you fellows and I know that you’re in 
the pay of Russia and I’m going to tread on you so hard 
that you’ll never be able to raise your heads again in this 
city. I’m going to clean this city up.’ 

“So A E Smith said, ‘But, Sir, I would like to point out 
to you that I’m a candidate in the forthcoming federal 
elections.’ 

“ ‘Don’t you lie to me about being candidates.’ 

“I said, ‘Well, Sir, I’m a candidate also.’ 

“ ‘I’ve had enough of this insolence from you fellows.’ 
He rang the bell and said, ‘Take these fellows out. And 
let me tell you two before you leave, I’m going to have 
you behind bars just as sure as my name is Dennis 
Draper.’ Well, we went out. .. A E Smith said, ‘Oh, the 
man is mad.’ ‘But the fact is,’ I said, ‘it’s hard to believe 
he’s doing this entirely on his own.’ ” 


The repression was part of an over-all national 
program—coordinated at its higher levels, more spon¬ 
taneous in the various localities, where ambitious 
policemen, as it were, competed to carve quick reputa¬ 
tions for themselves. Toronto could teach the whole 
country a trick or two; there was more action here, more 
experience here in the practice of cruelty, more beefy 
giant lawmen, more hate, and deeper wells of reaction. 
How else explain some of the things that happened 
here? 

Item: In Alexandra Park (at Bathurst and Dundas 
Streets) one evening when hundreds of men, women 
and children gather for a meeting, the police allow the 
crowd to enter the park, then surround them and con- 
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certedly turn the exhausts of their motorcycles into the 
faces of the choking people, then proceed to pummel 
them. 

Item: Girls arrested at meetings and hauled to To¬ 
ronto City Hall police quarters are taunted by detec¬ 
tives, “Maybe we’ll nationalize you. What do you think 
of that?” 

Item: Chief Draper prohibits public speeches in lan¬ 
guages other than English in licensed halls. A Belgian- 
Canadian, Albert Greaves, starts to speak in French. He 
is arrested. Philip Halperin, editor of Der Kamf, a 
Yiddish-language communist paper, speaks in Yiddish. 
He is arrested. 

Item: Officers of the Red Squad try to provoke a panic 
during an election mass meeting in the Standard 
Theatre. They throw a teargas bomb which explodes on 
the stage and temporarily blinds Beckie Buhay of the 
Labor Defense League. They throw more gas bombs 
into the crowd of 1,300. 

Item: A street-corner election meeting at Shuter and 
Yonge Streets is attacked by the inspector and detectives 
from No. 2 Police Station. Tom McEwen is pulled from 
the speaker’s makeshift stand. He and I are thrown into 
a cruiser-car and repeatedly punched on the way to the 
station-house. (A E Smith later wrote, “At the station, 
Tom was violently thrown out of the police car. He fell 
on his back in the yard and was seized by the feet and 
dragged on his back into the station. He was placed 
against the wall and brutally assaulted. He was struck on 
the face with clenched fists. His nose was severely in¬ 
jured. He was bleeding profusely.”) Then we are 
thrown into a cell. (I have lost some front teeth.) I sound 
an alarm and demand that Tom be taken to a hospital, 
where a doctor remarks, “It’s a wonder you’re still 
alive.” 

Item: Billy Keefe, at a Queen’s Park meeting, hears a 
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speech about India. People applaud and he shouts, 
“Long live the Indian revolution!” He is charged with 
sedition, the judge offers freedom if he quits “the reds.” 
He refuses, serves six months in jail. 

Item: On a Saturday evening detectives enter the 650 
Bay Street building which houses various left offices. 
The two men climb to the top floor, stay only a few 
minutes, leave. A young communist, Bill Kashtan, catch¬ 
ing up on some paper work, has seen the visitors go up. 
On a hunch he searches a washroom and finds a bottle 
of cheap wine under the bathtub. He pours the wine 
down the toilet bowl. Other policemen enter, make their 
way to the top, search the bathroom, find nothing and 
leave, obviously annoyed. 

Item: Red Squad officers encourage hoodlum gangs to 
violently attack sidewalk election meetings. The police 
stand by, smiling, and do nothing. 

Item: Fascist bands, shouting “Heil Hitler!” attack a 
Willowvale Park meeting. The Red Squad “anti¬ 
subversives” stand by, smile, do nothing. 

Item: The building at 650 Bay is padlocked as a 
“fire-trap.” After Buck and the other tenants are forced 
to move out, the condemn order is lifted. The building 
is still in use, as a cheap hotel, 40 years later. 

Item: Tim Buck seeks new office space. Through a 
Captain Hughes, the rental agent, he finds a small place 
(owned by the Anglican Church) on Adelaide at Church 
Street and moves in. One day, when Hughes is present 
on business, there is a phone call for him. It is Draper 
and Draper is hot. He wants Hughes to evict the Reds. 
Hughes’ face reddens and he snaps back, a captain 
defying a brigadier-general, “Sir, are you trying to sub¬ 
orn me? I want you to know that I’m a businessman. I 
act for a very responsible organization and I tell only the 
truth, at least when I’m dealing with my customers and 
with my clients and with our tenants. Never mind that, 
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Sir. Any threats that you wish to make against me can be 
made and you can make them freely, but don’t try to 
suborn me.” 

Item: “On one occasion the skin had been taken off the 
back of my heels quite deliberately by two policemen 
holding my arms and another walking behind me and 
treading on my heels as I was walking.” It is Tim Buck 
talking, telling the story, as he had first told it on that 
long-ago evening when a group of friends sat in his 
Delaney Crescent kitchen and we looked at the raw and 
painful mess created by William Nursey, head of the 
Red Squad. 










11 

Were going to strike 
a death blow 


“On the evening of the 11th of August, 1931 ... Lil had 
already closed her desk preparatory to going home, 
when a man walked in. He didn’t knock, he just walked 
in. First he asked, ‘Is this the Communist Party?’ I said, 
‘Yes.’ ‘Are you Tim Buck?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 

“ ‘Well, I have a warrant for your arrest. Will you 
stand over here?’ 

“ ‘When you tell me what the warrant is all about,’ I 
answered. ‘It’s not necessary. I am ordered to arrest 
you. You are charged under Section 98A of the Crimi¬ 
nal Code.’ I said, ‘Charged with what?’ He said, ‘Well, 
Section 98A is rather sweeping. You should know.’ I 
did, of course. ‘You should know all about it and it’s not 
necessary to charge you with any specific crime. You’re 
charged with infringing the terms of Section 98A of the 
Criminal Code and it is not my duty to describe what 
those terms are.’ 

“ ‘So,’ I figured, ‘this is it.’ I stepped over to where he 
had told me and then he said to Lil, ‘Who are you?’ ‘I’m 
Mr. Buck’s secretary.’ It was the first time I had ever 
heard her called that, but she rose to the occasion. He 
said, ‘What is your name?’ She told him. ‘You stand over 
there.’ So she came and stood where he told her. He 
picked up my briefcase and said, ‘Is this your briefcase?’ 
‘Yes.’ ‘I am hereby taking possession of this under the 
terms of my warrant.’ 
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“He telephoned and said, ‘Yes, I have Buck under 
arrest.’ When something was said over the other end, he 
said, ‘Yes, I’ll conduct a thorough search after Buck is 
taken.’ 

“He was a plainclothesman and, I discovered after¬ 
ward, a Royal Canadian Mounted Policeman. A few 
minutes afterwards two municipal policemen came in. 
They took me, and the other fellow said to Lil, ‘You can 
go. Don’t come back here ... I’ll contact you if I need 
you.’ 

“They took me over to Court Street and booked me 
for vagrancy and put me in a cell, with steel slats to sleep 
on, and held me there all night. 

“The next morning I was taken to the City Hall and 
there, to my surprise, were a number of other people 
who had been arrested. It was evident that the raids had 
been simultaneous.” 


• 

In Ottawa the prime minister had demanded and 
Parliament had granted a free hand to employ whatever 
means he considered necessary to “maintain peace, 
order and good government.” 

The federal justice minister, Hugh Guthrie, had 
given the signal to the Ontario attorney-general, Col¬ 
onel William H Price and, in Toronto, less than a fort¬ 
night later, Major-General VAS Williams, Ontario Pro¬ 
vincial Police commissioner, at a briefing for various 
police and government officials, had declared. “We are 
going to strike a death blow at the Communist Party,” 
and had dispatched six police cars on their missions. At 
7 p.m., on August 11, their crews had stormed in to the 
offices of the Communist Party, the Worker, Workers 
Unity League, Workers International Relief, Friends of 
the Soviet Union and the homes of Tim Buck, John 
Boychuk and Tom McEwen. 
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During a lifetime of persecutions and provocations, 
Buck did not often raise his voice in anger, nor was he a 
bitter man, but even 21 years later his resentment rose 
at the memory as he described the coordinated raids by 
local, provincial and federal police: 

“They established a new low level for attempts at 
police intimidation. Doors were broken open; clothing, 
bed linen, table linen, books, even the contents of 
kitchen cabinets, were strewn indiscriminately about the 
floors. Pictures were torn from their frames. They 
seized the libraries that workingmen had spent their 
lives collecting. Not one of those books was ever re¬ 
stored to its rightful owner.” 

Alice Buck and the children were away from home at 
the time. The police “unceremoniously pried the front 
door open, ripping the lock off. They left it that way. 
The door swung idly,” until Tim was released on bail 
several days later and returned to be confronted with 
the interior shambles of his house. 

“That wanton destruction,” he remarked, “was de¬ 
scribed afterwards as ‘a thorough search for evidence.’ ” 

• 

The newspapers erupted in an orgy of strident 
headlines— Communist Inner Circle Shattered by Arrests 
.. . Soviet Agents Taken into Custody... Liable to 20 Years 
. . . Zero Hour Strikes . . . Death Blow Planned —and 
wallowed in malicious speculation. 

Under arrest were nine men, among them some of 
the country’s outstanding communists. Seized in To¬ 
ronto were Tim Buck, the general secretary; Mathew 
Popovich, organizer and editor of Ukrainian-language 
publications; John Boychuk, a union tailor active among 
Ukrainian workers; and Tom Cacic, Yugoslav-Canadian 
mine organizer in the North. Shipped back from Van- 
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couver as prisoners under guard were Sam Carr, the 
party’s organization secretary, and Malcolm Bruce, 
editor of the Worker, while Tom Hill, a leading figure 
among Finnish-Canadians, was brought from Coch¬ 
rane. Missed in the Toronto raids was Tom McEwen, 
head of the Workers Unity League, who presently de¬ 
cided to turn himself in. (A 19-year-old, Michael Gil¬ 
more, was picked up, but since he belonged to the 
Young Communist League, which had not been named 
in the indictment, the charges against him were later 
withdrawn.) 

The jailed men were charged with being members 
and officers of an unlawful organization (under Section 
98) and with being parties to a seditious conspiracy. 

Arthur Meighen had rammed Section 98 through 
Parliament to wreck the Winnipeg Strike of 1919. Five 
times, from 1926 to 1930, the House of Commons had 
voted repeal, but the Senate had killed the move every 
time, once by only three votes. 

Now, 12 years later, the ill-begotten legislation was 
reactivated, to be used by Prime Minister Bennett (in¬ 
creasingly known as Iron Heel Bennett) and by other 
but no less reactionary politicians across the hungry 
land. 

The Criminal Code’s sedition laws could be inter¬ 
preted to cover a rather wide range of political 
offenses—creating discontent, etc. etc., towards the 
monarch, the Constitution, Parliament or established 
institutions; exciting ill-will among various classes; sub¬ 
verting the laws; creating tumults or strifes; endanger¬ 
ing public peace, etc. 

Section 98’s function was to close possible loopholes 
overlooked by the already-comprehensive sedition laws 
but, more importantly, to give the authorities arbitrary 
power to arrest almost any person and outlaw almost 
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any progressive organization on the flimsiest of pre¬ 
texts. 

This incredible law purported to defend Canadians 
from violent political change. You were guilty if you 
sold, spoke, discussed, taught, circulated, wrote, re¬ 
ceived, owned or imported anything which suggested a 
link with an outlawed organization; if you wrote or 
displayed anywhere any badge, button or banner which 
might hint at any illicit contact; if you gave any money to 
such person or body; if you advocated or defended a 
prohibited society; if you rented space or sheltered such 
group or any of its subsidiaries. 

What’s more, you were guilty if you could not prove 
your innocence, for the onus of proof was not on the 
accuser but on the accused. 

The law was not aimed solely at Communists. It was 
an omnibus weapon so loaded as to threaten any social 
critic’s freedom of opinion, any worker’s or farmer’s 
right to organize, any jobless youth’s freedom of assem¬ 
bly. 

Born in panic and resuscitated in fear, Section 98 was 
a political measure devised to buttress a hard-pressed 
profit system. Before it ran its course it would claim 
more captives. It would also generate many other 
politically-motivated arrests, imprisonments and depor¬ 
tations on a variety of repressive charges. 

With nine under arrest in Toronto, the Canadian 
Labor Defense League reacted quickly, but the un- 
duly-high bail, set at $25,000 for Buck, $20,000 for each 
of the other men and $15,000 for the youth, delayed 
release for several days. 

Sympathetic workers who were pledging their homes 
as surety were warned by the magistrate who examined 
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them: Did they know that if the accused were convicted, 
the bail bondsmen could have all their property 
confiscated? Yes, they knew. They were ready to stand 
bail. And so, finally, the prisoners were set free to await 
their trials. 

Buck had been held in the Court Street Police Station, 
subsisting on sandwiches, had belatedly been allowed a 
blanket, and had then been shipped out to be locked up 
again, this time behind the bricks, bars and sullen stone 
trim of the ancient, obsolete and gloomy Don Jail. 

Now out on bail, Tim and his colleagues met to plan 
the resistance and the legal defense and to raise money. 
He was sent out on a national tour. 

• 

Trial preliminaries opened on Monday morning, 
Nov. 2, during the fall assizes of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario, Mr. Justice W H Wright presiding, in a court¬ 
room of the old Toronto city hall. 

Members of the Red Squad sat up front in the large 
chamber, whose doors were guarded by police. Special 
plainclothes and uniformed detachments were stationed 
in the corridors. Others stood at the street entrances of 
the massive stone building and on the wide stone steps. 
The surrounding streets were patrolled by mounted 
and foot constables. 

Visitors were discouraged, though there were plenty 
of seats. Attempts were made repeatedly to bar this 
writer and other reporters of the labor press. 

The judge hardly bothered to conceal his ill-will. He 
was visibly annoyed when Buck addressed him as “Your 
Honor” instead of “Your Lordship.” When Tim asked 
for permission to sit at counsel’s table, since he was 
conducting his own defense, he was turned down. When 
defense counsel, Hugh J MacDonald, asked for a small 
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table on which Buck could write his trial notes, the judge 
again refused. When a leaflet, urging a demonstration 
against Section 98 and for release of the prisoners, was 
shown to him, Mr. Wright ordered the accused men 
confined in custody for three nights. He had the prin¬ 
ters arrested for contempt and fined them $25 apiece. 

The trial jury was selected after numerous defense 
challenges. Some members of a shadow “worker’s jury,” 
chosen by defense conferences across the country, and 
necessarily anonymous, managed to slip into the court¬ 
room. A E Smith, tall and distinguished, sat throughout 
as the prisoners’ representative. Crown and defense 
lawyers whispered among themselves at their tables, 
questioned witnesses; reporters filled sheets of copy 
paper, which were rushed by messenger to editorial 
offices; the 12 jurymen yawned and looked blank; the 
huge judge squirmed on his chair. 

Stacks of books by Marx, Engels and others, together 
with reports, resolutions, newspapers and pamphlets, 
heaped on a table (over a hundred items) were ready at 
hand to bolster the crown’s case. 

Norman Sommerville, K C, chief of prosecution, cal¬ 
led a succession of police officers who testified that the 
communists were indeed communists. He accused them 
of fomenting class struggle, industrial conflict and rural 
radicalism: 

“In other words, by the creation of this feeling of 
discontent and antagonism, the party believes it can 
bring about revolutionary feeling, and then a small 
group of well-trained men can step into the lead and 
bring about a revolution.” 

His central charge was embellished with newspaper 
choruses chanting about Moscow control, red con¬ 
spiracies, Moscow gold, clandestine activities, Moscow 
propaganda, belief in force and violence. 

He cited no specific act of violence, no specific advo- 
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cacy of violence by any of the men in the dock. His 
strategy was to create a scare atmosphere, to pile in¬ 
nuendo on insinuation, to convince not only the dazed 
jury but the whole country that even though the com¬ 
munists denied and rejected force and violence or 
foreign control, they had to be guilty, because the sum- 
total of their activity was to encourage unrest and disor¬ 
der. He was not interested so much in punishing these 
men as in outlawing the Communist Party, and he put 
on a headline-grabbing show during his 10 days in 
court. (There was no sitting on Armistice Day: respect 
for the war dead.) 

He called a surprise witness, RCMP Sgt. John Leo¬ 
pold who, as Jack Esselwein, had been sent to spy on 
radical political groups, as well as trade unions, as far 
back as 1921. The man who had been exposed in 1928 
as a stool-pigeon, strutted smartly to the witness stand 
and snapped to attention. 

This observer wrote at the time, “And so, Esselwein, 
clad in Leopold’s blazing uniform, stood in the witness 
box, shifting his eyes from the lamps to the clock, from 
the clock to the ceiling, from the ceiling to the 
floor—but never once in the direction of the men he 
had spied on—nervously drinking glass after glass of 
water, wiping his face frequently, though the courtroom 
was not warm.” 

Perhaps the crown was proud of its man’s perfor¬ 
mance (though he was no Nelson Eddy Mountie) but 
many were sickened by this exhibition of the runty 
police agent bearing false witness against men who had 
given him food and shelter and friendship in their 
homes. 

The communists, said Leopold, aimed to overthrow 
“the existing institutions, the state and the social order 
in general... by the application of violence and force.” 

Tim Buck recalled the occasion: “This poor guy was 
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sweating, trying to loosen his collar, and he was so un¬ 
comfortable, and he looked so incongruous.” 

Buck, with his co-defendants, fought back on the wit¬ 
ness stand against the crown’s escalating assaults, which 
pilloried communist agrarian policy and trade union 
activity, the left press, Finnish, Ukrainian and other 
immigrant cultural societies, and the communist move¬ 
ment in general, indignantly equated with dictatorship, 
disrespect for property, an instinct for violence and 
anarchy, disloyalty to Canada and outright treason. 

Towards the end of the trial, after Buck had com¬ 
pleted examination of his witnesses and the afternoon 
was well on, Judge Wright announced that the sitting 
would continue on through the evening and called on 
Buck to deliver his address to the jury there and then. 

“I’m not prepared to speak,” Tim protested. “I must 
appeal for at least a 15-minute recess.” (He had ex¬ 
pected a whole evening to assemble his notes and 
documentation for the following day.) 

Mr. Wright allowed a recess of five minutes. 

Tim, caught unaware, nevertheless spoke for over 
three hours. The judge, a large, corpulent and florid 
man, interrupted irritably; he scowled, he was peevish; 
he angrily dismissed some remarks as irrelevant: “I have 
told you time after time, I don’t want to stop you or call 
the police to stop you, but this harangue has nothing to 
do with the evidence.” 

Buck, speaking for his party, was determined to ex¬ 
plain its role. He and his comrades were proud of their 
records as responsible and disciplined individuals who 
rejected the government’s accusations, but they showed 
more concern for the reputation of their movement 
than for their own persecution. 
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In his address to the jury, Buck sought to show in 
theoretical and historical argument how the communist 
movement had risen in Canada out of Canadian condi¬ 
tions similar to those in other capitalist economies, how 
working-class consciousness could become a liberating 
force, how a reactionary ruling class in Canada was itself 
flagrantly guilty of force and violence, and how, on the 
world scene, reactionary forces were fostering fascism 
and mobilizing for war. He concluded: 

“I only hope that the ultimate outcome of this trial, 
irrespective of the immediate outcome, will be the same 
as the outcome of the attempt right here in Toronto in 
1872 to deny trade unions the right to organize, and in 
1908 to prevent the British Labor Party from organiz¬ 
ing. I hope the attempt at oppression will only increase 
the realization of the need for working-class organiza¬ 
tions. If it does, it will have served a good purpose, and 
raise communism from a streetcorner discussion to a 
question for general study and discussion as to what it is 
and how it is to be brought about.” 

Hugh MacDonald, in his defense summary, warned: 
“There is the possibility in this trial, I feel, that its 
outcome may bring liberty into jeopardy to an extent 
beyond that to which it has ever been threatened in 
British territories.” 

Norman Sommerville’s address to the jury recapitu¬ 
lated his denunciations of communism as a peril and his 
warning that the menace had to be crushed in Canada. 
He asserted, furthermore, that the trial did not threaten 
freedom of speech. 

Mr. Justice Wright, in his charge to the jury, as much 
as told them that on the basis of the evidence the eight 
accused were guilty of working for a revolutionary 
change, wanting a proletarian dictatorship, receiving 
funds from foreign sources, operating in an under- 
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ground conspiracy, believing in force and employing 
deception. 

“The evidence,” he said, “would appear to indicate, if 
you accept it, that this Communist Party of Canada 
divides the people of Canada into two classes ... In a 
democratic country, such as this is, when a man may be a 
proletarian today and tomorrow may be a bourgeois, 
and the reverse, is it a just, proper, lawful thing to set 
one of these classes against the other? Is it just and 
proper to stress and to advocate a struggle of one class 
to destroy the other?” 

The judge’s charge were the last words the jurymen 
would hear before they passed judgment. 

They retired. Some three hours later they filed back 
in. 

They found the accused guilty on all three counts. 

Next morning Judge Wright sentenced Buck, 
McEwen, Bruce, Hill, Popovich, Boychuk, Carr to five 
years each on the two Section 98 charges and two years 
on the seditious conspiracy charge, the terms to run 
concurrently. Cacic got two years on the first counts and 
one on the third, concurrent. Deportations were to be 
carried out, where possible, after sentences were served. 
All communist property was ordered confiscated. The 
Communist Party was outlawed. 

The Eight were transported to the Don Jail and 
locked up. 

“Communism will never raise its head again in On¬ 
tario,” Attorney-General Price rejoiced. 

The defense decided to appeal. Bail bondsmen were 
ready within 24 hours, but legal red tape held up release 
of the prisoners for several days more. 

Hardly waiting to catch his breath, Buck embarked on 
two strenuous ventures. First he contested a seat on the 
five-man board of control, despite a face-to-face warn¬ 
ing from Sgt. Nursey of the Red Squad. In earlier To- 
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ronto elections the communist vote had run to a couple 
of thousands. This time it reached 6,000, despite the 
serious blows and restrictions suffered by the left 
movement. Then, right after the election campaign, he 
undertook his second cross-country tour within six 
months. 

In mid-February the appeal was heard in Osgoode 
Hall, with the 86-year-old Chief Justice Sir William 
Mulock presiding over the five-man Ontario Supreme 
Court. W I Helmuth, KC argued for the defense. The 
outcome was that the seditious conspiracy convictions 
were overturned. The Section 98 sentences remained. 


“We were taken directly in the paddy wagon to the 
Don and held there until early the next morning, when 
we were hustled off to Kingston,” Tim recalled. 

On February 19, 1932 The Eight began to serve their 
penitentiary terms. 

“We were under the impression,” Tim said, “that we 
were going to be treated as political prisoners. We were 
taken into the head keeper’s office, stripped and bathed. 
The oddest thing, there was a prison with a thousand 
inmates and bathing was still in a tin tub with creosote or 
something of that sort. 

“I asked, ‘Is it compulsory to bathe in this?’ ‘Yes,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t ask questions.’ Mind you, he wasn’t bad. 
Atkinson, his name was. We bathed and our hair was 
cropped short.. . We were then given uniforms and 
each of us had a number. We were taken to cells that 
evening, each one to a separate cell. .. The front of the 
cells were steel bars and it was possible for prisoners to 
talk to each other provided they watched carefully when 
the guard went by, every 15 minutes.” 

Next morning, after breakfast, the eight communists 
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were lined up with six criminals, including the notorious 
Mickey McDonald, before Acting Warden Gilbert, who 
declared: “Having been convicted of a criminal offense, 
you have no rights. You are not a person in the eyes of 
the law. In here we will provide you with three meals a 
day, a place to sleep, and work. We give these to you not 
as a right to enjoy, but because they are part of the rules 
of this institution. Because you have no rights, I want 
you to understand that the rules that I am going to read 
to you are rules by which you must live and which you 
must obey. There is no ground for appeal. If, at any 
time, one of you considers that there is some ground on 
which you can make an appeal or a request, you may ask 
the guard on your range to put your name in for 
Warden’s Court and, at some time when it is convenient, 
you will be brought to court before me and you may 
place your request. Now I am going to read the rules of 
this institution.” 

There were 22 don’ts. “Repression,” Tim said, 
“seeped out of every one of them.” 

Gilbert asked which man was Buck. Tim identified 
himself. “So you’re Buck,” said the acting warden. “Now 
I want you to understand that what I’ve been saying is 
only part of what could be said. We have the means here 
by which to tame lions and you don’t look to me very 
much like a lion.” 

Buck began, “I never pretended to be—” 

“Silence!” Gilbert roared. A guard grabbed Tim’s arm 
and shouted, “Silence!” Finally Buck was allowed to 
speak. He requested the right to have reading material 
sent in and was informed that first he must read the 
prison library’s 5,000 books. He said he would like to 
order some biographies. No. He asked to subscribe for 
Hansard, the House of Commons debates. No, it’s politi¬ 
cal. (There were “a lot of good old books” he had al¬ 
ready read, Thomas Hardy and others, and a set of 
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Shakespeare, which he re-read, but most were “very 
run-of-the-mill fiction” and detective stories.) 

Not long afterwards Buck applied at Warden’s Court 
for permission to buy books for language study. What 
language? German. No. “German is the language of 
your so-called Communist International.” 

A week later he asked to study French. Why French? 
Because it is Canada’s second official language. “But you 
don’t live in Quebec. The answer is No .. . You’re asking 
to study French in the hope that you’ll be able to use it 
for agitation and for the fomenting of unrest.” 


Though the Communist Party was forced under¬ 
ground and its top leaders jailed, it continued to func¬ 
tion, under difficulties, but nevertheless to function. It 
was the motor that kept the resistance alive. The circula¬ 
tion of the Worker increased. The Young Communist 
League intensified its efforts. 

Organizations both old and new extended their 
influence—Workers Unity League, Farmers Unity 
League, Women’s Labor League, Workers International 
Relief, League Against War and Fascism, and the pro¬ 
liferating organizations of the unemployed. 

But the non-stop, pulsating heart of the counter¬ 
offensive was the Canadian Labor Defense League. Its 
people worked seven days a week, day and night, often 
awakened in the small hours by emergency phone calls. 
There were few salaried staff members at CLDL To¬ 
ronto headquarters or its regional centres. In the na¬ 
tional office at 331 Bay Street were A E Smith, the 
general secretary, Beckie Buhay, head of organization, a 
couple of secretaries, and this writer as part-time 
editorial-publicity aide. 

Nationally and locally the CLDL had to cope—and 
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cope quickly—with thousands of arrests and court cases 
which entailed raising bail, hiring lawyers, planning 
legal defense, attending court. It also meant organizing 
indoor public meetings and outdoor demonstrations, 
making speeches, arranging interviews, holding com¬ 
mittee meetings and conventions, launching petitions, 
scheduling tours by car and train, sending delegations 
to local, provincial and federal governments. 

A steady stream of printed matter poured from 
CLDL centres—leaflets, booklets, the Labor Defender 
magazine and frequent press releases. And, constantly, 
they had to raise the money to meet the insistent day- 
to-day defense demands of a dynamic movement 
plagued by Depression poverty and Depression police; 
and the money to help the families of jailed workers; 
and the money for the sometimes-exorbitant legal fees; 
and, finally, the money for the marginal salaries of the 
hard-working staffs. 

The report of the First Representative National Con¬ 
vention of the League in July, 1933 teems with the 
details of activities in small town and metropolis, ex¬ 
amines the crowding problems and maps out the tasks. 
Already by 1932, the CLDL numbered 40,000 indi¬ 
vidual and affiliated members. Three large get- 
togethers were held between 1932 and 1933, two of 
them for Eastern Canada, one for the West, to press for 
repeal of Section 98. Hundreds of delegates came from 
dozens of cities. During the latter part of 1933 nearly a 
half million Canadians, in resolutions and petitions, 
demanded repeal. 

Earlier that year it was possible to note that many 
Section 98 charges had been dropped, many deporta¬ 
tions had been prevented, and conditions had improved 
in some jails and prisons. 

In addition to its energetic domestic program, the 
CLDL conducted simultaneous solidarity actions for vie- 
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tims of repression in Europe, Asia, Latin America and 
the United States, as well as Nazi Germany. 

It was a hectic time, when many saw the link between 
world reaction and Canadian police rule, and fought 
both enemies with vigor and dedication. In Canada the 
cause of Tim Buck and his jailed colleagues was joined 
by masses of farmers and workers, and by young peo¬ 
ple, students, academics, professional men and women, 
artists, and even many small businessmen. 

It was a turbulent time. The league that had started 
out as a first-aid and rescue squad grew from defense to 
defiance and moved over to counter-attack. It de¬ 
manded courage and tens of thousands proved their 
courage. 


• 

Whoever doubts the effectiveness of an aroused pub¬ 
lic opinion ought to study the remarkable mass protest 
movement mobilized before and during the incarcera¬ 
tion of The Eight. It was a milestone in the free speech 
fight and undoubtedly one of the most successful civil 
rights campaigns in Canadian history. 

Enormous, sustained public pressure compelled early 
release of The Eight, forced the repeal of Section 98 
and inflicted a decisive electoral defeat on the arrogant 
Bennett government—all within a few action-packed 
years. 









Prisoner 2425, 
the target in cell 16 


Some prisoners count the days, keeping score: how 
many they’ve done, how many to go. 

He was probably too busy to brood about it but, for 
Tim, after it was all over, there had been 1,010. 

For his seven fellow-prisoners, it was somewhat less, 
but long enough, much too long. 

Men who strove passionately for liberty were them¬ 
selves now deprived of the freedom to work for it, or 
even talk of it. Now they were captives walled in and 
under close watch by men with clubs and guns; they 
were inhibited in space, restricted in their movements, 
regimented and condemned to a cell and to silence. 

A penitentiary is described by dictionaries as a place 
“used for punishment, discipline and reformation.” On 
reformation, Kingston was vague, leaving the moral 
thing to the chaplains. On discipline it came on strong, 
leaning hard on the total clout of its 22 rules. On 
punishment it was totally committed—punishment for 
the convict’s offense and punishment for any infraction 
of the rules of punishment. 

For people of physical and mental vitality, for men of 
spirit, the drastic change in their way of life was an 
outrage they had to live with for a thousand repetitious, 
frustrating days. 

For their friends and relatives on the outside it was a 
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gnawing worry: Were the prisoners sick, depressed, 
harassed? Were they eating decent food? Were the per¬ 
sonal letters they received censored, like the letters they 
sent out? Were they cold, were they hot, were they tired, 
pale, thin? Could they see movies, hear the radio, listen 
to music? When again would they doze in the sun, walk 
in the woods, swim, chat, love, sing or laugh? 

Family visits, hemmed in with restrictions, were often 
uncomfortable. Rumors mingled with garbled reports, 
alarms and speculations. Ex-convicts brought disquiet¬ 
ing stories. What was happening to The Eight? 

• 

One prison was less bad, or worse, than another. No 
prison was any good. One of the worst was Kingston 
Pen, a hell-hole. 

Learning a trade: Tim recalled the first days in captiv¬ 
ity, “We weren’t able to speak to each other. Each one of 
us was put in a separate cell-block and each one of us 
was put in a separate shop to work.” Tim was assigned to 
the machine-shop. “I was very glad because, after all, it 
was my trade.” Nobody in that shop except Tim was a 
qualified machinist, including the instructor, who ad¬ 
mitted getting his job through an MP in whose election 
campaign he had worked, and then reading a few books 
and helping out in a Peterborough shop for a week. 
“But how do you teach these fellows?” Tim asked. “You 
don’t have to teach anybody,” the man replied, and 
added, “What do we have to do?” (Overlooking the shop 
and enclosed in a cage was a guard armed with a rifle.) 

Sending a kite: Though separated, The Eight found 
ways of communication. One day the prison letter car¬ 
rier, delivering a message for the instructor, whispered 
to Tim, “You know, I go to the shop where Sam Carr is 
working and I go to the shop where Malcolm Bruce is 
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working and both of them asked about you and asked 
me to speak to you ... If you’d like to send a kite to 
them, you scribble it out. You can scribble out two copies 
if you like. Don’t put any names on it and leave it on 
your table in your cell just as though you had been 
writing something on toilet paper to remind yourself, 
and when I come around with the mail I’ll pick it up.” 
Tim agreed and soon there were letters from Sam and 
Malcolm on his table. (“I don’t know why they called it a 
‘kite,’ unless they sent it up in the air and trusted it 
would come down, from somewhere.”) 

Forbidden papers: Weekly issue was a twelfth of a 
pound of cigarette tobacco per prisoner. Each factory 
package had a slot for cigarette papers, but there were 
no papers. On the day before distribution, Buck said, a 
guard had to sit down and remove the papers from 
1,000 packages. Apparently two prisoners had been 
caught “shooting craps, and the bets were in cigarette 
papers, so the warden ordered: no more cigarette pap¬ 
ers.” This happened in the early 1920s and now, in the 
1930s, said Buck, “this order stood, with nobody daring 
to abolish it. Here were men being served a ration of 
cigarette tobacco and they had to make their cigarettes 
with toilet paper. This is the sort of thing that impressed 
you with the futility of so much that was done in that 
place.” 

Learning French: Some four days after being refused 
permission to study French, Tim received a kite. “Buck, 
I understand you want to study French,” it began, and 
explained that Father Kingsley conducted a class twice a 
week, but you had to be French and also illiterate. “I’m 
willing to join the class,” the kite said, “and I’ll give you 
all the papers and all the materials, and after you’ve 
done the lessons I’ll take them back and submit them as 
my own, provided you give me your weed every week.” 
(That, said Tim, “was my first introduction to the 
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currency of Kingston Penitentiary.”) Tim agreed. Paul 
Demers turned over the mimeographed lesson sheets, 
Tim wrote the answers and gave them to Paul. By the 
15th lesson Tim owned a small French language guide 
and a 50-cent dictionary. He began to borrow French 
library books, translations of Dickens and Kipling. “So I 
waded through Gunga Din and some others. I got to the 
point at which I was able to read any French book with 
very little use of the dictionary ... It was about this time 
that Father Kingsley discovered that I had been the real 
Paul Demers and not the man who had turned the 
papers in .. . Anyway, Father Kingsley came to my cell 
to see me and we had quite a good talk. He was an 
intelligent man, sophisticated, but not a cynic.” He be¬ 
lieved the men could be reformed if they were 
sufficiently isolated from the corrupt outside world. He 
defended Kingston as a superior institution. Tim ar¬ 
gued that the prison censorship cut them off from the 
real world and therefore encouraged them to believe 
they could become successful big-time criminals. He 
thought the young prisoners learned to admire the vet¬ 
erans. “Not only are they the elite among the prisoners, 
but they are the elite in the eyes of the administration. 
They have the best jobs, they are the trusties, they get 
better food than the others, they have more leisure and, 
if they want, they even have a little privilege in the way 
of having more tobacco.” Shortly after this discussion 
the priest regularly turned over to his newly-discovered 
pupil a number of serious French journals. (Two years 
later, just after his release, Tim addressed 15,000 peo¬ 
ple in Montreal. He spoke in English; they applauded 
frequently. On an impulse he switched to French for 
three or four minutes. “There was dead silence,” he 
recalled. He went back to English and applause. At the 
end his translator, Stanley Ryerson, asked him, “What 
language was that you were speaking when you broke 
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off from English?” Tim later explained, “There was 
nothing in any of the material that I had received about 
pronunciation... I had in my speech used French 
words with English pronunciation, and they must have 
been thoroughly bewildered. Well, that’s what happens 
when you’re in prison.”) 

Cigarette lighters: “Somebody had asked me, could I 
make something that would strike a spark, enough to 
light a cigarette? Well, that was very easy. All I had to do 
was to take a piece of tooled steel and make a button, 
drill two holes and put thread through these two holes, 
and spin it so the threads became twisted; then you 
could pull the threads in and out. I used to do it with an 
ordinary button when I was a kid ... I put a sharp edge 
on it and then hardened it.” After some hesitation, he 
shattered a small emery wheel and used a piece so that 
the whirling steel button would strike sparks from it. 
But a spark wouldn’t last long enough to light a 
cigarette. Another prisoner had the solution. You got a 
piece of punk, a bit of charred cloth, and the spark 
would make it glow long enough for you to light up. 
Tim, a non-smoker, was soon turning out little copper 
boxes to hold his lighters, for which prisoners gave him 
packs of tobacco, which he gave away. “I became Santa 
Claus.” The gratitude could be impressive. Once, as he 
lined up for his supper tray, he found on it a filet 
mignon somehow side-tracked from the officers’ mess. 
“Occasionally there would be a broiled pigeon. That 
place was alive with pigeons and they were all fat living 
on what was thrown out from the kitchen.” The cooks 
would “broil them, with a great big strip of bacon wrap¬ 
ped around them, and stuffed.” 

A kite received: When you lined up for your weekly 
bath you turned in your soiled clothes and received 
fresh underwear, socks, shirt, handkerchief, all tied up 
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in a towel. “One day I went to pick up my things. I called 
out, ‘2425,’ which was my number, and Sam Behan 
whispered to me, ‘Be careful, there’s a kite in your 
undershirt’... When I got into my cell, I found it had 
been pinned in with a long pin made of steel wire, 
without a head, and sharpened by an emery wheel.” 
The kite was from a man named O’Brien, later hanged 
for a hold-up murder. He complained about the silence 
system, restricted and censored letters, farcical recrea¬ 
tion periods, grim family visits. The man asked Buck to 
help spread the word among the other inmates and also 
to make a few pins. “So I did answer and I made a half 
dozen pins. I told him that I agreed with him, but it 
seemed to me that it couldn’t be done by just simply 
telling each other. It was necessary to get the word 
outside, to make it known outside and make it known in 
a reasonable way ... I said, what is needed is some dis¬ 
cussion of a group or number of proposals which are so 
evidently in the interests of society, as well as in the 
interests of the inmates here, that to the extent that they 
become known, they’ll win support for the idea of re¬ 
forming the penitentiary system ... I had no idea of 
what I was letting myself in for.” 

Correspondence course: A few days later, Buck was given 
a whispered message to go to the tool room. He made 
some excuse, got permission to go, and received the 
required tool and a handful of cotton waste. Inside was 
a kite, which he read at lunch-time. The note read, “I 
heard about your answer on the question of reforms in 
this joint, but I and several others want to know about 
communism. I personally have heard about Karl Marx, 
but we want to know what it is, what makes people like 
you take a chance on such a racket. Would you be 
willing to write out an explanation of what communism 
is and how it’s organized and what you hope to do? If 
you will, then all you have to do is say, ‘Yes,’ when you 
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walk past the milling machine.” Tim walked by the 
machine that afternoon and said, “Yes, by all means.” 
Two days later, on his cell table, he found 50 foolscap- 
size sheets of good-quality paper and three sharpened 
pencils. “I sat down and night after night I wrote ... a 
very brief history of the communist movement from the 
writing of the Communist Manifesto in 1848 up until that 
time, 1932—extremely brief, but in it I packed most of 
the material, including the essentials of the theories of 
Marx. It made 22 sheets, carefully written on both 
sides.” The prison postman (serving life plus 25 years) 
would pick up the lessons and forward them. Tim soon 
received a kite with “a lot of questions that required 
almost as much writing to answer them as the original.” 
The kite concluded, “I know it’s a lot of work but I can 
assure you it’s worth it. I have made three copies of what 
you wrote and each person who gets these has promised 
to make another three copies to be passed around.” Tim 
later recalled, “I tell you, I was answering questions that 
these fellows wrote in. How about this, ‘How do you 
make out that the employer robs the worker? Doesn’t 
what the worker produces belong to the employer?’ 
Which, of course, was true, and which is the sense in 
which the robbery takes place. However, explaining 
surplus value in terms that it was easy for them to 
understand took a lot of space and a lot of writing. 
Particularly, explaining the meaning of dialectics and 
dialectical development and the self motion of matter. I 
tell you, some of the things that I wrote there I am sure, 
if I had been doing it in a party school, I would have 
considered answering any one of those questions a good 
day’s work ... At one period 15 men were writing to me 
asking questions ... It sort of added a bit of spice to life 
and I enjoyed it.” Tom McEwen and others of the com¬ 
munist eight contributed to the program. (A footnote: 
Of the men who took the course, Tim once remarked, 
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“all but two or three of them went straight after they 
came out.”) 


• 

When Tim Buck picked up his change of clothes one 
Friday, he found a kite in his shirt urging study-course 
members to discuss grievances. Tim, in return, sug¬ 
gested that each of his students send him their ideas, 
which he would incorporate in a program of reforms. 

The outcome was a list of proposals including permis¬ 
sion to write and receive a letter a week, with no restric¬ 
tion as to correspondents; more relaxed visits, with the 
guard at the end of the table instead of between visitor 
and prisoner; visits not to be exclusively with the identi¬ 
cal relative every time; relaxation of the silence rule 
during the 15-minute promenade in the bull-ring; 
volleyball or other recreational games, especially for the 
younger men; a choice of correspondence courses; res¬ 
toration of cigarette papers; the right to buy books. 

The program requested “a public enquiry into the 
entire penitentiary system, with a view to changing it 
from a system based on repression and punishment to a 
system aiming at reform.” 

In about three weeks, Buck said, “this whole institu¬ 
tion was literally pulsating with this document.” Kites 
fluttered all over the place. Prisoners told the warden’s 
court that they wanted to submit their demands to the 
government. General Ormond, superintendent of peni¬ 
tentiaries, came down from Ottawa. He stayed a day. He 
didn’t interview any of The Eight but saw Mickey 
McDonald, Sam Behan and Red Ryan, VIPs who were 
serving long stretches for crimes of violence. The 
notorious Ryan (subject of a novel and of radio and TV 
dramas who, after his much-sponsored reform, died in 
a liquor-store hold-up) had the run of the prison hospi- 
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tal, where he worked and where Tim was for a time a 
patient. (“Red used to bring me a cup of tea with fresh 
cream at 11 o’clock in the morning and again at 4 o’clock 
in the afternoon. He used to bring me little bits of cake 
from the officers’ mess, and so on, and as I was getting 
better he would ask me if I would like a little snifter.”) 

Matters didn’t improve after the general’s visit. A 
growing volume of complaints was directed at the 
warden’s court. Conditions didn’t improve and the dis¬ 
content swelled. 

A welder and his helper started campaigning for a 
sit-down strike. Tim opposed it; he asked a fellow- 
prisoner to “pass the word around that they’re making a 
bad mistake. What would be far better is if, in the 
church service next Sunday, in both churches simul¬ 
taneously, the boys would shout, ‘We want a public 
investigation!’ A sit-down strike will be self-defeating 
because they can let you sit down, and who’s to know? 
Nobody will know. In church, at least it will create a 
disturbance, and the minister will be involved and if, as 
usual, they have an outside preacher or choir from 
Kingston, there’ll be other people there.” 

But next day, Monday, Oct. 17 at 2:30, Whitey Becker 
pulled the switch in the machine-shop, the motors stop¬ 
ped and the strike was on. Cheers rolled across the 
prison from shop to shop as the strike spread to the 
tailors, shoe workers, mailbag workers and the rest of 
the inmates. 

“We could see guards going from place to place and 
in a minute or so they were fastening the steel bars over 
our windows and the steel gates over our doorways 
. . . Within five or six minutes of the stopping of the 
machines, every prisoner was imprisoned within the 
shops.” 

Some convicts, Buck related, asked the instructor to 
have the guard put away his rifle if the men promised 
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there would be no violence in the shop; they wanted 
freedom to move around and talk without intimidation. 
While the two officers conferred, another prisoner cut 
the steel gates with his acetylene torch. “Then he turned 
around and said, ‘She’s off, boys, we can go.’ This was 
bad. I started to appeal to them, ‘Don’t go out in the 
yard, you’ll only create trouble’... So they ran out into 
what they called the South Dome. . . Five or six 
hundred men were gathered in there, and again I spoke 
to them.” He proposed sending a deputation to the 
warden. As the voting started word came that soldiers 
were formed up in front of the South Dome entrance. 
The men barricaded the doors and filled pails with 
water for drinking and in case of fire. 

“While they were doing this, a big truck—which we 
discovered afterwards had been loaded with stones 
from the stoneyard, where the prisoners at hard labor 
cut stone—smashed through one of the gates ... As it 
came through, the soldiers started shooting along the 
side of it and bullets went whistling around the Dome. 
Sam Behan yelled, ‘Upstairs, into the mailbags!’ That 
was the mailbag shop, which was on the second 
floor . . . Everybody rushed upstairs.” 

There, to their surprise, they found Acting Warden 
Gilbert, who had been persuaded by a prisoner to come 
and speak to the men. “Sam Behan went to one of the 
windows and shouted down, ‘If you fellows keep on 
shooting you’re going to shoot the warden. We’ve got 
him here and I’m not going to be the first man shot. If 
you stop shooting we’ll talk to the warden.’ ” 

But the shooting continued. Tim was approached to 
ask Gilbert to appear at the window and halt the shoot¬ 
ing. The warden accused him of threatening. Tim de¬ 
nied this and explained that the tense situation de¬ 
manded some sort of settlement. “No agreement, no 
agreement!” Gilbert snapped. “These men have com- 
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mitted a crime, and you’re the one who’s responsible, 
Buck!” Tim replied, “Well, we can discuss that also later, 
but in the meantime it seems to me the most important 
thing is to get the soldiers to stop shooting before panic 
sets in among these men.” The warden backed down, 
“Well, you might be right.” 

Tim escorted him to the window and shouted down to 
the yard, but his voice did not carry well enough, so 
Behan took over. Then the warden spoke. The shooting 
ceased. 

Then followed negotiations between Gilbert and the 
prisoners, still upstairs in the mailbag room. It was ag¬ 
reed that the men would be allowed to return peacefully 
to their own cells. The warden undertook personally to 
recommend a public probe of the day’s events. (Tim felt 
this was bound to expose the repressive regime.) 

After some insistence from Behan, the warden 
pledged that no man would be taken out for punish¬ 
ment and there would be no retaliation. (Especially 
feared was the paddle, a “flogging with a 4-inch leather 
belt with diamond-shaped holes cut in it. It can pluck a 
piece of flesh every time it hits you.”) 

The convicts were led back to their cells. “We went in 
and closed the door behind us. Not only that, but the 
warden arranged for guards to come around with 
watercans full of coffee and sandwiches ... So all of us 
had a sandwich and coffee before going to bed, and it 
seemed that the thing had finished up rather nicely.” 


In the morning, Tim recounted, no bells rang and no 
cells were unlocked for breakfast, no guards made their 
rounds. The prisoners waited all day, nervous and 
unfed. Next morning it was the same. 

Then came the news that men were being taken out of 
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their cells, range after range, and were being paddled. 
“Now the panic really spread, there was shouting.” In¬ 
mates used their spoons to dig the mortar out of the 
bricks around the cell-locks, then poured out onto the 
ground-floor range. Men slung blankets and climbed 
from range to range. Buck, Behan and McEwen tried to 
convince their neighbors not to mill around. There was 
some fear that a jailbreak might be attempted. The day 
passed and still there was no food. 

“After dusk the troops surrounded the prison and 
started shooting into the cell-blocks .. . Pandemonium 
broke loose.” Tin cups were rattled across the bars, men 
shouted and cursed the troops and the warden. 

“I was standing at the gate of my cell,” Tim re¬ 
minisced, the memory vivid 33 years later, “holding 
onto the bars, looking out. It wasn’t quite dark but the 
lights were on ... I saw a detail of guards crossing the 
lawn with rifles at the slope and a keeper in charge of 
them. They marched right up to the front of Cell 
16—that was mine—and there they left-wheeled and 
stood facing me and, from the slope, they got their rifles 
at the aim. I didn’t think at all, but there had been 
shooting and I didn’t know what was happening, so I 
dropped to the floor. I had barely dropped to the floor 
when they fired, and the bullets entered my cell. One of 
the bullets hit one of the bars of my cell-gate with a bang 
that seemed to shake the entire cell-block. I stayed on 
the floor, when one shot came alone. Tom McEwen 
called up and said, ‘Is it you they’re shooting at, Tim?’ I 
said, ‘Yes.’ ‘Are you all right?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ 

“I crawled back. There was about eight inches of wall 
that the cell-gate was fastened into ... By standing be¬ 
hind this piece of wall and peeping out, I was able to see 
that they now had their rifles at the slope again and they 
were marching away ... My bulb had been smashed, so 
now I was in darkness and couldn’t read or anything. 
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Anyway, we went to bed. Noise continued in most of the 
prison all through the night. In E Block, where the 
guards had turned the hose on them, the men were 
yelling. .. 

“The next morning, at 8 o’clock, three guards came 
along, one of them with a watering can full of hot coffee 
and another with a big basket of sandwiches. The 
keeper in charge of them was a big fellow named Wind- 
holt.” 

He said, “My God, Buck, are you still alive?” 

Tim shot back, “Oh, you expected me to be dead, did 
you?” 

“No, no,” Windholt replied, “but there was something 
in the papers this morning.” 

“You didn’t have to read the papers to think what you 
think. You know, Mr. Windholt, I recognized you last 
night down on the lawn.” 

“No, you’re mistaken. It wasn’t me.” 

(Tim recalled, in restrospect, “You noticed he said, ‘It 
wasn’t me.’ He didn’t say. ‘There was nobody there,’ or 
‘I wasn’t there.’ ”) 

During that same Friday morning an army officer 
accompanied a keeper on a tour of inspection. “As he 
passed my cell, I said, ‘Officer, I demand that you report 
that an attempt was made to murder me last night. I 
want you to look in here and see. You can see the 
evidence right here of the bullets.’ 

“He walked right by and didn’t answer me.” 

The prisoners lived on coffee and sandwiches for 
several days. Then the communists—Buck, McEwen, 
Popovich, Carr, Cacic, Boychuk, Hill, Bruce—were re¬ 
moved to the Prison of Isolation, the less stringent of the 
two “holes.” (The other, consisting of four very dark 
cubicles, was completely underground.) 
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Each of The Eight was locked in a cell whose floor was 
four or five feet below ground level. The window-panes 
were painted black but a trace of outside light filtered 
through. The overhead electric bulb came on for a half 
hour at breakfast and supper and an hour at mid-day. 
There were porridge, potatoes, salt, plenty of bread, 
Meals were brought to the cells by a guard. There was 
running water. “Excepting for being dark and a little 
damp,” Tim commented dryly, “it was no great punish¬ 
ment.” 

The idea of isolating the communists was evidently 
General Ormond’s. He was convinced that they had 
caused all the disorders. Only The Eight occupied Isola¬ 
tion; the other prisoners had been removed. 

A week later Tim and his comrades were taken out 
for exercise in a pasture field hidden away from the 
regular exercise yard. The weather was mild and the 
dandelions grew profusely. Tim picked the tender 
young leaves and wrapped them in a large red handker¬ 
chief. Back in the cell, “I washed them carefully and I 
ate them just as if they were lettuce and I found that 
excepting for being a little bit bitter they were quite 
good.” He collected a kerchief full of dandelion greens 
every second day. 

A doctor, brought in to examine one of the men, 
stopped at Tim’s cell bars to chat. “Say, you’re Buck, 
aren’t you? . .. How are you?” “Fine.” “Fine, down 
here?” “Well, what can I do?” “But don’t you feel any 
upset?” “No.” “Do your bowels work?” “Yes.” “But how 
do you do it?” “Well, Doctor, if I can keep my mind 
active, my bowels, I find, will take care of themselves.” 
Doctor Platt laughed. “My gosh, Buck, you’re all right.” 
Then he said, “Buck, is there anything I can do for 
you?” He was puzzled when Buck asked for olive oil, 
until he was told it was for the dandelion salads. “And 
do you know,” Buck said, “that from that day to the day 
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I left the penitentiary I got an ounce of olive oil every 
day in a wax cup?” 

Several months later The Eight were transferred to 
the new women’s prison, a building nearing completion, 
which they shared with some 35 other men who had 
either taken Tim’s classes or been prominent in the 
disturbances. The doctor assigned to this building was 
too busy in the main prison and tried to lighten his load. 
He asked for a prisoner to serve as doctor’s clerk. Tim 
was nominated and approved. 

“I was let out of my cell to go along and dish out the 
medicines. Some were only aspirins ground up and 
mixed in water, I discovered very quickly. Some were 
salts. But there was very little variation; it was either 
aspirin or epsom salts. After a few days I became known 
as Doctor Buck. Then they had trouble with their teeth, 
and while the dentist’s office was not in full working 
order, the chair had been installed, so once a week the 
dentist came, and naturally, being Doctor Buck, I be¬ 
came the dentist’s assistant.” 

The weather improved a little and so did the prison 
routine. The men were allowed outside for exercise 
after breakfast until mid-day. 

Then: “All at once we were called down, one at a time, 
downstairs, and there was a court set up, with a magis¬ 
trate.” 

The men were charged variously with complicity or 
participation in a riot. “I, alone, was charged with hav¬ 
ing incited to riot, in which property was damaged and 
life was endangered, with one person having lost his life. 
The penalty... is 14 years, so I pleaded not guilty and 
said that I wanted to contest the case.” 

When Alice Buck visited her husband a few days later 
he asked her to arrange for his legal defense through 
the CLDL. A week later he was visited by a sympathetic 
Montreal lawyer whom he had known for some years 
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and they discussed the case during two interviews. This 
was followed by a visitor who identified himself as W F 
Nickle. He had been Ontario attorney-general in the 
Ferguson Tory government. 

“I’m here,” he said, “to offer you my services. I think 
that you’re getting a raw deal. I think you need all the 
help that you can get, and I would like to defend you.” 
Nickle, whose office was in Kingston, consulted the 
Montreal lawyer, who decided to withdraw and urged 
Tim to accept Nickle, whom he regarded as an outstand¬ 
ing authority on prison law and penology. Tim would 
defend himself but Nickle would act as his solicitor. 

But first Tim was called as witness in the trials of other 
accused prisoners and he noticeably impressed Mr. Jus¬ 
tice Madden with the argument that the regulations 
created a repressive regime in Kingston Pen. 

Finally the day came for his own trial. On Mr. Nickle’s 
urging he had elected to be tried, without jury, by Mr. 
Justice de la Roche. Now the authorities were ready for 
their big show. Now, after a dozen trips to the same 
courtroom, his wrists and ankles were shackled to those 
of two guards as the three men walked in lock-step from 
a truck parked a block away, apparently to give the press 
good pictures of the dangerous man with the prison 
pallor. 

“If General Ormond or R B Bennett had only realized 
the contrast there was between my little 5'6" and those 
giant guards that I was chained to, they would have 
thought twice.” After three days, the chains were re¬ 
moved and only one guard escorted him. 

The crown worked hard to make it appear that Tim 
Buck had been inciting violence and not trying to pre¬ 
vent it—that he had been the prime mover, had pulled 
the machine-shop switch, had made speeches, had con¬ 
fronted the warden on behalf of illegal rioters, had 
organized actions, had been illegally absent from his 
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cell, and so on. “All that was necessary was for me to be 
there to be guilty,” Tim commented. But, he told his 
lawyer, regardless of the outcome, even if he was con¬ 
victed, he was determined to force a public probe of the 
penitentiary. 

Whitey Becker testified that it was he, and not Tim, 
who had pulled the switch to start the sit-down. Tim, in 
his own defense, described the prison regime, the sit- 
down events and the shots fired into his cell. The judge 
ruled that the murder attempt had no legal bearing on 
the trial. Tim urged him to inspect the bullet-marks, 
which indeed he did the same day. He told Buck’s soli- 
icitor, “You know, Nickle, that man is telling the truth. 
The rear wall of his cell is just splattered with shot- 
holes.” (Judge Madden had also examined the cell. 
“There is no doubt of it,” he said, “they tried to murder 
this man.”) 

But in his summation, Mr. de la Roche, while recog¬ 
nizing the murder attempt and agreeing that “some of 
the things that you did were good,” nevertheless held 
that Tim had exercised some authority and had to ac¬ 
cept some responsibility for the events. He therefore 
found the defendant guilty. “But because I am impres¬ 
sed by the circumstances and by the restrained charac¬ 
ter of your defense, I am going to sentence you to only 
nine months’ imprisonment, additional to your present 
term.” The maximum allowed was 14 years. 

• 

On the outside there had been a furious outburst of 
protests against the murder try. Efforts to free The 
Eight were spurred by the shocking prison crisis. There 
had been, for some time, deep concern about the treat¬ 
ment of the communist prisoners. 

Tom Cacic, shortly after his incarceration, was thrown 
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into the hole and had 44 days tagged on to his sentence 
for arguing with a hostile stock-broker. John Boychuck’s 
brother-in-law was forbidden to write him any more 
letters. Malcolm Bruce had been receiving medicine for 
an injured back; the medicine was cut off and restored 
only after outside intervention. Tom Hill was not al¬ 
lowed to write his sister for three weeks. Sam Carr was 
losing weight and suffering from a stomach disorder. 
“Sometimes,” Tim said, “we don’t know there is a world 
outside.” 

A dramatization of the story of The Eight had 
aroused an emotional response in a packed house at the 
old Standard Theatre on the Dundas-and-Spadina in¬ 
tersection. The play, Eight Men Speak, was to be given a 
second showing. It was banned. A protest meeting, cal¬ 
led by the Progressive Arts Club at the Elm Street 
Hygeia Hall, was addressed by the head of the CLDL, A 
E Smith, once a prominent clergyman, later a member 
of the Manitoba legislature. Since the Bennett govern¬ 
ment had refused to arrest the guards who had tried to 
murder Tim Buck, he declared, Ottawa must be held 
responsible for the crime. 

Smith was arrested and charged with sedition. A mas¬ 
sive new protest campaign was mounted. There was a 
huge Massey Hall rally, addressed by Leo Gallagher, the 
American lawyer who had sat in the Leipzig courtroom 
on an international legal panel when the Bulgarian 
Communist, Georgi Dimitroff, faced Hitler’s Hermann 
Goering and fought for his life, and won. 

During Smith’s four-day trial the Red Squad tes¬ 
timony, which claimed to be a verbatim report of his 
speech, was discredited. E J McMurray, KC, former 
solicitor-general of Canada, had come down from 
Winnipeg to defend Smith. The lawyer demanded and 
won the right to put Buck on the stand. Tim was 
brought to Toronto in irons and held in isolation for 
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three days at the Don Jail, until the last moment before 
being called into court, but an indignant guard slipped a 
note and a news clipping through a jail ventilator, in¬ 
forming him of the trial’s progress and alerting him that 
he would not be allowed to say anything about the 
murder attempt. When Tim was called to the stand, 
almost his first words were, “I was shot at.” By the end of 
the case the jury must have been convinced, for it found 
Smith not guilty. 

Tim later declared that there was never an investiga¬ 
tion of the attempted assassination and that no suspect 
was ever arrested or charged. 

• 

The Eight had started serving time on February 19, 
1932. During the summer and autumn of 1934 they 
were separately freed. (Cacic had been deported ear¬ 
lier.) 

On November 24, a Saturday evening, Deputy- 
Keeper Atkinson approached Buck. “How would you 
like to go home?” he asked. Tim thought the man was 
baiting him and said so. Atkinson replied, “I didn’t 
mean it that way. I mean right now, this evening.” Tim 
was taken to the showers and given his “going-away” 
clothes. Warden McLaughlin, the new prison head, held 
out his hand and congratulated him. He was free, he 
told Tim, but he had to promise—no more political 
activity. 

Tim refused. The warden argued. Tim held firm, “If 
I go out, I go out to start exactly where I left off.” 

The warden said he’d have to phone Ottawa. Eventu¬ 
ally, after a wait, Tim was driven to a small station near 
Kingston. Atkinson got out to buy a railway ticket and 
told Tim to stay put in the car, but Tim headed straight 
for a phone booth and called the Toronto CLDL office. 
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Though it was a Saturday evening, a volunteer worker 
was still there. It was Emil Rosenthal, a young printer. 
Tim told Emil he expected to be in Toronto later that 
evening, around 10:15 p.m., at the Union Station. 

“Oh,” said Emil, “I’ll be there.” 

“And,” Tim recalled, “he was there. With. 4,000 other 
people.” 
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The jive urgent years 


On his last day in Kingston, Tim Buck had told the 
deputy-keeper, “I go out to start exactly where I left 
off.” 

And he did. He was soon again involved in active 
leadership of his party, caught up in a round of meet¬ 
ings, elated that he was able once more to move around 
freely, or almost freely, to speak his mind and resume 
his political and trade union contacts. He was happy to 
go home to his wife, his little daughter and his two 
young sons. Old friends and associates welcomed him 
warmly. 

At 43 he had lived half his life. He was a folk hero, a 
legend in his own lifetime. The boy from Beccles was 
now a Canadian of 24 years’ standing and his credentials 
were impressive. He had taken part in just about every 
major labor campaign since his arrival in 1910. Twice he 
had escaped the assassins’ bullets. 

Now, in the late autumn of 1934, he was paler than on 
the day he had entered Kingston, but his cool blue eyes 
were alert and intelligent, his voice, after the long sil¬ 
ence, was as resonant as ever, his clear enunciation as 
distinctively graceful. He chose his words thoughtfully 
and he had the flair for reaching people, the knack of 
charming listeners in crowds or tete-a-tete. He spoke 
persuasively and with a boyish candor. He respected the 
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intelligence of his audience. He clearly gave the impres¬ 
sion that he enjoyed talking and he was a patient lis¬ 
tener. Even in sharp debate his manner could become 
disarmingly conciliatory, but he could also express him¬ 
self boldly with swift indignation and the withering 
scorn of an ancient prophet. He carried himself with 
dignity and composure but was never stuffy. He was a 
genial man most of the time. His manner was friendly, 
he was quick to laugh and easily encouraged to cheer¬ 
fulness and even to exuberance. He was a warm man 
who inspired affection. 

He wore his clothes neatly, though they were some¬ 
times a friend’s used garments. His figure, despite the 
prison years, was trim and handsome, his movements 
youthful, his characteristic gesture expansive as he 
threw back his head and spread his arms wide. 

He appeared to be tireless. Whether at a quiet com¬ 
mittee meeting or a lively convention, he would be work¬ 
ing away diligently, writing a resolution, an article, the 
chapter of a booklet; or thumbing through magazines 
and books on economics, labor unions, politics; or mak¬ 
ing notes, trying to read, think and listen simul¬ 
taneously. He might look up casually and join into the 
thick of the discussion, then, when he had expressed an 
opinion, return to his writing. From time to time you 
might see him on a streetcar, a notebook propped on his 
briefcase or perched on his knee, a pen or pencil busily 
scratching away in his slanting script. 

• 

Tim had been vindicated, he was free, but it would be 
going on two years before Section 98 would be removed 
from the Criminal Code. Police repression was still ac¬ 
tive, still dangerous. The various red squads held on, 
struck hard and vindictively where they could, resenting 
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their earned unpopularity and diminishing authority. 
When Tim was welcomed home at a huge rally in Maple 
Leaf Gardens by a crowd as big as a Stanley Cup hockey 
turnout, the police hit out furiously, clubbing people 
and spilling blood on the sidewalks. 

Nevertheless, the communist movement, still officially 
outlawed, had emerged with new strength and the con¬ 
viction that its sacrifices had helped other labor organi¬ 
zations to survive, had made it possible for the whole 
labor movement and, indeed, the Canadian people, to 
move forward. 

Out of the Depression struggles and a burgeoning 
social consciousness would come the unemployment in¬ 
surance legislation for which the communists had been 
the first and most energetic campaigners — plus gov¬ 
ernment medicare, hospitalization and old-age security 
pensions; as well as improved family allowances, im¬ 
proved welfare payments, minimum wage rates and 
workmen’s compensation pay; improved student aid, 
generally-improved social legislation; and a wider legal 
recognition of trade union rights and collective bargain¬ 
ing. But from 1934 to the dawn of the next fateful 
decade, and beyond that, many hard battles would still 
have to be fought to give substance to these grudging 
benefits. 

Skim through the big daily newspapers of the period 
to sense the tempo of events crowding the years up to 
the eve of the Second World War. Leaf through the 
communist press of those days, or watch the creased and 
faded pages of the Worker and then the Daily Clarion 
coming alive again in microfilm projections of the 
clamorous, turbulent and intense activity—clash of 
ideas and political debate, cries and shouts on the 
picket-lines, thump of marching feet, revving of police 
motorcycles, songs and cheers of demonstrators. 

Coast-to-coast hunger and insecurity were tangible 
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and ever-present; few could escape. Resistance never 
ceased; it was a throbbing thing that erupted and spread 
across the country again and again in overlapping 
waves. 

Like an ominous drumming in the background there 
sounded the threat of war in Europe and soon the fact 
of war in Spain, China, Ethiopia. But in Europe, and in 
Canada too, statesmen saw nothing, or what they saw 
they dismissed as nothing to be upset about. Quite the 
contrary. II Duce had made the trains run on time. Der 
Fuehrer simply had to have a little more elbow-room. 
Both were efficient, no-nonsense anti-communists. 
Anti-socialists. Anti-democrats. 

Tim Buck would have five years of public activity, 
from the time he left Kingston, until the outbreak of the 
war, when he would have to go into hiding. 

• 

Masses of people were in motion, literally tens of 
thousands swelling the May Day parades, anti-war ral¬ 
lies, jobless demonstrations. But it went much deeper 
than the excitement on the streets. A profound resent¬ 
ment flowed in the country’s bloodstream, penetrating 
wide areas, evoking new resistance in countless com¬ 
munities, and reaching out especially to organize the 
futureless farm youth, the young city workers, the job¬ 
less young, the university students and even the chil¬ 
dren. 

Young artists, poets and actors painted pictures, 
wrote poems, produced plays and published magazines 
strongly influenced by a militant social consciousness. 

The Canadian Youth Congress, founded in May, 
1936, embraced a wide range of churches, political par¬ 
ties, social and recreational societies, farm and factory 
organizations, jobless associations, colleges and gov- 
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ernment bodies. It has been described as probably the 
most all-inclusive united-front movement ever achieved 
in Canada. 

The country’s most dramatic expression of the resis¬ 
tance had occurred a year earlier, when the massive 
relief camp workers’ On-to-Ottawa Trek started out 
from British Columbia with 800 men, gathering recruits 
as they streamed eastward .. . winning food, shelter and 
friendship from poverty-racked farmers and city 
people .. . planning to meet up in Ottawa with jobless 
contingents from the East. .. resting in Regina (their 
numbers doubled now) as a delegation entrained for 
Ottawa to state their case at the prime minister’s 
invitation .. . facing a surprise attack by bat-swinging 
RCMP officers on the evening of July 1, Canada’s birth¬ 
day, when the police mistakenly killed a plainclothes 
detective on the Regina Market Square as 1,500 local 
citizens gathered with their families and several 
hundred trekkers .. . regrouping in other downtown lo¬ 
cations, trapped and besieged .. . building barricades, 
fighting back with hurled stones against revolver bullets 
and tear-gas ... counting their wounded, 40, their ar¬ 
rested, 100, including their leader, Arthur (Slim) 
Evans . .. winning a truce, free food and train transpor¬ 
tation back to their homes, and reorganization of the 
relief camps, which would now pay 40 cents an hour 
instead of 20 cents a day. 

There would be more marches, conferences, dele¬ 
gations, more pressure from the organized jobless in the 
East as well as the West, but the trek would be remem¬ 
bered as their most dynamic expression of disciplined 
resistance. 

During those five pre-war years the Daily Clarion burst 
on the scene, bright and spunky, the voice of the com¬ 
munists, expressing the country’s militant thrust. 

It was during this period, also, that the communists 
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revived the 1837 tradition, rescued William Lyon Mack¬ 
enzie and Louis-Joseph Papineau from a century of 
camouflage, restored Louis Riel’s greatness after de¬ 
cades of vilification; reminded Canadians of their cen¬ 
sored revolutionary heritage, and were among the first 
to warn modern Canada that the country’s lush re¬ 
sources were being sold out to US big business by fast- 
buck Canadian hucksters and continentalists switching 
affections from John Bull’s pounds to Uncle Sam’s dol¬ 
lars. 

At this time another strong voice was increasingly 
heard, that of the League Against War and Fascism, 
whose broad appeal was vigorously enunciated by its 
Nova-Scotia-born leader, A A MacLeod (later an On¬ 
tario MPP) in scores of meetings and conferences across 
Canada. 


As though to underline the league’s warnings about a 
fascist war danger, Spain’s democratic government was 
in July, 1936 attacked in a heavy military onslaught by 
the mutinous General Francisco Franco in collusion 
with invading German and Italian army, aviation and 
naval forces. 

For Hitler and Mussolini it was a rehearsal for World 
War II, a testing of new weapons, new tactics. 

A Universal Peace Conference, called for Brussels in 
September, was organized by Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood. Among the 5,000 who came from 32 countries 
were a score of Canadians, among them Tim Buck as his 
party’s representative, some people from the Canadian 
Youth Congress, and A A MacLeod of the League 
Against War and Fascism. 

Shortly after the Brussels conference, Tim recalled, “I 
made a short trip to Spain—and it was evident that this 
was going to be a very serious struggle.” 
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He hurried back to Canada to report to his party’s 
political committee, “which decided there and then to 
mobilize our entire membership and the widest circles 
of democrats possible . ..” 

From this decision flowed other developments of 
great significance. “Dr. Norman Bethune, a member of 
the Communist Party in Montreal, had approached the 
Quebec Committee,” Buck recalled, “with an offer to go 
to Spain in his professional capacity and a proposal that 
the party should organize a Canadian Mobile Blood 
Transfusion Unit to serve the Republican forces at the 
front... In addition, money was being collected to buy 
an ambulance for the ordinary medical service of the 
Republican army.” Doctor Bethune’s mobile blood unit, 
said Buck, “made medical as well as political history. It 
demonstrated for the first time in active service the 
possibility of storing blood and giving transfusions on 
the battlefield.” 

Meanwhile, in Toronto, after consultation with Rev. 
Ben Spence, a national Committee to Aid Spanish 
Democracy was formed. Mr. Spence, a United Church 
minister prominent in the Ontario Provincial Council of 
the CCF, became chairman. The Communist Party’s 
Norman Freed was named secretary. Graham Spry, On¬ 
tario CCF provincial leader, was a vice-chairman, as 
were Dr. Rose Henderson, Tim Buck and A A Mac¬ 
Leod. Rev. Dr. Salem G Bland was honorary chairman. 
Other committee members were prominent in trade 
unions, churches, women’s groups. 

MacLeod organized tours of Spanish Loyalist leaders 
who appealed for support in Canadian and United 
States cities. He traveled to Spain several times on behalf 
of Canadian solidarity efforts and the Canadian volun¬ 
teers on the Spanish fronts. (At the end he was respon¬ 
sible for the difficult and complicated negotiations, the 
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fund-raising and organizing involved in repatriating the 
Mac-Pap survivors to Canada.) 

The name of the Upper Canada rebel, William Lyon 
Mackenzie, had been given to the grandchild who grew 
up to be Prime Minister William Lyon Mackenzie King. 
The rebel’s name was also given to a body of men who 
became known as the Mackenzie-Papineau Battalion. In 
1936 Mackenzie King, the rebel’s grandson, by order- 
in-council made it a criminal offense for Canadians to 
offer themselves for military service in Spain. 

Nevertheless, in response to an urgent appeal 
brought back from Spain by Tim Buck who, on a coast- 
to-coast tour, publicly appealed for volunteers, hun¬ 
dreds of young men (and more than a few older ones) 
quietly crossed Canada, the Atlantic and the Pyrenees, 
and joined the International Brigades. After a while 
they won the right to establish their Canadian identity as 
the Mac-Paps. 

“The 1,283 young Canadians,” Buck wrote, “were not 
all members of the Communist Party or the Young 
Communist League, but they were all heroes.” Many, he 
noted, were members of the CCF or the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Youth Movement. The Mac-Paps, he 
wrote, “covered the name of Canada with glory, from 
Jarama to the Ebro, in the greatest battles fought against 
fascism in that war.” 

It has been said that Canada’s per capita enrolment of 
volunteers was greater than that of most other coun¬ 
tries. 

Buck wrote a postscript: “Half of their number re¬ 
mained after the war, under the warm brown soil of 
Spain .. 

On the eve of the Depression the federal scene was 
dominated by the Liberals. Next year the Conservatives 
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would take over. Skeptics used to invoke a curse on both 
their houses. Radical speakers drew laughs when they 
derided the political rivals as Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. 

In the prairie provinces there were farm organiza¬ 
tions of varying strengths. The United Farmers were in 
power in Alberta. Labor and socialist parties operated 
only in scattered localities, mainly in the larger cities and 
isolated from each other. Efforts of the communists to 
encourage a nation-wide, united-front, all-in Canadian 
Labor Party, once a movement of great promise, had 
succumbed to the attrition of right-wing laborites and 
red-baiting international union officials. 

The Communist Party was the only alternative radical 
entity functioning on a national scale politically. 

The Depression brought a change. The Grits and 
Tories lost their monopoly. Assessing the early Thirties, 
Tim Buck said, in retrospect, that “the disillusionment 
of people was very rapid . .. The resentment was against 
the old parties in general... In the elections of 1935 
there was the Liberal Party, the Conservative Party, the 
CCF, the People’s Party led by Harry Stevens, who had 
been a member of Bennett’s government, and the Social 
Credit Party, founded and led by Aberhart, who by that 
time had become premier of Alberta.” And the Com¬ 
munist Party. 

In that election 22 per cent—a million voters—cast 
their ballots against the two old-line parties. 

The advent of the Cooperative Commonwealth Fed¬ 
eration in 1933 was recognized by Buck and his party as 
a positive expression of leftward-changing public opin¬ 
ion. He saw it as “based mainly on the farm organiza¬ 
tions, but at the same time ... a broad social-reformist 
party, a party of radical social reforms” which “im¬ 
mediately received mass support.” 

The CCF and the Communist Party represented two 
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distinct and conflicting viewpoints. The CP was re¬ 
volutionary, the CCF reformist; the CP was Marxist, the 
CCF rebuffed Marx; the CP asserted its socialism, the 
CCF seemed embarrassed by the word; the CP believed 
in mass political and industrial action coincident with 
electoral action, the CCF preferred “constitutional, or¬ 
derly change’’ and concentrated on parliamentary legis¬ 
lating. The two parties differed on concepts of democ¬ 
racy, violence, civil rights, dictatorship, the Soviet 
Union and international relationships; they exchanged 
sharp criticism. The CP’s general complaint, Buck said, 
was that the CCF “not only would not, but could not 
achieve socialism in Canada.” 

He found that “the relationship between the two par¬ 
ties was quite bad, and men with whom I had personally 
been quite friendly before going to prison were now 
hostile to the Communist Party, and in some cases sub¬ 
jectively so.” 

Buck and his associates felt strongly that the condition 
of the country called for an urgent common front of 
progressives, and in particular between the Communists 
and the CCF, despite basic differences. At a big Massey 
Hall meeting in February, 1935, he publicly read an 
official CP letter he had sent to the CCF, proposing joint 
discussions and cooperation in nominating candidates 
of both parties for the forthcoming elections. The letter, 
Buck said, was not acknowledged, the CCF leadership 
rejected its proposals, and electoral unity was thwarted. 

Formal united actions on other matters did not 
materialize, but isolated, unofficial cooperation between 
individuals occurred from time to time, producing 
worthwhile results, as in the Spanish aid measures, 
Canadian Youth Congress efforts, May Day parades 
and hunger marches. 

“We had deliberately and conscientiously pressed our 
members,” Buck recalled, “to work for united action, 
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for cooperative action, and we had even advised our 
members that in many parts of the country, in small 
towns, if there is a CCF club, help them ... In some 
cases members of the Communist Party were the in¬ 
itiators of action to organize a CCF club in their 
locality ...” 

Buck spoke of the 1935 election campaign in Wey- 
burn, Saskatchewan, where a Baptist church min¬ 
ister accepted the CCF nomination. “He had always 
been very friendly to us. He was a member of the Na¬ 
tional Council of the League for Peace and Democracy 
in Canada and he accepted and welcomed support, 
pointing out to us that it might not be easy to have it 
officially and public, but he would be very glad for all 
the support that we could give and for the closest possi¬ 
ble cooperation.” He accepted Social Credit support as 
well. “We persuaded the Social Credit group jointly, he 
and we, not to nominate,” said Buck. Social Credit later 
changed its mind and named a candidate, though “a 
very weak” one. The communists did not nominate any¬ 
one, and the CCF minister won the seat. His name was 
Tommy Douglas and he later became premier of the 
province. 


A united democratic front was desperately needed, in 
domestic as in world affairs. 

“Preparations for war,” Buck wrote, “had become the 
keynote of imperialist policy. Reaction was on the offen¬ 
sive.” 

In Quebec, Premier Maurice Duplessis was savagely 
inflicting his unconstitutional Padlock Law on the politi¬ 
cally suspect. Fascist German and Italian government 
agents were actively scurrying around the province. 
Home-grown fascists were surfacing, with the blessing 
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of right-wing clerics and army officers. “Fascist organi¬ 
zations, typified by Adrien Arcand’s organization in 
Quebec,” Buck said, “were being generously financed by 
big business in various parts of the country.” 

On other levels, he pointed out, “Big business in¬ 
terests and leading politicians of the two old parties 
were exploring the possibilities for a coalition of all 
reactionary parties under the high-sounding title of 
‘The United Canada Association.’ ” Politicians and in¬ 
dustrialists like Arthur Meighen (Section 98), Sir Ed¬ 
ward Beatty (CPR), Sir Herbert Holt (banks) and Col. 
George Drew (later Ontario premier) urged a “national 
government.” The Globe and Mail's publisher “sought to 
establish an over-all general staff for capitalist reaction 
under the title of‘The Leadership League.’ ” 

These things were happening, he noted, when, “After 
seven years of crisis and Depression, profits were up 
again above the peak of 1929, while wages remained 
very close to the lowest levels to which they had been 
slashed during the crisis. The burden of debt and taxa¬ 
tion upon farmers and urban middle-class people had 
increased tremendously; their incomes remained at De¬ 
pression levels.” 

Buck, since boyhood a union member, and one who 
had played a central role in establishing the Trade 
Union Educational League and then the Workers Unity 
League, was now guiding his party in a heroic effort to 
mobilize Canada’s trade unions simultaneously to de¬ 
fend and improve living standards, to defeat fascist re¬ 
pression and to prevent war. 

For such a program to be effective it would be neces¬ 
sary to exert renewed efforts to organize the mass of 
unorganized and undefended workers, preferably into 
industrial unions, to achieve genuine unity within the 
mainstream trade union movement, and to win auto¬ 
nomy for the Canadian sections of US-based unions. 
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Even before the 1929 crash, Buck and his co-workers 
had striven to organize the neglected industries. In the 
course of the Thirties, as he recounted it, the labors 
were intensified: 

“During the period of the Crisis, and particularly 
during the period of the Bennett regime, we had or¬ 
ganized a number of workers, a number of unions. And 
our party members had come into leadership in a large 
number of unions where we had not been in leadership 
before. Generally speaking, members of our party were 
in the leadership of unions with membership totalling 
nearly 70,000 workers at that time. But there were quite 
a number of unions which were entirely under our 
leadership. 

“The Automobile Workers Union had been founded 
by us, organized by us. I personally wrote its constitu¬ 
tion, and I was chairman of the session of the founda¬ 
tion convention when Aaron Mosher, the president of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labor, addressed it and 
invited them to become affiliates of the congress. It was 
the only union in the automobile industry at that time. 

“Such unionization as there was among the steel 
workers was under our leadership. Such unionization as 
there was among the packing-house workers, among the 
furniture workers, among the hard-rock miners, among 
the lumber workers, were all under our leadership, in¬ 
cluding a number of local unions of pottery workers, 
electrical workers, and even needle trades workers.” 

Seamen were organized, as were textile workers, res¬ 
taurant staffs, sawmill workers, commercial artists, 
many of them for the first time. 

Scores of rank-and-file organizers were fired from 
their jobs, many were blacklisted for their efforts, many 
were clubbed, some died. Courageous men and women 
held on doggedly and fought back, sometimes penni¬ 
less, often hungry, but never alone. 
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Bitter strike battles were fought—in Oshawa, against 
General Motors, when two cabinet members quit Pre¬ 
mier Mitchell Hepburn’s anti-union government in pro¬ 
test against his threat of armed action; in Stratford, 
when army tanks clattered through the streets to intimi¬ 
date furniture strikers; in logging camps and clothing 
factories, on the Great Lakes, in the mines, in small 
sweatshops and gigantic mills. 

The new, militant unions were consolidating their 
positions. Communists were winning the respect and 
cooperation of leading figures in the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada, as well as the All-Canadian Con¬ 
gress of Labor. “There was growing up,” Buck thought, 
“a rather good prospect of a united front.” 

Unity was the overriding issue for the Communist 
Party, which now urged unions of the left-wing Workers 
Unity League to seek affiliation with the Canadian CIO 
unions grouped under the All-Canadian Congress of 
Labor umbrella, or depending on the industry and local 
conditions, with the AFL unions enrolled in the Trades 
and Labor Congress of Canada. 

“The party developed a powerful campaign,” Tim 
wrote in 1952. “There was resistance from some of the 
unions. In some districts militant workers considered 
the independence of their unions from the reactionary 
officialdom of the internationals as an immediate end in 
itself. In some industries bureaucratic international 
officers placed onerous conditions upon acceptance of 
the membership of the revolutionary unions. Some re¬ 
volutionary trade unionists had become embittered and 
could not stomach the idea of ‘knuckling down’ to the 
reactionaries. The outstanding and most regrettable ex¬ 
ample was the great Jim McLachlan,” the Nova Scotia 
miners’ leader. “Jim disagreed with the idea of reuniting 
in the internationals. He fought against it even to the 
length of quitting the party to the building of which he 
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had contributed so much. But, within less than two 
years, the revolutionary unions were affiliated to the 
respective internationals—the self-dissolution of the 
heroic Workers Unity League was complete.” 

It was a courageous step to take. For most WUL 
people, for those who had given up so much to organize 
the neglected mass industries, it meant that now they 
would have to fight hard again, this time to protect their 
right to remain on the executives of the unions they had 
built from scratch. They were forced out and replaced 
by safe, old-line right-wingers in union after union. 
They had to begin all over again, as though they had to 
prove themselves once more. But they were, for the 
most part, convinced that they had acted in the best 
interests of the trade union movement, whatever their 
personal fate. 

Buck, some three decades later, reiterated the com¬ 
munist credo: 

“The first responsibility is to organize the workers, 
particularly in the mass production industries. Second, 
it is to give full, free play to the initiative of Canadian 
workers within the legislative framework of Canada, the 
legal framework of a distinct, sovereign country, and to 
do this without undertaking to split the unions and 
carry through what used to be described as ‘the break at 
the border.’ We must fight for autonomy, for the right 
of complete freedom of action.” 


Time was running out. 

Canadian labor’s political right wing, no less than its 
trade union right wing, was devoting infinitely more 
enthusiasm to defeating communists than fighting fas¬ 
cism. 

Time was running out, but it was hey-day for the 
anti-Sovieteers, anti-communists, anti-unity gurus. 
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Time was running out and unity was not achieved, 
neither a political united front nor a trade union united 
front. 

Time was running out. As the decade came to an end, 
democracy had been crushed in Spain, Austria was 
seized, Czechoslovakia lay dismembered, Ethiopia was 
over-run, China bled—all in the cause of anti¬ 
communism. 

Time was running out. Italy, Japan and Germany 
were hailing their Anti-Comintern Axis. 

On Sunday, September 3, 1939, time ran out. World 
War II began. Officially. 





14 

A cool man 
in a crisis 


He saw the newspaper headlines as he stepped down 
from the train onto the platform and made his way 
through the Chicago railway station on Friday, Sep¬ 
tember 1. 

Homeward-bound from a series of meetings in West¬ 
ern Canada, he had detoured to the States in response 
to an invitation to attend the enlarged National Com¬ 
mittee sessions of the US communist movement, which 
was celebrating its 20th year. 

Hitler had invaded Poland that same day. 

Tim quickly contacted Earl Browder, the American 
CP’s general secretary, and explained that under the 
circumstances he had decided to return to Canada im¬ 
mediately. Browder persuaded him to stay over long 
enough to hear his keynote address. Tim agreed and 
wired Toronto about the change in schedule. His office 
wired back and told him to stop over in Hamilton and 
speak at a picnic before coming home. 

The gist of Browder’s Chicago speech was that his 
party should fight to keep American out of the war. 

Later that day, after the lunch break, Browder an¬ 
nounced that loudspeakers had been set up in the con¬ 
ference hall so that they could all hear President 
Roosevelt’s radio address to his nation. 

The United States, FDR assured his listeners, would 
not take part in the war. 
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Tim entrained for Canada right afterwards and on 
Sunday spoke at the Hamilton picnic, its numbers swel¬ 
led by the week-end’s unnerving events. “My main em¬ 
phasis,” he recalled, “was on neutrality.” 

He finally arrived in Toronto and during the evening 
met with his party’s Political Bureau, which had felt it 
wise to avoid its own offices and gathered in a private 
home to assess the situation. 

Discussion spilled over into the small hours. It was 
argued that the British and French governments, 
though at war with Germany, could not be trusted to go 
all-out against Hitler, whom they had allowed to dis¬ 
member Czechoslovakia through the Munich Pact only 
the year before. 

The Political Bureau, at 2 a.m., decided to oppose 
Canadian involvement in the war. 

Within days, after continuing debate, this position was 
reversed. It was resolved to give “critical support,” 
simultaneously to support the war and to conduct “a 
political struggle,” as Buck wrote, “to compel the Cham¬ 
berlain government to wage a genuine anti-fascist war.” 

But there were qualms about this line too. The Cana¬ 
dian communists had to cut through fog, confusion and 
lack of information. The views of fraternal parties in 
Europe were not instantly available. The need for a 
clearly-defined decision was urgent. The debate con¬ 
tinued. Buck, in retrospect, wrote: 

“The party’s call for a ‘fight on two fronts’ was scarcely 
published, however, before the facts of the situation 
showed it to be wrong. It was an imperialist war, be¬ 
tween imperialist powers, for imperialist aims on both 
sides ... The Hitler-Mussolini-Mikado alliance was out 
to wrest imperialist supremacy in Europe and Asia from 
the older imperialist powers .. . The persistence of the 
basic imperialist aim of cooperation with Hitler for the 
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destruction of the socialist state was the reason for the 
‘phoney war’ in Europe. Essential war materials of 
which the Allies were desperately short were still being 
shipped to Japan as late as the fall of 1941.” 

(Britain and France, the Swedish Foreign Ministry 
disclosed in 1947, were planning to divert 50,000 troops 
to help the Nazi-oriented Helsinki government in 
March, 1940 at the close of the Soviet-Finnish war. 
“That,” Buck pointed out, “was on the eve of Hitler’s 
all-out drive into France. German preparations for that 
drive were known. But, instead of preparing to stop it, 
the Chamberlain and Daladier governments were oc¬ 
cupied with a last-minute effort to bring about British- 
French-Nazi unity against the Soviet Union.”) 

The Political Bureau corrected its “fight-on-two- 
fronts” policy. “We adopted a position of unequivocal 
opposition to Canada participating in the war.” 

During the night of October 14, 1939, close to a 
quarter of a million copies of a statement outlining 
communist opposition to the war were quietly distri¬ 
buted door-to-door across Canada. 

• 

By this time Communist Party members were being 
hunted again, jailed again, their offices raided, their 
newspapers and magazines suppressed. 

From early 1940 and throughout 1942 over 100 prom¬ 
inent communists were interned without trial in bar¬ 
racks huts at the Kananaskis, Alberta and Petawawa, 
Ontario camps, and later in a converted jail at Hull, 
Quebec. They were treated as “prisoners of war” and 
wore uniforms with a big yellow circle on their backs, a 
sort of bull’s-eye target which permitted them to be shot 
on sight if they were found outside the camps. 

The Communist Party, which had won three brief 
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years of legality, was again outlawed and forced under¬ 
ground. In Canada as in Germany, as in Italy, Japan. 

• 

For Buck the years had been studded with war and 
rumors of war, political battle and economic crisis, in¬ 
dustrial conflict and social upheaval. His teen-age com¬ 
mitment to socialism was, if anything, even more stead¬ 
fast in his forties. 

In appearance and behavior he resembled not at all 
the caricatured revolutionary of the yellow press. He 
was hardly the hot-head, certainly not the excitable 
shouter, neither a platform performer nor flamboyant 
phrase-monger. Like his colleagues he avoided florid 
oratory as the suspect tool of the demagogue. He be¬ 
lieved in the simple, direct, unembellished message, the 
person-to-person explanation. 

He was a cool man in a crisis, a thinking man working 
earnestly and incessantly to convince people. But wars 
are not easily explained, less easily opposed, in the face 
of the establishment’s high-powered outpouring of mas¬ 
sive confusion, hostility and hysteria, particularly when 
the war-makers have outlawed you. 

It was a difficult situation. “We were strapped for 
money. We didn’t even have money to buy postage 
stamps,” said Tim. There were problems in setting up 
the bare-bones framework of an underground ap¬ 
paratus. “Those of us who had to be active in the actual 
leadership of the party had all left our own 
homes .. . We didn’t have the resources to travel very 
much.” And besides, “those of us who could accomplish 
most were too well-known. I, at that time, was known to 
thousands of people in literally every town. I couldn’t 
walk down a street... without being recognized and 
spoken to. And on the trains the conductors knew me 
quite well.” 
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He remained in Toronto, “never being farther away 
than Lawrence Avenue, and we actually held meetings 
regularly once a week. We were setting up the technical 
machinery and organizing the party organizations all 
across the country. During this period I never went out 
in the daytime, I never rode in a streetcar, I never went 
into any public place. I did go out in the evenings to go 
to the house where we were going to hold meetings; 
usually I was picked up in a car and driven, but once or 
twice I walked.” 

In December it was decided that he should go to New 
York and “ask the American party for some small assis¬ 
tance, and that I should establish there in Buffalo, with 
the help of members of the American party, a sort of 
post office so that we could mail letters from Buffalo, 
and also do the same thing in Detroit... In addition, I 
would arrange for printing in Buffalo.” 

Tim first went to Buffalo, where he was assured of 
cooperation, then on to New York, where he enlisted 
the help of the US party’s Secretariat. They offered to 
do his printing without charge and granted some money 
for his travel expenses. He made contact with friends 
who had moved to jobs in Detroit but still considered 
themselves Canadians. “It didn’t take long before I had 
quite a good apparatus established.” 

He returned to New York, where Browder told him 
that the RCMP were reported to be holding arrest war¬ 
rants for 1,400 Canadian communists. He was urged to 
stay in the US and, after conferring with a small group 
who came down from Toronto and met him in a Buffalo 
rendezvous, Tim remained. 

“I settled down in New York,” he recalled, “living ’way 
out in the Bronx in an area where there was less likeli¬ 
hood of my being recognized, and started to grow a 
moustache and develop some mannerisms contrary to 
my own, to wear glasses, and to do a few things so as to 
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make certain superficial changes in my appearance, 
such as walking with a limp. All of which I did quite 
successfully.” He also built up his shoes for added 
height. 

“We had discussed that having my wife with me would 
be a mistake because the minute Alice would move, 
especially since she couldn’t move without the children 
at that time, all that would be necessary for the RCMP 
would be to follow her. Anyway, she would be more 
conspicuous in New York than I would, for many 
reasons. (I knew New York quite well, she didn’t; she 
had been there several times, but only for a day or so.) 
But mainly because it was rather important that she 
should stay put.” 

Tim himself was careful about his movements; he 
avoided left-wing offices and traditional gathering- 
places and thoroughfares like Union Square, where he 
was more likely to be recognized. Nevertheless, from 
time to time, he met carefully-selected little groups of 
Canadians living in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Philadel¬ 
phia, Long Island or Washington for private lectures 
and discussions. 


• 

Communications between Buck in New York and the 
underground party in Toronto suffered from the 
roundabout mailing system and the infrequent oppor¬ 
tunities for face-to-face discussion. He chafed under his 
isolation from the Canada-based leadership and felt that 
his views were being ignored. 

Matters came to a head when he accused the Toronto 
centre of “erroneous theories concerning the status of 
Canada, the role of the Canadian bourgeoisie and the 
extent to which they were responsible for Canada’s in¬ 
volvement in the war. These erroneous theories,” he 
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said, “diverted the attention of the leadership away 
from the actual tasks that the party should have taken 
up. They turned the party’s membership towards delu¬ 
sions of bourgeois cooperation with the working class in 
a struggle to complete ‘the uncompleted bourgeois- 
democratic revolution.’ They caused underestimation of 
the economic struggles of the workers in imperialist war 
conditions, underestimation of the role of the trade 
union movement and, therefore, a weakening of efforts 
to organize the unorganized.” 

He was critical of the party’s line which, he asserted, 
was influenced by mistaken views of Stewart Smith (Rev. 
A E Smith’s son) who a few years later became Toronto’s 
first communist member of the Board of Control. The 
line of the majority of the party’s leadership, Buck ac¬ 
cused, included the illusions that the Canadian govern¬ 
ment had no real say in the decision to join Britain in the 
war because Canada was a captive British colony whose 
war declaration was dictated and even composed in Eng¬ 
land, that war between Britain and the US was inevita¬ 
ble, that Canada must seek its freedom as a result of 
such a conflict, and that Canada’s English-speaking and 
French-speaking ruling classes would unite to liberate 
themselves from England, especially in the event of a 
Hitler victory. Tim was horrified by the theory. 

Fretting in New York, he suspected that he was being 
forced out of the leadership. He thought that his critical 
letters and requests for a special meeting were being 
ignored. There had earlier been two week-end confer¬ 
ences in New York between Tim and the Canadian 
party’s Political Bureau but, in early 1941, he consi¬ 
dered the “very sharp conflict” still unresolved; he was 
impatient because he felt that policy changes, which he 
assumed had been agreed on, were not evident in 
inner-party documents or published literature. 

He wrote insisting that speedy arrangements be made 
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for his return to Toronto. “I received no answer, so I 
decided eventually that I must go anyway.” 

Some time before this, at a Belle Island summer cot¬ 
tage near Detroit, he had delivered some week-end lec¬ 
tures to a small, private group which included two 
members of the Windsor party committee, who told him 
about a Border Cities rumor that he had been removed 
from the national leadership. Tim, understandably star¬ 
tled and resentful, reacted by retorting, as he afterwards 
recollected: 

“Well, in that case, I’ll have to return right away. 
Whether they like it or not.” 


Tim Buck’s decision to return to Canada was given 
added impetus on June 22, 1941. 

On that day Hitler’s armies invaded the Soviet Union. 












Family group, about 1910, before Tim left England for Canada. 
Rear, left to right: Tim, mother Laura, sister Ruby, father Ed¬ 
ward’, sister Violet. Front, sisters Doris and Madge. 












Tim Buck at the age of 32. 



















Presidium members, Second National Convention, Workers 
Party of Canada, March 1923. Union men all, left to right: Jan 
Lakeman, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, Edmonton; JB 
McLachlan, secretary, United Mine Workers of America, Dis¬ 
trict 26, Nova Scotia; Alex Gauld, International Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters, Montreal; Tim Buck, International 
Association of Machinists, Toronto; Malcolm Bruce, United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America, Regina. 







When he visited Moscow in 1924 Tim befriended two homeless 
boys, Victor Maximov, 12 and Tolia Hodinski. 11. After World 
War II, when Buck was again in the Soviet Union, a surprise 
visitor appeared at his hotel. It was Victor, left, come to wel¬ 
come his friend. 









An early postcard picture, autographed. 
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Buck addresses a 1935 Dominion Day outdoor rally in Win¬ 
nipeg during his national tour after release from Kingston Pen. 












Beach reunion, August 1935. Tim Buck relaxes at Winnipeg 
Beach with two friends, Mathew Popovich, left, one of the 
Kingston Eight, and John Navis, outstanding leaders of Ukrai¬ 
nian progressive movement. 

















































Tim shows the Yukon’s proximity to Alaska on a map of 
Canada in 1953. 













Birthday party. Blowing out the candles at his 70th anniversary 
celebration in Nanaimo, British Columbia, January 1961, with 
Walter Tickson, Vancouver Island organizer and, right, Nigel 
Morgan, BC leader of the Communist Party. 










President Ho Chi Minh and Tim Buck meet in Hanoi, Vietnam, 
December 1965. 

































A better world. 
Butfirst ... 


The Agony: Tanks, planes, bullets and bombs sought out 
the helpless civilians. 

The blood never ceased flowing. 

The children died like flies. 

Shells, flame-throwers, shrapnel and ships hunted 
down and devoured the young recruits. 

The blood never ceased. 

Hostages were massacred amid the rubble. 

Prisoners were savaged until they died. 

The blood never ceased flowing. 

In the crowded concentration camps people of all 
ages were beaten and starved and subjected to ghastly 
medical stunts. 

Then the gas chambers asphyxiated them and the 
ovens cremated them. Wholesale. 

Cities were wiped out. 

The blood-letting never ceased. 

Most of the world would be involved before the war 
ran its six-year course. 


The Choice: In Canada, as elsewhere, there had been 
confusion. What kind of war? Whose war? 

When the Nazis crashed across Soviet borders that 
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summer Sunday the shock cleared the air and theoreti¬ 
cal differences within the communist leadership in 
Canada were brushed aside as suddenly irrelevant. To 
argue about the war’s nature at that point seemed 
academic, a futile exercise. Hitler’s action had dissipated 
the illusions. 

It was a new war, a different war now, and the issue 
was clarified, the pieces fell into place. 

“It was quite clear to me,” Buck reminisced a quarter 
of a century later, “that this invasion changed the whole 
possibilities of the outcome of the war. 

“First of all, it rendered out of the question any end¬ 
ing of the war by some sort of compromise peace be¬ 
tween Hitler and those he was fighting against. 

“Secondly, it made the outcome of the war dependent 
upon whether socialism was victorious or fascism or 
Hitlerism was victorious. If it should be that Britain and 
her allies joined wholeheartedly with the Soviet Union, 
then it offered a good possibility of the defeat of Hit¬ 
lerism and the defeat of the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis, 
and perhaps even the extirpation of fascism. 

“But even more important, as I realized, it would 
bring forward a great possibility of a change in the 
relationship between socialism and the capitalist democ¬ 
racies, with possibilities I wasn’t even able to estimate at 
that time, but which evidently had a certain revolutio¬ 
nary content.” 

Impatient to get home and make his views known, 
Tim left New York and slipped back into Canada. “It 
was mid-summer and it was rather easy for me to en¬ 
gage a place up in the Laurentians, as though I was 
coming from the United States for a week’s vacation 
. . . and as quickly as possible I came back from there 
to the city of Montreal, took a room and quickly con¬ 
tacted some rank-and-file members of the party, and 
through them made contact with the leadership of the 
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party in Montreal.” Within a week he was living in 
nearby Pointe Claire in the roomy home of party mem¬ 
bers, with their car conveniently available. 

It was arranged that he should meet jointly with To¬ 
ronto and Montreal sub-committees at St. Janvier, a 
small town outside Montreal, in the summer cottage of 
other party people. In the big attic, “we fought out the 
whole question ... I was able to secure a vote . .. that 
Hitler’s invasion of the Soviet Union changed the 
character of the war, that it rendered obsolete all the 
arguments that we had been having concerning the 
immediate tactics that the party should follow, although, 
of course, some of these had to be settled eventually . . .” 

The war’s new course, as Buck saw it in 1941, “would 
change the world.” 

The dramatically-altered situation produced the 
slogan, “A National Front for Victory.” It was, Buck 
wrote, “a call to the party for a complete reversal of its 
previous position. It urged the party membership to 
strain every nerve in the fight for labor unity to win the 
war ... It used the term ‘national front’ to express unity 
of aim and purpose on the part of all Canada’s people 
who stood for the defeat of fascism.” 

Tim was assigned the task of formulating a popular 
statement of his party’s position. He wrote a hard¬ 
hitting and eloquent 32-page argument whose title 
echoed the new slogan, A National Front for Victory. Some 
10,000 copies were produced and distributed surrepti¬ 
tiously. This was followed by a second edition and a 
third. Tim’s name appeared on the front cover as au¬ 
thor. A note on the inside declared the booklet to be the 
party’s official statement and said that it “replaces and 
supersedes all materials issued previous to its adoption.” 
The price was five cents. 

The people of Canada and of the entire world, it 
declared succinctly, “now face the alternative perspec- 
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tives of unity of all who are against Hitler’s plan of world 
conquest... or complete Nazi victory and a return of 
the Dark Ages.” 


The Treachery: When the Soviet diplomat, Maxim Lit¬ 
vinov, repeatedly appealed at the League of Nations for 
collective security against war, he was rebuffed. 

When Mussolini grabbed Ethiopia, and Walter Rid¬ 
dell, Canada’s representative at the league, voted sanc¬ 
tions, Canada’s government repudiated its own man. 

When Hitler demanded Czechoslovakia’s Sudet- 
enland, Britain and France delivered it to him at 
Munich, and politicians around the world, including 
Canada, applauded the action as an inspired contribu¬ 
tion to world peace—or, at least, unavoidable. 

When, repeatedly, the Soviet Union proposed an al¬ 
liance between itself, Britain and France to frustrate 
Hitler’s open war threats, it was cold-shouldered. 

And when, after all its warnings and its pleas had 
been scorned, the Soviet government—now virtually 
ostracized by Britain and France, and anxious to win 
time—signed an eleventh-hour non-aggression treaty 
with Germany, the chorus of vituperation was loudest 
and bitterest among those who had justified Munich and 
had rejected an anti-fascist military alliance. 

And now, two years later, when the fascists had al¬ 
ready clamped and consolidated their stranglehold over 
huge areas of the world, and reached out to violate the 
Soviet peoples, only now did the pressure of events 
produce a belated alliance which would be joined, be¬ 
fore the year ran out, by the United States. 

Hitler could have been stopped in his tracks in 1938, 
even earlier. A world war need never have been fought. 


The Volunteers: When, in the mid-Thirties, they went 
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to fight in Spain, the Mac-Paps were labeled “premature 
anti-fascists.” 

Now the battalion’s survivors were joining up again, 
no longer premature. 

Their enemies were the same, the cause the same. 
Even more than before. 

They were joined by others on the Canadian left. 
Union militants, radicals, socialists, communists. 

Among the new recruits were the young veterans of 
the armies of the unemployed. Depression survivors of 
soup-kitchen protests, relief-camp strikes and hunger 
marches. 


The Underground: Its stirring August 28 call for a 
national victory front notwithstanding, the Communist 
Party was an outlawed organization and its leaders were 
fugitives. 

It was a weirdly paradoxical scene. Here was Tim 
Buck, here were his comrades, rallying their followers to 
fierce contest against the armies of the fascists, yet com¬ 
pelled to hide in lonely places, to meet on the run, to 
print in secret, to move like shadows, anonymous and 
impersonal. And here was the rebel’s grandson, Prime 
Minister W L Mackenzie King, whose immediate re¬ 
sponse after the June 22 invasion was to voice a fervent 
wish for Nazi Germany and the Soviet Union to annihi¬ 
late each other. Here was his government, sworn to 
destroy fascism, yet hamstringing and persecuting men 
and women who for 10 long years and more had been 
vigorous anti-fascists. And here were the wishful- 
thinkers, jaundiced Cassandras, military analysts, news¬ 
paper gossips and radio hooters, all the anti-socialist 
chorus lines, avidly pronouncing the imminent doom of 
mankind’s first socialist republics. 
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The war had changed but the politicians were slow to 
see the change and even more loathe to allow it. 

And so, for many months, the communists paced 
restlessly in the internment camps and jails or, in the 
case of those on the outside, endured the constraints 
and the hazards of illegality, curtailed their travels, 
shunned public places, rationed letters and phone calls, 
avoided contacts with family and friends. 

Some had known repression all their lives—World 
War I, and the early Twenties, and again during the late 
Twenties, and then the Thirties, and now into the For¬ 
ties. 

Some were now the grown children of parents who 
had clung to their dreams, shrugged off the bruises, 
smiled, went back again to write a leaflet or slip it into 
letterslots or paste it onto a wall or walk a forbidden 
picket-line or stay up half the night at a meeting. 

How could they keep on taking the abuse and the jail 
cells, the lost jobs and the beatings! They weren’t gods, 
nor giants, but ordinary working people, and they could 
take it. Hobbled in their efforts, they did what they 
believed in, and what they believed in included defeat¬ 
ing the fascists, first in peace, now in war. 

Buck described some of the close calls of that twilight 
time. In one case, on a November day in 1941, he left 
the Milton Street home of party members where he was 
living, near the McGill University campus, and walked 
south towards Sherbrooke on his way to a Mountain 
Street rendezvous to arrange some technical matters 
(typing, mimeographing, distribution). A car drew up 
and a man hailed him. “I looked around and there were 
four Royal Canadian Mounted Policemen sitting in the 
automobile in full uniform. One was opening the door 
to get out. I said to myself, ‘What should I do? Run?’ I 
didn’t think there would be much use my running. They 
were all young fellows and there wasn’t much question 
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but that they would have caught me and it would have 
looked ridiculous. Make a scene? ‘Show me a warrant!’ 
Why not first of all see what they want? One got out, 
then another got out, and one started stretching his legs, 
while the other came over to me and said, ‘Excuse me, 
Sir, can you tell me where Mountain Street is?’ ” Tim 
directed them; they thanked him and left. 

“Said I to myself, ‘They’re on to us. No meeting 
today.’ So I went back home.” Three hours later, after a 
phone enquiry, the party organizer appeared and told 
Tim that his five Mountain Street people had waited in 
vain for him and had then become concerned when they 
saw four Mounties enter a nearby house. The five de¬ 
cided to leave, one at a time. The last to depart saw the 
Mounties come out, “carrying large packages of stuff, 
much of which looked like papers. So it was evident that 
it wasn’t us that they were after. At least, it didn’t seem 
to be so.” 

Another encounter was in Toronto, where he was 
driven by car from Montreal “to take over leadership of 
the administrative centre.” He was dropped off at the 
busy northwest corner of Bloor and Yonge Streets at 5 
o’clock to await a Toronto pick-up car. His Montreal 
driver went off to the King Edward Hotel to spend the 
night. (He would hand over Tim’s suitcase to another 
driver in the morning.) Tim waited. “I stood there quite 
a few minutes. Nobody came ... So as not to look too 
conspicuous ... I bought an evening paper and stood 
reading this, when I heard a voice behind me saying, 
‘It’s a nice evening, Sir.’ It was a policeman.” 

“Yes,” Tim replied, “it’s a good job it’s a nice evening 
because my wife is late.” 

“Oh,” said the cop, “that always happens. That’s one 
thing we married men can sympathize with each other 
for. Our wives are always late.” They chatted about the 
weather and Toronto’s traffic problems. Then the cop 
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said, “Well, you’ll have to excuse me, Sir. I’m on duty,” 
and left. Tim’s contact, confused by daylight saving 
time, turned up a full hour late. 

Another time, again in Toronto, Buck had received 
word that J B Salsberg wanted to meet him and a few 
others concerning a trade union matter. Tim was driven 
in, “south of that little park almost opposite Lawrence 
Avenue, and I got out of the car and started walking 
north ... I passed a certain shop to which I had in¬ 
tended to go. Two plainclothesmen. .. came out with 
Salsberg in between them. Salsberg was struggling and 
shouting, quite evidently to warn me, to attract 
attention . .. They were busy with him, so I walked 
straight by . .. They bundled J B into the car and drove 
off. They put him in the Don and he succeeded in 
getting a message to us that it was evident that the 
telephone wires of the shop were tapped, which meant 
that the local police were on to the fact that we were 
using the place for meetings.” 

Prior to this brief emergence from hiding, “for a 
period of six months,” as Tim remembered it, “I never 
once left the premises where I was living. Not once.” 

• 

The Jacket: Out of the strange and complex realities of 
wartime 1942 was unfolded a cloak-and-dagger drama 
of far more sombre texture than Buck’s chance encoun¬ 
ters with the authorities. 

The Canadian Tribune , quietly launched in 1940 as an 
independent weekly edited by Alexander Albert Mac¬ 
Leod, pursued a generally left-wing policy but was care¬ 
ful to avoid endangering the paper’s legal status. Yet, as 
Tim Buck put it, “there was a certain tacit under¬ 
standing that he had contact with the party and, some 
way or other, the Tribune represented the party point of 
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view.” (Buck was a frequent contributor of articles 
under an assortment of fictitious by-lines.) 

One spring day in 1942 a man walked into MacLeod’s 
office and introduced himself as Colonel Donovan of 
Philadelphia and Washington. He was the renowned 
“Wild Bill” Donovan (later a major-general) who headed 
the hush-hush Office of Strategic Services for the 
United States in World War II. William Joseph Dono¬ 
van had approached the Canadian authorities for coop¬ 
eration in a daring mission. He had been aware of 
strong left-wing sympathies among Canadians of Yugo¬ 
slav origin and wanted to locate, recruit and train about 
20 young men as paratroopers who would be dropped 
behind the Nazi lines in Yugoslavia. 

Ottawa, according to Tim Buck’s understanding, told 
the colonel his best bet was to approach the communists. 
In Tim’s reconstruction of the scene, Donovan impa¬ 
tiently asked, “But how can I contact the Communist 
Party if it’s underground and banned?” He was advised 
to see the Tribune 's editor, who would probably be able 
to arrange an introduction. 

Donovan saw Mac and explained, as Buck recalled, 
“how he was working in Army Intelligence and Special 
Operations, and so on,” and briskly outlined his project. 
He added forthrightly, “I’m the sort of man who’d 
rather you told me straight—can you or can’t you help 
me, yes or no?” 

A A asked, “Are their politics important?” and Dono¬ 
van replied, “Well, if they’re communists it might be 
better. They might be more willing. But strictly speak¬ 
ing, what we’re concerned with is that they should be 
willing to do this, and should be willing to take the risks 
with the full understanding of what they are doing.” 

MacLeod thought it could be done but wanted two 
days to make enquiries. The colonel agreed. “I can 
assure you in advance,” he pledged, “you’ll not be fol- 
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lowed or checked. This is not a trap. It’s a really serious 
matter.” 

MacLeod got through to Buck, who sent word back 
that 20 men would be selected and ready within a fort¬ 
night. But there was one condition—there must be no 
interference in their selection, no screening or rejec¬ 
tions. Donovan agreed. He departed and told A A that 
he would return later. 

“He came back in two weeks. And we had the men,” 
Buck said. There was a final meeting at the Stouffville 
farm of J Francis White, a former publisher and one¬ 
time editor of the Canadian Forum. At the farm, north¬ 
east of Toronto, “I told them exactly what it was that 
they must expect and that there was still time for any 
man to withdraw. Not one of them did.” 

Among the group were men of Croatian, Slovenian, 
Serbian, Montenegran and Macedonian origins—com¬ 
munists, communist sympathizers, Yugoslav patriots. 

Medical examinations had been concluded. The vol¬ 
unteers were found to be in good condition. They had 
health certificates, “everything,” said Tim, “except 
passports—some of them didn’t even have naturaliza¬ 
tion papers. But Colonel Donovan said, ‘That doesn’t 
matter. We’ll fix them up with all the papers they need. 
And none of them need Canadian or American papers.’ 

“And away they went for training. They received very 
preliminary training here, and then they were taken to 
Egypt, to Cairo, where they finished their training. 

“From Cairo, they were dropped,” by parachute, “and 
a number of them didn’t come back.” 

The mission struck a personal chord in Tim, for 
whom political dedication and personal loyalty were 
ideally integrated. He could be a very tough politician, 
but he could also be a very sentimental one. 

“Because they were all working fellows who were giv¬ 
ing everything they had for the movement at that time,” 
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Tim recalled with feeling, “they had very little money. 
But they wanted to leave something with me.” 

They conspired with a friend and co-worker of Tim’s, 
Paul Phillips, “to quietly borrow a jacket of mine,” for 
size and style, “and they had a jacket made, a tweed 
jacket... and they presented me with it. 

“I said, ‘Why a jacket?’ They said, ‘Well, we under¬ 
stand you have only two, and one of them is very 
old—so we better give you this instead of a medal.’ ” 

• 

The Breakthrough: Whether or not Ottawa dis¬ 
approved, and shrugging off sneers, harassment and 
nagging dangers, the communist underground ignored 
interdiction and mounted an intensive drive to forge 
national unity against the fascists. 

When, in January, 1942, Mackenzie King, in lieu of 
introducing military conscription, announced a plebis¬ 
cite, hoping thus to defer, if not entirely shelve, an 
explosive political issue, the communists set up Tim 
Buck Plebiscite Committees and urged a decisive yes 
vote, even though they realized they would be reviled by 
influential rightist demagogues intent on side-tracking 
or derailing honest if confused anti-imperialist Quebec¬ 
kers. 

The communists, through Tim Buck’s August 28 Vic¬ 
tory pamphlet, spoke especially to Quebec: 

“The National Front in French Canada will wage 
merciless war on the betrayers of the nation, those who 
in the name of religion or nationalism seek to give 
comfort and assistance to the arch-enemies of national 
and religious freedom. The corporatists, the defenders 
of the men of Vichy, the hidden friends of fascism, the 
slanderers of the Soviet Union and democracy, do not 
speak for the French-Canadian people! .. . French- 
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Canadians will fight for the decisive defeat of Hitler and 
the destruction of the threat of Nazi enslavement, and 
in that struggle French- and English-speaking Cana¬ 
dians will learn better to fight shoulder to shoulder in 
pursuit of their common democratic needs.” 

The communist war effort did not include uncritical 
support of the government. A national underground 
conference was held in February at St. Janvier, just 
outside Montreal and, as Buck wrote, it “castigated the 
Liberal government for its anti-working-class policy of 
freezing wages at depression levels while the profits of 
Canadian corporations were soaring to new record high 
levels. 

“It called upon democratic Canadians to insist upon a 
hundred percent excess profits tax and increased taxes 
on big incomes. 

“It called for equal pay for equal work for women and 
men. 

“It denounced the King government’s penny- 
pinching policy of maintaining two standards of ‘cost- 
of-living bonus,’ with the lower bonus for those workers 
who needed it most.” 

The Communist Party was illegal, but its Tim Buck 
Plebiscite Committees operated openly. In Toronto, for 
instance, a TBPC headquarters was set up at 601 Yonge 
Street and staffed by Leith McMurray, Harry Bell and 
Pearl Wedro. 

Later that year, at the end of May, in Toronto, a 
national conference of the TBPCs voted to become the 
Communist-Labor Total War Committees, and elected 
Lieut. William Kardash, Mac-Pap veteran and member 
of the Manitoba Legislature, as national chairman. 

The communists poured out a stream of booklets, 
leaflets and brochures. Tim Buck’s prolific literary out¬ 
put in the war years radiated a passionate philosophical 
and emotional commitment. A mere listing of his titles 
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indicates the changing political panorama and conveys 
the scope of his party’s active identification with the war 
effort, as well as Buck’s dynamic leadership in that 
cause: 

Finland and the Soviet Union... A National Front for 
Victory.. . 1942, the Decisive Year of the War: Organize 
Canada for Total War!.. . Vote Yes on the Plebiscite . .. The 
Way Forward to Total War: Smash the Fascists in 
Quebec!... Tim Buck Answers Critics: Calls for Lifting of 
Communist Ban!. . . Canada in the Coming Offensive .. . For 
Victory in the War & Prosperity in the Peace... A Labor 
Policy for Victory . . . Victory Through Unity . . . Canada 
Needs a Party of Communists ... The People Must Act 
Now . . . 1944, Year of Victory .. . Canada's Choice: Unity or 
Chaos . . . Canada and the Soviet Union: Allies and Friends in 
War and Peace . . . What Kind of Government: Liberal-Labor 
Coalition vs. Tory Reaction. . ..Depression or Prosperity . . . 
The Crimea Decisions and Your Future. 

In 1942 A E Smith, veteran of civil rights causes, 
headed the National Council for Democratic Rights and 
initiated a campaign to remove the ban on the Com¬ 
munist Party. Interned communists in Camp H (Hull) 
collectively wrote the prime minister and argued that 
their release would serve the war effort better than 
confinement. A parliamentary committee was named to 
study the case. The justice minister, Louis St. Laurent, 
stubbornly resisted. When the parliamentary committee 
recommended lifting the ban, St. Laurent rejected their 
report. It never reached the House of Commons for 
debate. Buck saw a kinship between the Quebec Liberal 
and the Spanish dictator. He wrote: 

“Mr. St. Laurent resorted to declarations that the 
fundamental philosophy of the communists was in 
conflict with his conception of Christian civilization. It 
was a striking fact that even in the midst of the war 
against fascism, Mr. St. Laurent and General Franco 
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used the same terms to excuse their persecution of the 
communists.” 

The party decided to force the issue. 

After some discussion it was decided that 17 leading 
communists from around the country would gather in 
Toronto and, in Buck’s words, “surrender to the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police in the most public manner 
possible.” 

First an emergency shadow leadership was set up. 
Next a meeting was arranged with J L Cohen, KC at 
Buck’s hiding-place on the city’s northern edge. Tim 
had a high regard for Cohen, who had long been 
identified with the legal defense in civil rights cases and 
was considered an expert on trade union legislation. 
“He was a communist,” Tim said, “and a student not 
only of the trade union movement. . . but of 
Marxism ... He studied the commentaries upon Marx¬ 
ism far more than the average communist does ... He 
had a marvelous library.” 

When Buck and Cohen met to discuss the surrender, 
Tim proposed that “we would all march to the RCMP 
headquarters on Beverley Street.” The lawyer, in a face¬ 
tious moment, suggested they meet downtown at Yonge 
and Queen and parade to RCMP headquarters behind a 
gigantic banner that would proclaim, “We Are the 17 
Communists—Leaders of the Communist Party.” In 
more serious vein he advised them to meet in his busi¬ 
ness premises at a specified time and formally instruct 
him to phone the RCMP to pick them up. Meanwhile, 
on their way to his office, he insisted, they should visit a 
sub-post office and obtain their obligatory National 
Registration cards. The newspapers would be tipped 
off. 

At the appointed time the 17 appeared in J L Cohen’s 
office, followed soon by reporters and photographers. J 
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L phoned the RCMP to pick up their prisoners. Tim 
recalled his lawyer’s end of the conversation: 

“What! They must come there? But they can be ar¬ 
rested by any policeman on the street! You don’t care if 
they are? But you have warrants for them! Inspector, I 
think it’s your duty to come here and take them!” 

A compromise was reached: the RCMP would send 
cars, but the surrender would have to be at RCMP 
headquarters. 

“So away we went,” Tim said, “to the office of the 
RCMP centre, and we were finger-printed and photo¬ 
graphed and measured and all that sort of thing, and 
then taken over to the Don Jail.” They were placed in 
what became known as the Communist Cell Block. “Our 
meals were brought in .. . and we were treated by even 
the guards themselves in a friendly way.” Some of the 
officers kept them supplied with cigarettes. A boxful of 
books, delivered by a namesake, Charlie Buck, was al¬ 
lowed in. “You know, Tim,” the deputy-governor com¬ 
plained mildly, “when I said your wives could bring you 
books I didn’t say your eldest son could give you his 
whole library.” 

The government appointed a judicial commission 
which set up shop in a small jail room in the fall of 1942. 
The prisoners were examined by the tribunal. “We were 
there for 17 days and on the 17th day we were informed 
of the judgment of the commission,” Buck recalled. “I 
don’t remember the exact terms .. . They were, let us 
say, slightly ambiguous, slightly evasive, but... we were 
set free—without the party being restored to legality. 
We came out of the Don Jail and, two days afterward, 
everybody was released from Hull—102 were released 
from Hull—and 17 of us from the Don, altogether 119 
freed. But the party was still outlawed.” 

The prisoners were out in time for the Christmas 
holiday celebrations. They met for groundwork discus- 
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sions and in mid-January, 1943 held a conference to 
plan organization of a new legal party of communists. 
Another, larger conference took place in June. Buck 
was sent out on a lengthy national tour which took him 
“even up to the Peace River ... I went into places that 
ordinarily I go only once in four or five years. We got a 
very warm response and in every one of those places we 
set up committees.” 

On August 21 and 22 over 600 elected delegates came 
to Toronto to a national foundation convention for the 
new and as-yet-unnamed party. They met in the King 
Edward Hotel and heard Tim Buck deliver the keynote 
address. 

They adopted a national program which, as Tim 
pointed out, “coincided almost exactly with the program 
of the party which had been declared illegal.” 

A special convention committee deliberated over a 
variety of names submitted for the new organization. 
There was some debate and a bit of impatience but a 
choice was made and approved by the cheering dele¬ 
gates. 

And so the Labor-Progressive Party was born. 

The communists had once again fought their way out 
of political banishment. 










Hi 

The earth shall rise ... 


When in 1888 Pierre Degeyter composed the music for 
Eugene Pother’s 1871 poem, The Internationale, their 
song spread swiftly from France into every corner of the 
world, ignoring borders. 

The revolutionary anthem, in an outpouring of 
emotionally-charged images, denounced a cruel society, 
uttered a cry for justice, urged the oppressed to rebel, 
and acclaimed the coming of a better world: 

“The earth shall rise on new foundations ...” 

In 1943, two years before the end of the war, and 55 
years after the song was first sung, Buck and his fellow- 
revolutionaries hoped and worked for a world reborn 
and rising from the ashes to build afresh on new found¬ 
ations. 

They did not delude themselves that “the final 
conflict” forecast in the song was soon to sweep over 
Canada, but they did expect big changes by war’s end. 
They foresaw a surge of trade union expansion, a left¬ 
ward political trend among workers and farmers, 
substantial social welfare gains. They devoted them¬ 
selves wholeheartedly and optimistically to influencing 
the changes. 

Leading the communist camp in 1943 was Tim Buck, 
its driving spirit. Thirty more years of life lay ahead of 
him and most of his remaining days were crammed with 
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productive effort, but his most intensive creative activity 
was undoubtedly concentrated in the final years of the 
war and the first years of the peace, when he sparked 
the formation and directed the growth of the new 
Labor-Progressive Party. 

Impressive advances were chalked up. LPP members 
now sat in the House of Commons, provincial legisla¬ 
tures, city councils and school boards, and many held 
important posts in large trade unions and trade union 
federations. 

“We actually initiated, through party members and 
committees,” said Buck, “the organization of the chemi¬ 
cal workers’ union; we built up, to a much greater extent 
than before, the lumber workers’ union; and within the 
Canadian Congress of Labor we developed a very 
strong current of opinion in favor of unity, in favor of 
merging with the Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada ... At the time of the foundation of the Labor- 
Progressive Party there were approximately 90,000 
workers organized in unions which had elected com¬ 
munists as their leaders. Some of these were new unions 
and some of them old unions.” 

Interest in communist views manifested itself among 
senior politicians. In 1942 Paul Martin, then secretary of 
state in Ottawa, told Rev. A E Smith that he was im¬ 
pressed with the positive war-time role of the under¬ 
ground Communist Party. Premier Mitchell Hepburn 
of Ontario, though the party was outlawed, invited Tim 
Buck several times to meet privately with him and dis¬ 
cuss the party’s national-unity stand on the war. 
They met variously at the Rosedale home of Ian 
Strachan, a prominent Liberal, and at the premier’s 
King Edward Hotel quarters. (On one occasion they 
shared the platform at a war-effort rally in Maple Leaf 
Gardens.) 

Half a dozen years before his death, Tim summarized 
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their discussions: “He told me that he was very anxious 
to do whatever could be done to help make it easier for 
the labor movement to play a role in the shaping of 
policies, to make its voice heard, particularly to the 
extent that labor could be completely united in support 
of the war. I, of course, accepting the bait, said yes, but 
an important factor in the development of labor unity 
was the position of the Communist Party. We were not a 
big party, numerically, but a large number of our peo¬ 
ple held important positions in the trade union move¬ 
ment, and a great number who were not actually mem¬ 
bers of our party were sympathizers, holding key posi¬ 
tions in the trade union movement.” But illegality, he 
stressed, restricted his party’s unity efforts. 

Did Buck believe, Hepburn asked, “that the workers 
should stop demanding higher wages” in the interest of 
national unity? “No,” Tim replied. “You can have unity 
to win the war without asking the workers to be the 
victims of inflation and the rising cost of living.” While 
the premier did not agree with Buck on the prospects 
for national unity, he agreed that it was essential. He 
said he would try to help restore the party’s legality. His 
influence on Prime Minister Mackenzie King was, how¬ 
ever, very limited. “It didn’t take me long, of course, to 
find out that any idea that Mitchell Hepburn could go to 
Mackenzie King and say, ‘Look, we should do so and so,’ 
was out of the question. Even if he wanted to he 
couldn’t. The personal relationship was such between 
the two men that it was out of the question,” Buck said. 
“But he saw me a couple of times after that, and he 
became increasingly interested in our point of view.” 

Buck realistically assessed this pragmatic Ontario 
onion farmer who, as premier, had angrily fought the 
pre-war Oshawa General Motors strikers: “It was evi¬ 
dent that Mitch Hepburn was looking around for allies,” 
and that he was concerned primarily with day-to-day 
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matters and “had little conception of a long-term pers¬ 
pective.” 

Another public figure greatly impressed by the 
Communist spokesman was Mr. Justice Charles P 
McTague, the government-appointed head of a na¬ 
tional inquiry into wages and labor relations. Wartime 
production demands had created a manpower shortage. 
Furthermore, “the fact that the cost of living was going 
up so much faster than wages were going up,” as Buck 
recalled, “had its natural effect. War or no war, more 
and more workers were demanding wage increases 
... When the King Government felt themselves 
pressed, and Percy Bengough, the president of the 
Trades and Labor Congress of Canada, was working 
for a relaxation of legislation .. . which placed restric¬ 
tions on the right to strike, and so on, the King Gov¬ 
ernment decided to set up ... a commission of inquiry.” 

Buck appeared before the inquiry and submitted the 
brief of the Dominion Communist-Labor Total War 
Committee. Later published as a 90-page book, A Labor 
Policy for Victory, it exhaustively examined labor rela¬ 
tions, wage policies, inflation, collective bargaining, the 
cost of living, health, etc. and proposed a 15-point pro¬ 
gram. Three appendices presented statistics, compara¬ 
tive tables, facts and argumentation. 

“In my submission,” Buck said, “I exposed the miser¬ 
ably low rates of wages that were still being paid to a 
clear majority of the workers of Canada. Mackenzie 
King didn’t believe this, and a number of other people 
didn’t believe this. Whoever it was that spoke to him 
about it, Mr. Justice McTague (he told me so himself) 
asked—(I’m not sure if it was the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics or if it was the research department of the 
Bank of Canada or if it was both of them)—to check 
into my figures and see if they stood up. And they did. 

“Justice McTague was extremely anxious to know 
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how I had done it. He said, ‘Mr. Buck, I take it you’re 
somewhat of a statistician.’ I said, ‘No, as a matter of fact 
I had only public school education.’ ‘Well, surprise has 
been expressed to me that you should have been able to 
arrive at these figures. I’d be interested to know how 
you arrived at them because the best statisticians in 
Canada .. . have also expressed an interest.’ 

“So I told him how they had been arrived at. What I 
didn’t tell Mr. Justice McTague (and of course, perhaps 
in the circumstances it would have been wrong to tell 
him) was that one or two of the best statisticians in 
Canada had helped me in arriving at the figures, one 
who later became a prominent figure in the world of 
research and statistics. Anyway, I described to him the 
method; actually I had gotten them roughly and in 
enough examples to prove my case . .. Would you be¬ 
lieve that even at that time, in 1943, there were people 
working in Canada for less than $40 a week, many of 
them!” 

Buck later used his research findings to indict 
Canada’s right-wing union leadership who had “failed 
to go out and organize those workers, who were among 
the most organizable.” 

Saturday Night, edited by the respected B K Sandwell, 
carried “special coverage of the inquiry, but they gave a 
full page to only one submission in that inquiry. That 
was mine. Not only did they give a full page to this 
submission,” Buck recalled, “but after reading it, B K 
Sandwell decided that it should go on the front page 
and it should be described as the very best submission 
that had been made to the commission.” 

The communist brief was regarded with respect in the 
labor movement. “A very large number of leading trade 
unionists who normally disagreed with us, and who saw 
our party only in terms of their political differences, 
acknowledged quite freely that our submission laid 
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down the line that the labor movement should pursue.” 
The brief, Buck estimated, “brought about a qualita¬ 
tively better relationship between ourselves and a very 
wide circle of the leadership of the labor movement, and 
of many of the CCF and some members of the Liberal 
Party.” 

In fact, said Buck, when Mackenzie King realized he 
would have to face up to the problems of labor reforms 
to win the 1945 federal elections, he turned to his advis¬ 
ers, “a large circle of very bright young men around 
him, many of whom had studied Marxism, many of 
whom discussed these problems freely with the com¬ 
munists, and with me personally, many of whom under¬ 
stood these problems and, to go further, many of whom 
agreed with my point of view.” Buck later remarked 
tantalizingly, “You would be surprised if you knew some 
of the people that I could name with whom I had discus¬ 
sions and arguments, and who agreed with me on many 
points, and so on.” Some of these people, he said, “are 
now quite important and naturally would deny that they 
had ever had discussions or agreed with my point of 
view.” 

Before the war was ended, Buck and the members of 
his party were involved in a multitude of activities. Since 
the early Twenties they had sought to build a French- 
Canadian membership, with modest success. They now 
intensified these efforts and won new followers in 
Quebec. They commissioned Stanley B Ryerson’s book, 
French Canada, which came out in 1943 and traced the 
French-Canadian democratic tradition from Papineau 
to Riel to Dieppe. They called for the right of national 
self-determination to achieve cultural, social and 
economic liberation of Canada’s French-speaking popu¬ 
lation. 

Also, in 1943, at a January plenum of some 100 
Communist leaders, a serious policy difference which 
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had arisen on several occasions and had been temporar¬ 
ily shelved two years earlier—the question of Canada’s 
status—was resolved under Buck’s leadership. Nine 
years later he wrote about the plenum’s decision: “It 
repudiated the theory of semi-colonialism and the pro¬ 
posals which had flowed out of it. It reaffirmed the 
position that ‘All the essential features of Canada’s 
bourgeois-democratic revolution have been completed; 
the Canadian bourgeoisie enjoy complete and unques¬ 
tioned sovereignty.’ It reemphasized that Canada’s na¬ 
tional policies expressed the will of the monopolists. 
They have the power to modify their state relationships 
and they exercise that power when it suits their purpose. 
They did not issue a declaration of independence; on 
the contrary, they seek still to exploit ‘the British con¬ 
nection.’ What these facts reflect ‘is not lack of Canadian 
sovereignty but the unity of class interests that has 
dominated and still dominates the relationships between 
the British and Canadian imperialist bourgeoisie.’ 

“The plenum characterized both the general theory 
that Canada’s relationship to Britain was one of semi¬ 
colonial subordination, and the claim that the struggle 
confronting French Canada is a bourgeois-democratic 
struggle, as right-opportunism, reflecting dangerous 
petty-bourgeois influences within the party.” 

The road was cleared. Now they could get back to 
work without romantic illusions about a liberationist 
role for the Canadian ruling class. 

Another policy problem arose briefly. Earl Browder, 
leader of the US Communist Party, propounded the 
theory that an enlightened American capitalist class, 
guided by its own intelligent self-interest, would walk in 
friendship with the socialist countries in the post-war. 
As Buck assessed Browder’s position, “It fostered the 
idea that United States imperialism would cease to be 
predatory and would seek instead to cooperate in help- 
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ing the colonial peoples to establish their national 
sovereignty, industrialize their countries and abolish in¬ 
equalities between themselves and the western 
nations .. . The outstanding expression of Browderism 
was the dissolution of the Communist Party of the 
United States and its replacement by an educational 
association, on the ground that ‘the new situation’ had 
rendered a communist party unnecessary and an obsta¬ 
cle to progress.” 

Canadian communists, exposed to the influx of 
American left literature from across the border, and 
overawed by the prestige of the far larger American 
Communist Party, undoubtedly, as Buck put it, “became 
infected by some of the propaganda of Browderism,” 
but the Canadian party’s National Committee “rejected 
a proposal to take the same action in Canada.” 

Instead, the LPP warned: “There is a grouping of 
powerful interests seeking to secure control of Canada 
so as to get back to politics similar to those which pre¬ 
vailed before the war.” This powerful grouping it label¬ 
led “the enemies of post-war cooperation.” 

Aware of the threat from the right as the 1945 federal 
election drew near, “our party,” Buck said, “believed we 
had a distinct contribution to make concerning how to 
secure a progressive majority and continue into the 
post-war period the progress that had been registered 
during the war.” The LPP urged a coalition of Liberal, 
CCF, labor and other democratic forces to defeat Tory 
and right-wing-Liberal reaction. 

Percy Bengough, Trades and Labor Congress head, 
and an old friend of Buck, was impressed with the 
coalition idea and wanted Tim to explain it to Gray 
Turgeon, a prominent Liberal MP and son of Chief 
Justice Turgeon, a friend of Mackenzie King. The two 
men met in Bengough’s Ottawa office and exchanged 
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views for three hours. Turgeon was impressed and 
complimentary but noncommittal. 

(“It is interesting to note,” Tim recalled, “that only a 
few days after my conversation with Mr. Turgeon the 
prime minister ordered work to be started on preparing 
a paper . . . describing a policy to be adopted to maintain 
full employment after the war. I happen to know it 
because the man who prepared the paper was a close 
friend of mine, and this was a very good paper. It was 
tabled in the House of Commons, adopted and declared 
to be government policy.”) 

Buck’s election coalition proposal was, however, not 
taken up by the Liberals. “And unfortunately,” he re¬ 
gretted, “neither did the CCF,” some of whose leaders 
actually believed they would form the next government 
in Ottawa. Tim saw M J Coldwell, the CCF elder states¬ 
man, and proposed that the LPP and CCF should agree 
not to oppose each other in a number of selected rid¬ 
ings. As Buck recalled, “M J was quite friendly about it. 
He said, ‘Look, Tim, we both have the same aims, we are 
both after the same goal, but it’s too soon to talk about 
that sort of a deal.. . No, it’s too soon. Our people 
would never stand for it.’ ” 

The coalition proposal, rebuffed by both the Liberals 
and the CCF, was also unwelcome, as Buck realized, 
among “many of the best fighters of our party, who 
tended to think that, by God, the CCF were right when 
they accused Tim Buck and the other leaders of our 
party of betraying the ideals of socialism and trying to 
sell out to capitalism through the Liberal Party. For 
quite a long time a great deal of my time was taken up in 
going to party members, party meetings and party clubs 
and answering these questions. Not only that, but in 
public meetings they became big issues. They continued 
to be big issues right until the election.” 

The progressive political coalition did not materialize. 
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The Liberals regained power. Nevertheless, the swelling 
labor movement exerted a growing pressure and com¬ 
pelled the King Government to pay heed to popular 
demands for social legislation and improved labor rela¬ 
tions. The LPP, while urging trade union members to 
avoid wildcat strikes and maintain disciplined produc¬ 
tion for the war effort, simultaneously insisted that 
these same workers must be protected from inflation, 
profiteering and sweatshop conditions. The communists 
called for a guaranteed annual minimum wage, unem¬ 
ployment insurance, old age pensions, vacations with 
pay, a union voice in mechanization of jobs, and equal 
educational rights across Canada. 

Some of these demands became legislation after the 
war. Some betterment of working conditions was 
wrested from industry, and wages improved (though 
still lagging behind the cost of living). Collective bar¬ 
gaining was recognized either by law or in practice, the 
eight-hour day became standard, unemployment insur¬ 
ance and old age pensions were introduced. 

“It was the war,” Tim said, “that forced Canadian 
society to recognize that trade unionism was legitimate. 
The legislation and general approach didn’t become 
crystallized until after the war, but it was the war that 
did it.” 

Buck summed up his party’s growing influence and 
labor’s attitude during those years: “We were making 
headway, building unions, taking over leadership of 
them and taking over the leadership of unions that had 
been built before. Generally, we were not the only peb¬ 
bles on the beach. I think our role was effective and 
made a big difference. But the fact is that the whole 
trend of history at that time tended to bring labor closer 
and closer to the idea that we’ve got to win the war, and 
tended also to help people to understand that winning 
the war would further the cause of socialism.” 
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Back in 1941 Tim had foreseen that World War II 
“would change the world.” The future was a kaleidos¬ 
cope of hopes, and brave new dreams inspired the land. 
But throughout the war, and even during the darkest 
days, unrelenting bands of hard-core anti-communists 
never let up their red-baiting of Buck and his comrades. 
Die-hard anti-Marxist Social-Democrats joined with 
ambitious new-style trade union career men and old- 
style trade union office holders. Left-wing and com¬ 
munist leaders were driven from the trade unions they 
had built. Anti-LPP drives were mounted in the locals of 
the woodworkers on the West Coast, the chemical work¬ 
ers in the East, the steel workers, auto workers and most 
other unions. And apart from the right-left conflicts 
within the labor movement, yet influencing these 
conflicts, were the dark currents within the Grand Al¬ 
liance. 

Buck stated the choices in 1943: “Canada will go for¬ 
ward in peace and democracy to a higher life if the unity 
of Britain, the United States and the USSR is 
maintained . . . The alternative is reversion to a world 
struggle for colonial domination, for trade, for territor¬ 
ial advantage—the old imperialist struggle for power.” 

He warned that “there are signs which are cause for 
grave concern.” He wrote, “In Canada as in Britain and 
the United States, powerful sections of monopoly¬ 
capital and its fascist hangers-on were already planning 
what they described as ‘the right war’ which they hoped 
would follow victory in the people’s war. 

“Powerful financial interests in Canada were seeking 
closer relationships with United States imperialism, with 
the aim of gaining direct imperialist advantage out of 
the war. 

“The jingoistic, anti-foreign and particularly anti- 
Soviet diatribes that appeared in sections of the 
capitalist press, French and English, illustrated the or- 
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ganized character of the capitalist campaign against the 
growing sense of unity between the peoples of Canada 
and the Soviet Union.” 


• 

Even before the bombs that leveled Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, and before the atomic blackmail which per¬ 
verted the peace, and even before the peace was visible, 
the architects of reaction were building the structures in 
whose shadows the cold war was incubating. 













n 

A war stops, 
a war resumes 


With something akin to the relief experienced by Sin¬ 
clair Lewis’ middle-American George Babbitt when he 
abandoned a brief dalliance with liberal ideas, the 
statesmen of the capitalist world were eager to get back 
on track after the war-time bond of convenience with 
their socialist allies ... Back on track, business as usual, a 
return to normalcy. Yet not quite normal. The upstart 
competition was in tatters; the Axis had been defeated 
in Germany, Italy, Japan, and driven from the foreign 
lands they had occupied .. . The USSR had fought val¬ 
iantly as a member of the Grand Alliance against fas¬ 
cism. Millions of Soviet soldiers and civilians had 
sacrificed their lives, vast areas of their land had been 
wiped out. Now that the war was over, the survivors 
were eager to build a new life.. . But there was an 
unforeseen element: They were no longer alone. Where 
before there had been only one socialist country, now 
there were many. In country after country, socialist- 
oriented systems had been set up. New democracies 
came into being to lay the basis for a world system of 
socialist states. Henceforth, capitalist control of society 
would be abolished in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Po¬ 
land, Roumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Bulgaria, East 
Germany, North Korea . . . Colonies would demand and 
achieve independence . . . Subjugated areas on every 
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continent would take up arms ... In country after coun¬ 
try the swing to the left, the possibility of decisive com¬ 
munist electoral gains, and the prospect of communists 
holding cabinet portfolios, alarmed the established 
parties ... Traditionalist and fundamentalist bourgeois 
politicians were shocked and embittered by the changes 
they saw and the further changes they feared . .. War 
millionaires and war-profit corporations were deter¬ 
mined to protect their privileges... Professional war¬ 
rior chieftains, for whom death was a way of life, re¬ 
sisted interruption of their careers .. . Armaments mer¬ 
chants, for whom life without mega-death was unthink¬ 
able, kindled the fires of the cold war.. . And the be¬ 
wildered citizen, embracing civilian pursuits after six 
years of laying his life on the line, was alerted that his 
bravery and his violence might soon be required again 
to defend mankind, this time from bolshevik barbarism 
abroad as well as from communist corruption at 
home ... Publications like Life magazine embarked on 
full-color glorification of Western culture, and we were 
somehow left to conclude that the standard-bearers of 
the arts and morality were the Western (read: NATO) 
civilizations, and that the traditional enemies of enligh¬ 
tenment and decency came from the East (read: com¬ 
munist infidels).. . Artists, writers, musicians, dancers, 
actors and directors, scientists and teachers, churchmen 
and diplomats and labor leaders who didn’t go along 
with the philosophy of the American President Harry 
Truman, or the Torquemadan Senator Joseph McCar¬ 
thy, were hounded out of public life, persecuted and 
imprisoned and, in some cases, harassed to the point 
where they took their own lives . . . The poisonous tide 
swamped the border into Canada .. . Populations were 
brainwashed in a stunning plethora of abjurations that 
they must reject socialism as the work of the Devil and 
must not tamper with “our way of life” (made in USA), 
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that they must buckle down to the sacred work of mak¬ 
ing money multiply, and discard childish qualms about 
venality, rip-offs or fraud. They must celebrate money 
as the lubricant of life, for it makes the wheels turn, it 
creates prosperity and it finances our pleasures, our 
intellect, our creativity and our charity. We must return 
to basic principles. Our banners must be emblazoned 
with the brave slogan: The Rat-Race Shall Inspire the 
Human Race .. . The most reactionary far-rightist ele¬ 
ments, the open advocates of fascism, who had taken 
cover from an aroused public opinion during the war 
fervor, began to emerge and warm their warped souls 
around the hot bonfires of the cold war .. . The spectre 
of communism haunted the world as it had haunted 
Europe in 1848 when Marx and Engels published the 
Communist Manifesto and wrote, “All the powers of old 
Europe have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this 
spectre” .. . Now the hysteria was orchestrated and esca¬ 
lated from words to actions. The US government drew 
up a blacklist of some 300 “subversive” societies (and 
allowed it to lapse only after 27 years). Organizations 
were proscribed, their organizers jailed . . . The FBI and 
the CIA and allied agencies mounted massive projects 
of espionage and sabotage in the new socialist democ¬ 
racies, conspired to thwart progressive popular move¬ 
ments in American spheres of investment, campaigned 
to influence elections, and intervened, invaded or 
schemed to overthrow governments unsympathetic to 
US interests in Latin America, Asia, Europe, the Middle 
East. Heavy, overt pressure was exerted to alter Cana¬ 
dian government atomic policy .. . New allies were 
groomed; the vanquished fascists were rehabilitated and 
tricked out in the trappings of democracy. Hitler could 
not save the world from communism. Perhaps his heirs 
would pull it off, together with II Duce’s heirs, and 
Tojo’s, with the help of The Bomb, with the Marshall 
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Plan, with NATO . .. The propaganda mills that had 
ground out their mind-numbing hate fodder from 1917 
to 1939, that had been briefly subdued during the war 
years, and that now were modernized and re-staffed, 
intensified their output. . . The anti-Soviet crusades of 
1917-1939 had been condemned by some commen¬ 
tators as part of a great conspiracy. Now it was becoming 
apparent to many that a new conspiracy was in opera¬ 
tion to rescue, restore and entrench a shaken capitalism 
throughout the post-war world .. . Even if it took a 
third, atomic, universal war .. . 

It is in the context of this miasmatic atmosphere, 
against this cold war background, that one must under¬ 
stand some shocking declarations of Winston Churchill, 
Harry Truman and Louis St. Laurent, and some sensa¬ 
tional arrests in the United States, Great Britain and 
Canada. 

• 

On October 27, 1945, in New York’s Central Park, 
President Truman delivered his Navy Day speech, a 
12-point foreign-policy statement which included these 
thinly-veiled threats to the new socialist states: 

“2. We believe in the eventual return of sovereign 
rights and self-government to all peoples who have been 
deprived of them by force .. . 

“6. We shall refuse to recognize any government im¬ 
posed on any nation by the force of any foreign power. 
In such cases it may be impossible to prevent forceful 
imposition of such a government. But the United States 
will not recognize any such government.” 

In “less than three months after the Japanese 
capitulation...” Buck wrote, “he discarded all the 
democratic concepts expressed in his revered pre¬ 
decessor’s wartime undertakings. Franklin D Roosevelt 
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had placed first the need for international cooperation 
in the spirit of the Teheran and Yalta accords.. . 
Truman had affirmed in the Potsdam Treaty his inten¬ 
tion to adhere to them. He tried to bridge the gap 
between his solemn pledges at Potsdam and his implicit 
repudiation of them in October by the lame excuse that 
‘after past wars the unity among allies, forged by their 
common peril, has tended to wear out as the danger 
passed.’ With that cynical excuse he ditched the Roose¬ 
velt thesis and put in first place his declared determina¬ 
tion to use all the power of the government to enable 
United States imperialism to dominate the post-war 
world and organize it in its own image.” 

Some years later Buck spoke about those heart¬ 
breaking developments: 

“We came out of the war full of hope and quite 
optimistic about the future of the Grand Alliance—the 
Yalta Agreement—that this declaration would be the 
guiding line for all three governments, and that the 
other governments would fit in with it... It wasn’t long 
before we began to realize that there was ground for 
fear as well as optimism. 

“For example, in November of 1945, when Mackenzie 
King and Clement Attlee met with Harry Truman in 
Washington and signed the atomic agreement, even the 
little of it that became public made it evident that these 
three men didn’t meet and agree that there must be 
complete cooperation for world reconstruction. It made 
it quite clear that they were already beginning to pre¬ 
pare for another war if necessary. Certainly they were 
preparing to use the atomic bomb as a club.” 

The USA would in effect monopolize the weapon. 
Later, in due course, if it “proved itself,” the United 
Nations Organization might be permitted a say in its 
use. Perhaps. 

“In accord with Truman’s emphasis on the new 
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aims.. .” Tim Buck wrote, “the head of the State 
Department’s policy-planning division, George F Ken- 
nan, elaborated a vicious, far-reaching, war-mongering 
Nazi argument to the effect that the main point of 
United States foreign policy should be directed against 
the Soviet Union .. 

The flat, metallic Navy Day voice of the one-time 
haberdasher from the US Midwest was followed four 
months later by the high-born English maverick’s growl¬ 
ing rhetoric. Introduced by the American president at 
Westminster College in Fulton, Missouri, Churchill de¬ 
livered his Sinews of Peace oration on March 5, 1946. 

“Nobody knows,” he declaimed, “what Soviet Russia 
and its communist international organization intends to 
do in the immediate future, or what are the limits, if 
any, of their expansive and proselytizing tendencies.” 

Then followed a protestation of his “strong admira¬ 
tion and regard for the valiant Russian people and for 
my wartime comrade, Marshal Stalin.” 

And then, biting out the words and snapping them 
off as though they were the chewed rag-ends of his 
stabbing cigar, the man who played bulldog spat them 
into the world’s face: 

“From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in the Adriatic, 
an iron curtain has descended across the continent. Be¬ 
hind that line lie all the capitals of the ancient states of 
Central and Eastern Europe ... all are subject in one 
form or another, not only to Soviet influence but to a 
very high and, in many cases, increasing measure of 
control from Moscow . . . The communist parties, which 
were very small in all these Eastern states of Europe, 
have been raised to preeminence and power far beyond 
their numbers and are seeking everywhere to obtain 
totalitarian control. Police governments are prevailing 
in nearly every case, and so far, except in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, there is no true democracy... in a great 
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number of countries, far from the Russian frontiers and 
throughout the world, communist fifth columns are es¬ 
tablished and work in complete unity and absolute 
obedience to the directives they receive from the com¬ 
munist centre ... the communist parties or fifth col¬ 
umns constitute a growing challenge and peril to Christ¬ 
ian civilization . . 

And so on. It was, as Buck saw it, “his first public bid 
for an arrangement by which he and his imperialist 
associates in Britain might preserve their personal for¬ 
tunes and class privileges, by selling out the British 
Empire to United States imperialism. 

“Mackenzie King’s intimate participation illustrated 
the fact that Canadian imperialists shared those aims.” 

Typical of the rightist core in Canada was George 
Drew, national leader of the Conservatives. During the 
war he had openly favored an Anglo-German alliance 
and a German-Italian-Canadian partnership to destroy 
“Russian communism.” Buck defined the outlook of this 
man who became premier of Ontario: 

“Colonel Drew and the interests that he serves are 
aggressive in their attitude that ‘war with the Soviet 
Union is inevitable sooner or later, and the best time is 
now while we have the atom bomb and Russia hasn’t got 
it.’ ” 

Lester Pearson, later prime minister but then under¬ 
secretary of state for external affairs, was openly skep¬ 
tical that the two world systems, communism and capi¬ 
talism, could co-exist, and leaned towards the belief that 
a new war was inevitable. 

Buck pointed out that Brooke Claxton, the minister 
of national defense, expressed the view that “the only 
war possible today is a war of aggression by the So¬ 
viets ... Our vital interests, even our territory, could be 
open to attack.” 

And the secretary of state for external affairs, Louis 
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St. Laurent (who later succeeded Mackenzie King as 
prime minister) voiced increasing animosity towards the 
Soviet Union and the new, post-war socialist states. In 
the House of Commons and from other public forums 
he spearheaded, with Pearson, the movement to set up 
an anti-communist military alliance, the North Atlantic 
Security Pact, which would side-step the authority of the 
United Nations organization and undercut its effective¬ 
ness as a world peace instrument. 

St. Laurent’s position, as characterized by Buck, was 
that our foreign policy had “hitherto been based on the 
assumption that the British Navy would defend our 
shores and British markets would purchase our surplus 
production and British diplomats would take care of 
Canada’s interests all around the world,” but that there 
had been revolutionary changes in world relationships 
and that the old dependence on Britain was no longer 
possible. St. Laurent foresaw, in Buck’s estimation, a 
gigantic war to preserve “Christian civilization” from 
“atheistic bolshevism.” 

Furthermore, Buck charged, St. Laurent was con¬ 
vinced that the leadership of the world crusade to save 
Christianity from communism must come from the 
United States. 

In March of the same year the US president “pro¬ 
claimed his ‘get-tough-with-Russia’ policy, under the 
official title of the Truman Doctrine .. . The over-all 
aim of the Truman Doctrine and the supplementary 
policies which have been introduced to buttress it, such 
as the Marshall Plan, etc., is United States domination of 
the world,” Buck wrote. “In that very speech he pro¬ 
posed that the United States should transform Greece 
and Turkey into military and naval bases for United 
States imperialism ‘to stop the spread of communism.’ 

“As the Labor-Progressive Party pointed out at the 
time, the Truman Doctrine speech ‘was the most 
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flagrant admission of aggressive, imperialist intent that 
has been made since Hitler proclaimed his aggressive 
aims before the Second World War. 

“ ‘Never before in the memory of any man living has 
the responsible head of a great power proclaimed bra¬ 
zenly and arrogantly his aim at world domination and 
the intent to achieve it by flagrant interference in the 
internal affairs of other nations.’ ” 

Within a year Prime Minister King was denouncing 
communism as “the new tyranny that seeks world 
domination” ... a “wolfish menace ... no less a tyranny 
than Naziism” aiming at “world conquest.” 

The spectre of communism .. . 

• 

The spectre was an amorphous and sulphurous 
bogeyman that could be repeatedly invoked and end¬ 
lessly exorcised. The spectre could serve to red-bait 
communists or socialists, to slander liberals or national 
liberationists, to smear political noncomformists. The 
spectre could be employed to scare away the dreams of a 
war-weary humanity. 

Buck described the situation and his party’s efforts: 

“British and French troops were trying to restore 
colonial rule in a number of the countries that had been 
explicitly promised their independence, and this, along 
with the fact that the US was now evidently preparing to 
retain a monopoly of the atomic bomb, made it clear 
that universal peace had not yet been established. 

“We took up a campaign on this question. We didn’t 
say all is lost, and we didn’t say the Grand Alliance has 
crashed, but we tried to develop some pressure on Mac¬ 
kenzie King in favor of universal peace, and that this 
should be guaranteed by complete frankness between 
the three members of the Grand Alliance. 
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“We pointed out that once the atomic bomb had been 
developed ... it would be almost impossible to prevent 
any other great state that really wanted to develop it 
from doing so, and it would be better if this were done 
in alliance to maintain world peace than through hostil¬ 
ity- 

“We were still campaigning to this effect when, in the 
spring of 1946, we were startled by the news over the 
radio that Fred Rose .. . had been arrested .. 

Rose, the communist member of parliament for Car- 
tier, was seized with some 25 others in Montreal, To¬ 
ronto and Ottawa. Many were held incommunicado and 
interrogated for a fortnight in mid-February. Of those 
finally brought to trial, 10 were convicted and 9 ac¬ 
quitted. They were charged variously with supplying 
secret Canadian military, commercial and research in¬ 
formation to Soviet Intelligence and with passport of¬ 
fenses. The men and women involved were for the most 
part scientists, university professors, engineers, military 
specialists and economists, many employed in govern¬ 
ment departments. None was charged with atomic es¬ 
pionage and none was accused of profiting financially, 
but a campaign was whipped up to make them look like 
unprincipled atom-bomb spies and to create the image 
of the Labor-Progressive Party and its members as ag¬ 
ents for foreign interests, specifically the Soviet Union, 
our ally so recently. 

The cold war arsonists assiduously stoked their fires 
and made full use of the fuel provided by spy scares in 
Canada, Great Britain (Dr. Klaus Fuchs) and the United 
States. Americans endured a particularly violent ordeal 
climaxed by the electric-chair martyrdom of Ethel and 
Julius Rosenberg. 

The damage suffered by the Canadian party’s reputa¬ 
tion affected many of its members who, as Buck said, 
“believed the newspapers and the radio” and dropped 
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out. The cold war was all too effective, for the time 
being, in its efforts to alienate intellectuals, scientists and 
professional people, to weaken communist influence in 
the unions, to undermine communist prestige generally. 

Two decades later Buck assessed the painful period: 

“To a person like myself the Fulton speech, the arrest 
of Fred Rose, this terrific campaign of propaganda con¬ 
cerning espionage, the atomic policy adopted between 
Truman, Attlee and Mackenzie King, and the fact that 
the proposals put forward by Canada’s representative, 
General McNaughton, in the Special Committee on the 
Atomic Bomb and Atomic Energy of the United 
Nations ... were slashed to the bone and changed com¬ 
pletely, most of them just swept aside, with the result 
that the document finally adopted by the United Na¬ 
tions was contradicted entirely ... all of these things 
could very easily combine to give me a very distinct 
impression that what had happened to Fred Rose was a 
part of what was happening on a world scale—the open¬ 
ing guns of a cold war, the opening guns of a drive to 
prepare for the possibility of war against the Soviet 
Union instead of with it, which to me wasn’t just simply 
against the Soviet Union. 

“To me, it was a war against socialism. ” 


“It is hard to explain what this did to me,” Buck later 
reflected. 

“After all the high hopes that we had had, and after 
the belief that just in the interest of trying to make good 
all the destruction and reconstruct the world, it would 
be logical for the Government of the US and the Gov¬ 
ernment of Canada, and the Government of Britain, 
especially a Labor government in Britain, to combine 
with the Soviet Union to carry through some of the 
great plans that they had agreed upon in Yalta ... 
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“And then to see this! 

“The most profound impression that these men made 
upon me was that they were absolutely and completely 
cynical and you couldn’t believe a word they said. 

“Now you would think that at my age I should have 
known this long ago.” (He was then in his fifties.) “I 
did. 

“But somehow the war had made changes and had 
given rise to a lot of new hopes ...” 










18 

Who stands on guard 
for thee ? 


Which way? Which way Canada? 

When, in the post-war, Louis St. Laurent urged us to 
follow the line of “our great neighbor to the south” in a 
crusade “to preserve our Christian civilization,” he did 
more than utter moral platitudes; he pledged Canada’s 
political fealty to US global aims; he promised to inte¬ 
grate the expanding Canadian economy into the war- 
battened US empire. 

July 1 orators elocuted perennial prophecies that the 
20th Century would be Canada’s, but as we neared the 
century’s second half we could scarcely assume that 
Canada would be Canada’s. 

They didn’t need a formal marriage; Ottawa’s gover¬ 
nors ardently prostrated themselves in the Washington 
harem. In a succession of international crises, Canada 
meekly followed the US lead—into the fighting in 
Korea, into gambles that repeatedly threatened to trig¬ 
ger a new world war in confrontations with the Soviet 
Union or China, East Germany or the Middle East, 
Indochina or Africa or Latin America. 

But to neatly mesh itself into the American scheme of 
international power politics, and to help finance the 
American military clout in imperial expansion, Canada 
would have to accelerate the tempo of her integration 
into that ravenous empire. 
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American continentalism was the catchword, Cana¬ 
dian independence the goat. 

Canada’s national status had been debated within the 
communist leadership before the war and during the 
war. In June, 1946, addressing the Second National 
Convention of the Labor-Progressive Party, Buck ac¬ 
cused Canada’s ruling circles of paying lip-service to the 
country’s rising national consciousness, but simul¬ 
taneously seeking “to ally themselves more closely with 
American imperialism without giving up the economic 
advantages of membership in the British Empire.” 

Tim Buck projected as a central communist objective, 
even in 1946, “the new and tremendous task of helping 
to create a distinctive democratic national consciousness 
of the role that Canada should play in the post-war 
world. 

“What do we mean,” he asked, “when we say that our 
task is to help create a distinctive democratic national 
consciousness? I mean that the labor movement must 
create and develop a conscious national will to act for 
peace; a conscious national will to ensure that peace and 
progress shall be secured. 

“The national consciousness of a people is, subjec¬ 
tively, a people’s collective mental image of themselves. 
For example, the French-Canadian people have a dis¬ 
tinctive collective mental image of themselves. It is be¬ 
cause the French people of Canada have such a definite 
image of themselves as a nation that they have been able 
to survive as a nation, although culturally they are a tiny 
island in North America.” 

On another occasion he argued against the idea that 
Canada had to depend on foreign largesse, whether 
British or American, for economic survival. He cited the 
country’s World War II record: 

“In the course of waging that war, the people of 
Canada had shown that it was possible for them to 
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maintain nearly a million men in uniform and at the 
same time expand all the facilities for production within 
Canada at an unprecedented speed, including the build¬ 
ing of industries which had never existed in Canada 
before ... and by and large the cost of production in 
Canada compared favorably with the cost of production 
anywhere else among the Allies.. . All of this was 
accomplished without any foreign investment, without 
any foreign loans... We were quite capable of 
self-development...” 

Which way Canada ? 

The capitalist policy-makers had different notions. 
“ ... By the fall of 1947,” Buck recalled, “when Douglas 
Abbott, the minister of finance, went to the US and, 
after spending several days in Washington and New 
York, concluded the agreement which became known as 
the Abbott Plan, we were not surprised, and this finally 
cinched it so far as the leadership of our party was 
concerned. Those in the leadership who had resisted 
until now, agreed that there was no doubt whatsoever 
this was a radical change of orientation on the part of 
the federal government. 

“We did start a campaign now . . . and I wrote several 
articles (which stand up very well today) during the fall 
of 1947,” he related some 20 years later. 

Investigating the Abbott Plan in greater detail, he 
warned in a December, 1947 article that it “marks the 
beginning of a drastic, long-term change in the basis of 
Canada’s national economy and the direction of its de¬ 
velopment. Among the immediate effects of the plan 
for Canadians will be: a sharp increase in the cost of 
living, a drastic reduction of real wages, a halt to the 
expansion of opportunities for employment, and the 
prospect of attacks upon the dollar level of wages 
— unless inflation achieves the same purpose for the 
capitalist class. 
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“Unless effective action is developed to prevent it, the 
Abbott Plan will lead to a decline of manufacturing, a 
narrowing of Canada’s foreign trade and a strengthen¬ 
ing trend towards economic colonization of this country 
by United States monopoly. 

“The clear reflection of US foreign policy in both the 
general conception and the details of the plan empha¬ 
sizes its relationship to the reckless readiness to involve 
Canada in the provocative preparations looking towards 
a third world war.” 

Abbott’s proposals “to increase the prices of hundreds 
of articles needed by every family,” either by import 
quotas or a 25 per cent excise tax in addition to sales tax, 
will “put a large number of articles out of reach of the 
majority of Canadians,” Buck charged. Abbott’s argu¬ 
ment was that Canadians “had been living somewhat 
beyond our means” and that he intended only a “mod¬ 
erate version of austerity.” 

In January, 1948, Buck told his party’s National 
Committee that the Abbott Plan will “make Canada’s 
national economy tributary to United States finance- 
capital and its great monopoly industries . . . What 
we have here is a plan to hinge Canada’s economy in¬ 
creasingly upon the production of raw materials and 
specialties, such as newsprint, for United States indus¬ 
try. It is a plan to reduce the weight of finished-goods 
industries in our national economy. Even worse, it is a 
plan to wipe out Canadian sovereignty by giving the United 
States government a direct voice in deciding the direction and 
level of Canada’s economic development. ” 

In 1948 he wrote a pamphlet, and a book entitled 
Canada: The Communist Viewpoint, “in which I dealt with 
this question of the Abbott Plan and pointed out all the 
dangers to Canada as a nation and to our national 
sovereignty that were embodied in it. In fact I was 
rather proud that B K Sandwell editorially commended 
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the book to readers of Saturday Night, which at that time 
was quite a liberal, I suppose the outstanding liberal 
journal in Canada.” 

Which way Canada ? 

In 1951 Buck wrote: “The St. Laurent policy results 
in the peddling of every valuable area of our country to 
United States interests. Canada’s priceless resources of 
iron ore, copper, nickel, zinc, asbestos, uranium, 
titanium, cobalt, lead, petroleum, natural gas, standing 
timber, potential water power, etc., etc. are all on the 
bargain counter for United States monopolies—to be 
purchased outright on their terms.” 

Tim was concerned about the whole spectrum of US 
control, sports included. He wrote: 

“You may have heard that Tedder Morris, a great 
Canadian football player who coached Toronto Argos 
to three Dominion championships, had resigned. He 
will be succeeded by... an American import, says the 
Argos’ management. (You may also remember that 9 of 
the 12 football all-stars in Canada this year were US 
‘imports.’) 

“Or take a look at hockey—another great Canadian 
game. (Yes, football originated in Canada too.) Nearly 
all the players in hockey are Canadians. But, as Jim 
Coleman said recently, all the color and glamor have 
gone out of the game. It is now ‘big business.’ Why? 
According to Sweeney Schriner who, a few years ago 
was burning up the ice lanes for the Toronto Maple 
Leafs, big US professional interests—they’re mostly 
wealthy syndicates—are responsible for turning our 
great game into the glorified mayhem we see today, 
where sportsmanship and science have been succeeded 
by blood and thunder.” 

Those lines were written by Buck in 1950, a quarter of 
a century ago. They would apply even more horren¬ 
dously today. 
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On US cultural pressures he wrote, also critically, also 
in 1950: 

“Did you know that two-thirds of every bit of reading 
matter available in this country is stamped ‘Printed in 
USA’? (The movies, of course, you know about. They’re 
95 percent Hollywood.) Quite a number of Canadian 
organizations have demanded the government stop this 
flow of literature, a good part of which is pure junk—or 
sheer propaganda about the ‘Great American Way of 
Life.’ ” 

Regarding “the fight against Canadian integration, 
Canadian-US integration, I want to point out two 
things: 1) I pressed this fight; I felt very strongly about 
it; there was some resistance and a number of members 
of the leadership felt I was pressing it beyond what was 
necessary or correct; 2) we did not carry the whole of 
our working-class support with us in this fight. .. 

“I must confess that I received the shock of my life 
when I went out on a tour in 1948 and ’49 during that 
winter and found that in a great many places ... where 
we had for many years received massive support, the 
workers didn’t like my position. Their attitude was: 
‘What difference does it make to me if the company that 
exploits me is a Canadian company or an American 
company? If I’ve got to be exploited, I don’t care who it 
is. I just want to get the most I can for my labor.’ ” 

Most workers at that time, Buck said, “were actually so 
much under the influence of capitalist ideology that 
they thought it would be rather a good thing if we were 
absorbed by the US.” They believed that their wages 
would rise and that they would be free to cross the 
border at will in search of better jobs. 

“I found myself in a position where for several years 
this was the main problem, to explain these things even 
within our own party, but particularly among radical 
workers. That was the peculiar thing about it. . . 
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Sometimes I was on the defensive. Workers who had 
always been very close admirers or friends of mine and 
supporters were accusing me of bourgeois nationalism.” 

Despite disinterest or hostility, he persisted in trying 
to clarify the issue. In addition to his masterly and 
thoroughly-researched 288-page 1948 book on Cana¬ 
dian independence, he produced a spate of booklets, 
pamphlets, articles, reports and speeches over a six-year 
period, from 1948 to 1954, among them: 

Keep Canada Independent, A Canadian People’s National 
Policy, The Yankee Occupation of Canada, New Horizons for 
Young Canada, We Fight for Canada, Canada for Her Peo¬ 
ple, Put Canada First. 

He gave particular attention to the role of Canada’s 
French-speaking population. In his report to the Fifth 
National Convention, in March, 1954, he stressed the 
view which had been expressed over many years and 
would continue to the present day to hold a key place in 
his party’s program: 

“The people of French Canada are recognizing that 
they can defend their own interests as a nation and fulfil 
their highest national aspirations only through success¬ 
ful struggle to establish the independence of Canada as 
a whole.” 

Which way Canada ? 

By the early Fifties, after the Korean war, “the whole 
question of Canadian-US integration became evident to 
a wider circle of people who were not actually members 
of the working class .. . among the intellectuals, to some 
extent among the students in the universities, and even, 
in a dim way, among certain small capitalists,” Buck 
recalled. He and others of his co-workers addressed 
student meetings and “tried to reach out to members of 
the intelligentsia. It was largely because of this work that 
we did that there arose among the intellectuals a 
number of spokesmen who raised these questions and, I 
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could even say, who brought forward, at least for discus¬ 
sion, the question of the dangers implicit in the policy of 
Canadian-US integration.” 

By the mid-Fifties, Buck said, the anti-integration 
cause was no longer limited to the communists but had 
been taken up by representatives of much broader polit¬ 
ical and social groupings. 

In the years that followed, more Canadians, en¬ 
lightened by sad personal experience, began to realize 
that continentalism, far from providing jobs and pros¬ 
perity, actually deprived Canadian workers of work and 
Canadian farmers of income and all Canadians of a 
country. 

All Tim’s campaigning, pamphleteering, speaking 
and cross-country arguing on this issue took place long 
before the advent of the Committee for an Independent 
Canada and the other concerned people who began to 
express anxiety about the future of their country. 

In this cause, too, Tim Buck was surely the trail- 
blazer. 

Yet those politicians who so contemptuously accused 
him and his colleagues of alien loyalties were at that very 
time briskly promoting Canada’s takeover by a foreign 
power. 

Our statesmen, so anxious to transform Canada into 
Uncle Sam’s satellite, simultaneously exhorted us to 
wage a mercenary’s sacred war against communism at 
home and communism abroad. 

The cold war was their Excalibur, the dollar sign their 
Holy Grail. 

And Canada? . . . Which way? 
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I have not winced 
nor cried aloud 


At 60 most men start to think about retiring. For Tim 
there was no stopping. At 60 he seemed refreshed and 
eager, ready to start all over again and to go on 
indefinitely. 

A committee was struck off to mark his birthday. 
There was to be a big celebration in Toronto, with 
greetings, entertainment and a huge cake on the stage 
of Massey Hall. Tim was invited to sit in with the plan¬ 
ners just in case he disapproved of some detail in the 
arrangements. He came, listened and made a few sug¬ 
gestions, in a way as though he were commenting on 
someone else’s birthday party proposals. He was charac¬ 
teristically cool and objective as he discussed the prep¬ 
arations. He was noticeably pleased with the plans, but 
was also distinctly more interested in the celebration as a 
morale booster for his comrades and his party than for 
himself. 

It was on this birthday when, in a typically self-ap¬ 
praising blend of modesty and pride, he said, “What¬ 
ever I am, Marxism and the struggles of the Canadian 
working class have made me. I am the product of these 
factors, not the creator.” 

At the age of 61 his ardor burned bright and his 
optimism continued to soar as he set the goal for himself 
and his countrymen: 
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‘To develop, improve and enrich without limit our wide and 
rich and lovely land and its people. ” 

It was a heartening dream, worthy of the struggle, 
even if it consumes your lifetime and that of your chil¬ 
dren in ceaseless efforts, rebuffs, small victories, mis¬ 
takes, triumphs and defeats. It was a dream, a 
philosophy of life that inspired the simplest and the 
most sophisticated of people. 

For Tim it was not a transient vision or a sometime 
thing. He was no summer soldier. When difficulties 
piled up he tried to cheer up his co-workers. “You 
know,” he would say, “you never see the shadows while 
you go towards the light.” He was fond of the homely 
saying and used it more than once, giving it a kind of 
grandeur. It was featured in his opening remarks to a 
meeting of young people in 1953. (The speech was 
published as a pamphlet, New Horizons for Young 
Canada.) 

Tim was the happy rebel, eternally youthful and 
courageous, but he would need all his heart, all his 
revolutionary stamina, to stand up to the series of harsh 
blows soon to descend on him and his fellow- 
revolutionaries and afflict them throughout one decade 
and into the next. 


First there was Korea, where US operations set a 
pattern to be followed later in Vietnam and throughout 
Indochina. There was a strong movement to unify the 
North and the South into one country. The Americans 
feared southern support for unification and dreaded a 
possible communist victory. The US intervened with 
powerful armed forces; they organized, directed and 
financed the war (though eventually they were fought to 
a standstill). 
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Tim Buck toured Canada to oppose involvement in 
the war. He started out with good meetings. “I think,” 
he said, “that in the main we carried the overwhelming 
majority of the left wing with our line but, bit by bit, the 
general presidents and the general executive boards of 
the international unions, all located in the US and made 
up of American citizens, endorsed American participa¬ 
tion in the war, endorsed what President Truman was 
doing, and accepted holus bolus the line of American 
imperialism that they were fighting against aggression, 
that they were fighting all those thousands of miles away 
against aggression and in defense of freedom. Not only 
did the presidents accept it but they succeeded in get¬ 
ting national conventions of their unions to accept it, 
and they imposed those policies on their union mem¬ 
bers in Canada.” 

Buck recalled that, as he continued his tour, “I found 
myself talking increasingly to hostile audiences.” He 
said later, “I think that our party followed an absolutely 
correct line,” but many active supporters broke away. 

• 

Then in February, 1956 came the 20th Congress of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, with Nikita 
Khrushchev’s condemnation of the Stalin cult and its 
consequences. Buck attended as a fraternal delegate. At 
the time, and later in retrospect, he was dissatisfied with 
the way in which the matter was handled. He was an¬ 
noyed that the report on Stalin was made at the end of 
the congress in a closed session to which foreign visitors 
were not invited. He objected to the text of the report 
becoming available first in the New York Times and not 
from the CPSU which, he said, should have released it 
publicly at the time of the congress. 

He recognized that the opening sessions gave evi- 
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dence of some change. In Khrushchev’s public report, 
Tim realized, “for the first time there was no 
glorification of Stalin,” but he did not consider it 
significant, simply that the new leader didn’t “want to 
live within the shadow of the Old Man.” 

Tim was dissatisfied with the way in which the revela¬ 
tions were made, not with the fact that they were made. 
He agreed with the substance of the criticism of the 
Stalin personality cult and did not dispute the charges 
that Stalin had violated Soviet justice and socialist demo¬ 
cracy, that Stalin had often employed autocratic and 
arbitrary administrative measures instead of the courts, 
that he had often ignored his party’s principle of demo¬ 
cratic centralism, that he had been responsible for the 
deaths of devoted communists whom he mistrusted and 
of dedicated army officers and citizens prominent in 
other spheres of public life. 

Buck felt that Stalin had seen the enemies of the 
socialist country as constantly and imminently threaten¬ 
ing from within and without, that his fears had de¬ 
veloped into a phobia and that he had increasingly 
sought extra-legal and unilateral solutions to problems 
real and imagined. Buck nevertheless felt that Stalin’s 
place had to be assessed in its historic context, that one 
must not lose sight of his massive contribution in build¬ 
ing the Soviet state especially during the tough decade 
after Lenin’s death. 

“I suppose in some respects I made a mistake there in 
feeling that this wasn’t the way to deal with such a 
question. This is a subjective treatment of the Old Man. 
Even if he did these things, the revelation of them and 
the analysis of them should have been done in a differ¬ 
ent way. For a time I gave the appearance of defending 
Stalin. I didn’t defend what he had done; the fact is, 
nobody could defend the things that Khrushchev re¬ 
vealed.” 
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Shortly after the congress, Buck and others in a 
Canadian fact-finding delegation traveled to Moscow 
and met with Central Committee members of the Soviet 
Communist Party who patiently and at length discussed 
the Canadian party views based on the New York Times 
version of Khrushchev’s report. 

• 

Some Canadian party members were so unhinged by 
the Stalin shock that they quit cold. Among those who 
walked out or dropped out were national and regional 
leaders of the party. In consternation, some of them 
repudiated themselves right out of the revolutionary 
movement. Stalin, they said, had betrayed and misled 
them. Communists, they said, had feet of clay. They 
discovered major flaws, they had second thoughts about 
Lenin’s theories. Tim Buck, they said, was a faulted 
leader. Everything, they said, was lost. All their best 
years had been given to the revolution and they had 
wasted their lives and now they wanted out... What’s 
the use? Don’t bother us, we’re disenchanted . . . 

Eventually matters came into perspective. Buck and 
his colleagues assessed the facts, diagnosed the abnor¬ 
malities, regrouped, resumed their interrupted efforts. 

There was hardly time to recover from this crisis 
before other shocks bore down. There came a succes¬ 
sion of tremors from within the post-war socialist 
states—Hungary, East Germany, Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia. Whatever the dimensions of the storms, what¬ 
ever the circumstances, facts or issues, neither logic nor 
truth survived the onslaught of the establishment’s 
commentators in Canada. They let loose a succession of 
uninhibited propaganda deluges that brainwashed 
many, including some communists. The revolutionary 
movement was savagely denounced throughout the 
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world. In Canada, as elsewhere, native communists bore 
the brunt of the hate campaigns. Theirs was guilt by 
association and by original sin. 

The USA-Cuba-USSR missile crisis and the abortive 
US Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba, the Indonesian blood- 
baths whose estimated half-million corpses drew hardly 
a murmur of protest in our press, the Arab-Israel war¬ 
fare, the India-Pakistan battles, the conflict in Ireland, 
the struggles in Portugal, Brazil and Argentina, the 
African and Latin-American independence movements, 
and Vietnam’s epic fight for survival—all these events 
were made to produce fuel for the anti-communist 
fire-bugs in Canada. 

• 

At a time when unity of purpose and of action were 
desperately needed, the revolutionary and progressive 
forces were further split by Trotskyite and Maoist 
groups, which themselves soon underwent splintering. 
The New Democratic Party experienced its own 
schisms, and then the ousted minority had its own splits. 
The ideological confusion was aggravated with the ad¬ 
vent of new theorists and the advocates even of non¬ 
theories: anarchists, nihilists, libertarians, confron- 
tationists, sexual rebels, political adventurists, spon- 
taneists, to say nothing of diabolists, spaced-out mystics, 
ultra-Christians, new fundamentalists, astrologers, 
naked-ape cynics, drug cultists, assorted crazies and 
anti-social hedonists—all or nearly all of them oppo¬ 
nents of the Communist Party. 

The severest blow to international revolutionary unity 
and to left-wing unity in Canada was undoubtedly dealt 
by the break between the communist parties and 
governments of the Soviet Union and the People’s Re¬ 
public of China. 

Writing in 1967, Buck criticized “the cynical manner 
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in which some of the Chinese leaders are working to 
change the attitude of the Chinese masses towards the 
people of other countries. Instead of the warm fraternal 
attitude which flows out of and reflects the ideal of 
proletarian internationalism, which Lenin called ‘the 
Second Principle of Marxism,’ those Chinese leaders are 
working assiduously to instil into the minds of the mas¬ 
ses of the Chinese people sentiments of chauvinistic 
nationalism and violent hostility to other peoples — 
particularly the great Soviet people who have helped 
China so generously.” 

At the same time he wrote, “The key to the defeat and 
eventually the end of imperialism as a whole is the unity 
of all the socialist countries and progressive forces in the 
capitalist countries... Words and deeds of those 
Chinese leaders show that they have abandoned 
Marxism-Leninism as their guide to action. Every think¬ 
ing worker recognizes that they are isolating the great 
Chinese people from the world historical struggle to 
carry through the transition to socialism without world 
nuclear war. By that they are doing incalculable harm to 
the cause of world peace and socialism . .. Their pub¬ 
lished statements show clearly that their aims are reck¬ 
lessly adventurist and quite apart from the building of 
socialism. Canadian workers are opposed to adventurist 
attitudes to the grim possibility of world nuclear war.” 

The three defeatist Ds—disunity, defection, des¬ 
pair—collected new adherents with each fresh crisis: a 
few people of little faith and less insight, a few who had 
learned nothing from their own mistakes or those of 
others, some who had decided they were in the wrong 
camp all along, others who had become tired radicals, a 
few turned-off career academics, and a goodly number 
who yearned for material comforts and financial pros¬ 
perity. It was a sad thing to see so many so soon so 
hollow. 
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TIM BUCK 


Tim Buck once commented on defectors who left the 
party during periods of crisis: “It is hard to know what it 
is that happens when a man backs away from a position 
and accepts the opposite and defends himself by de¬ 
nouncing the position that he first held.” 

• 

With each new wound on the body of communism, 
the opponents from both right and left closed in for the 
kill; the political opinion-makers of press, radio and 
television sneered; the sneers grew into diatribes and 
the diatribes approached hysteria; it became an orgy of 
red-baiting, open season on communists. 

Their movement was written off again and once more 
and yet again. And still the victim refused to die but 
instead manifested a remarkable vitality. It was not the 
first time communism had been under attack, nor would 
it be the last. 

On each occasion it fought back, regrouped, consoli¬ 
dated its positions and soon advanced once more. 

Spontaneous combustion or arson? Did the flare-ups 
result from outside pressures, internal conditions, lead¬ 
ership failures or subversive schemes? There had been 
manifestations of the Stalin methodology in some coun¬ 
tries: distortions of socialist justice, bureaucratism, 
inflexibility and the paranoid suspicion that counter¬ 
revolutionary conspiracies were closing in on all sides 
(too often true). Capitalizing on the errors and weaknes¬ 
ses of some administrations in the new democracies, the 
anti-socialist forces did indeed pose, in greater or lesser 
degree, a threat to socialism. 

How much was consciously schemed and manipu- 
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lated, how much was stage-managed by military 
psychologists, civilian public-relations propagandists, 
diplomats, CIA specialists, infiltrators and the like may 
some day be revealed in the memoirs of these incen¬ 
diary experts of reaction. It is undeniable that over the 
last 30 years billions of American dollars have been 
spent (many of them secretly budgeted) to influence 
public opinion by means of high-powered TV, radio, 
him, newspaper, magazine, book and lecture-platform 
emissions. Research foundations and political societies, 
university departments and general publications have 
been subsidized surreptitiously by gigantic financial and 
industrial conglomerates and far-flung government 
intelligence agencies. Sabotage and terrorism, provoca¬ 
tion and armed might have suborned, blackmailed or 
bloodied nations like Iran, Guatemala, the Congo, 
Indo-China, Chile. In Canada one method, though 
crude, was effective: Spread the word that it is Open 
Sesame into Canada for all the freedom fighters from 
Hungary, Czechoslovakia, the Baltic lands, just any¬ 
where, with all expenses paid, free transportation, free 
housing, upkeep and stipends, free job training and 
free university education. Come to Canada, the bonanza 
republic! 

And who knows?—the chemistry of retrogression 
could indoctrinate the Canadian people for a long time. 


For Tim Buck they were difficult years and he would 
need all his intelligence, integrity and courage. His 
party closed ranks, rebuilt after each attack, retrenched, 
occupied smaller offices, employed fewer organizers. 

Later Bill Kashtan, the party’s national leader, told its 
22nd Convention in May, 1974: 

“You know that for some years we faced great prob- 
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lems and difficulties. These were not subjective choices, 
it was an objective process, a difficult process, a terribly 
difficult process for us, to have gone through a period in 
which the party, having reached a certain stage of 
strength and advance in the electoral field, in the 
trade union field, in the cultural field, was impelled by 
the results of the cold war to try, step by step and inch by 
inch, to hold on to every position it had won as long as 
possible, until the tide would begin to turn. We went 
through what was called a holding operation.” 

Tim, throughout those arduous years, was not an 
easily-defeated person. He was still the cool man in a 
crisis. He recognized the need sometimes to mark time. 
In 1965 (now his party’s national chairman) he said that 
when mass political and economic struggles have be¬ 
come blunted, his party should “concentrate on those 
who do want to study Marxism, those who do want to see 
a little further than bread-and-butter struggles for 
wages, and build the party, strengthen the party, and 
extend our influence in preparation for the change I 
know is going to come.” This would apply also to periods 
of political adversity. 

He was not advocating withdrawal from struggle; his 
own record showed him firmly committed to the in¬ 
teraction of theory and practice. On the contrary. “The 
Communist Party,” he stressed, “must be a revolutio¬ 
nary party or it ceases to be a Communist Party.” 

The work had to go on, problems had to be faced, 
such as the unresolved issue of French Canada. “The 
crisis of Confederation,” he wrote in 1964, “is a crisis of 
Canadian democracy. A democratic solution must be 
completely just to each of the two nations; this is a 
necessary condition of their voluntary union. The solu¬ 
tion must also establish a firm basis for the indepen¬ 
dence of Canada; this is a necessary condition for our 
continued existence as a sovereign two-nation state 
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.. . For our two peoples to each enjoy the right to 
national self-determination in a sovereign federal state 
requires that we ourselves exercise sovereign authority 
over the economy of the country and over the course of 
development. This is not the case today.” 

To balance the picture, as Tim’s years unwound, were 
the inspiring achievements of a world once more on the 
march—great peace congresses speaking for tens of 
millions of organized supporters and sparking massive 
Ban-the-Bomb rallies; effective civil rights movements; 
impressive electoral victories and dynamic national- 
liberation advances; exciting gains in the sciences, arts 
and material well-being of the socialist countries; 
dramatic progress in Cuba, the only socialist area in the 
Americas; powerful international solidarity actions for 
Vietnam; Vietnam’s saga of heroism; and Vietnam’s 
victory. 

The fresh winds of change for which Buck had la¬ 
bored a lifetime were beginning to stir up a democratic 
surge that would overthrow long-established tyrannies 
and shift the balance of forces towards a detente in the 
direction of world peace. 

In Canada a tide of progressive sentiment elected 
three NDP provincial governments; Quebec ousted the 
Duplessis gang and ushered in an era of democratic 
ferment; civil servants, teachers and nurses swelled the 
ranks of the trade unions; great new universities were 
opened and student movements mushroomed; the arts 
burst into flower in music, film, dance and theatre; there 
was a rush of new writing in both English and French. 

And, as never before, Canadians were asserting the 
national consciousness which Tim Buck had urged de¬ 
cades earlier. And the Communist movement was at¬ 
tracting new adherents and vigorous new leadership. 
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Tim could look forward confidently to “the change I 
know is going to come.” The road had been rough be¬ 
fore. He could already recognize the signs of change. 
He had seen them before. They would overcome. 

In a greeting he sent from Mexican convalescence to 
his party’s 21st Convention at the end of 197.1, he wrote: 

“We have the full and unqualified right to be as proud 
as we are at the record established by our party, and we 
do not hesitate to declare that our party will continue to 
make vital contributions to the struggle for peace, 
democratic progress and socialism in the future.” 

And: “The historic world socialist revolution, which 
had its beginning in the Great October Revolution in 
1917, is still in progress, with gathering momentum.” 












20 

What a piece of work 
is man! 


Hamlet: “ . .. how noble in reason! how infinite in fa¬ 
culty! in form and moving how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like a 
god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of 
animals! .. 


• 

Confessions: An interviewer at the time of his 60th 
birthday persuaded Tim Buck to play “confessions,” the 
game popular in the days of Karl Marx, whose daugh¬ 
ters, Laura and Jenny, demanded the answers to some 
20 questions. Eighteen of these were repeated for Tim. 
(“Chief characteristic” and “pet aversion” were some¬ 
how overlooked, and the interviewer specified that the 
hero and heroine had to be Canadians.) 

The self-appraisals, sometimes facetious, by the first 
Marxist, in the 1860s, and his Canadian disciple, in 
1951, suggest interesting characterizations and com¬ 
parisons: 

Q: Your favorite virtue. Marx: Simplicity. Buck: Im¬ 
agination. 

Q: Your favorite virtue in man. Marx: Strength. Buck: 
Energy. 

Q: Your favorite virtue in woman. Marx: Weakness. 
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Buck: Would it beg the question if I said I don’t like 
painted fingernails? 

Q: Your chief characteristic. Marx: Singleness of pur¬ 
pose. (Buck was not asked this question.) 

Q: Your idea of happiness. Marx: To fight. Buck: 
Socialism. 

Q: Your idea of misery. Marx: Submission. Buck: War. 
Q: The vice you excuse most. Marx: Gullibility. Buck: 
Impulsiveness. 

Q: The vice you detest most. Marx: Servility. Buck: 
Hypocrisy. 

Q: Your pet aversion. Marx: Martin Tupper. (Buck 
was not asked this question.) 

Q: Favorite occupation. Marx: Bookworming. Buck: 
Writing. 

Q: Poet. Marx: Shakespeare, Aeschylus, Goethe. Buck: 
Shelley. 

Q: Prose writer. Marx: Diderot. Buck: Thomas Hardy. 

Q: Hero. Marx: Spartacus, Kepler. Buck: Dr. Norman 
Bethune. 

Q: Heroine. Marx: Gretchen. Buck: Annie Buller. 

Q: Flower. Marx: Daphne. Buck: The red carnation. 

Q: Color. Marx: Red. Buck: Maroon. 

Q: Name. Marx: Laura, Jenny. Buck: Timothy. 

Q: Dish. Marx: Fish. Buck: Roast beef. 

<2- Favorite maxim. Marx: Nihil humanum a me 
alienum puto (I regard nothing human as alien to me). 
Buck: The philosophers have only interpreted the world 
in various ways. The point, however, is to change it. 

Q: Favorite motto. Marx: De omnibus dubitandum 
(doubt everything). Buck: Keep Canada independent. 

• 

Facets: Among those who knew Tim at various stages 
of his long life, many have contributed details about the 
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vital ingredients that combined to constitute this 
remarkable man: 

He was superb with crowds, even better as a person- 
to-person man. He was not easily roused to anger; on 
such rare occasions his cheeks would redden, he might 
raise his voice a little, but never lose control. His smile 
was his most disarming weapon. There was a spell¬ 
binding cadence to his speech; his diction was clean and 
clear. The characteristic spread of his open arms as he 
befriended his audience was much like a parent’s 
embrace ... When on tour he avoided hotels and pre¬ 
ferred to stay with friends (factory workers, farmers, 
organizers) because he didn’t think it would be right to 
meet people only during “official business” and in 
offices or meeting halls, for he enjoyed the congenial 
after-hours stimulation of relaxed talk, often far into 
the night. He was a people man. .. He was fond of 
swimming, he was a great walker, and he learned to 
dance in middle-age. He liked to row a boat and to 
canoe but didn’t care much to fish, hunt or play 
cards ... He watched some hockey on TV but was little 
interested in viewer sports, except for soccer, which he 
had played as a young man, and horse-racing, which he 
had followed in his youth .. . Though he grew up in 
small towns near the East Coast of England, he lived and 
campaigned most of his life in the big cities of Canada. 
He loved trains, he was a poor sailor and he flew 
often.. . Except for the Hungry Thirties he was a dis¬ 
criminating eater who appreciated good cooking and 
convivial drink. He became a non-smoker after a brief 
spell in his youth ... He rarely saw a movie, maybe once 
or twice a year for something special; he listened to 
some radio programs (news, discussion, public affairs) 
and on TV sometimes watched a play, a variety show, a 
sports event or a documentary .. . He read little fiction; 
history, biography, political theory were his meat. In 
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Cuernavaca, convalescing from serious illness, he im¬ 
mersed himself in a bulky history of Mexico . . . He was 
a revolutionary but he clung to some old-fashioned 
ideas. Air-conditioning offended him and, he said, 
made him physically uncomfortable; he would rather 
suffer the heat. For years (when he could afford to buy 
them instead of accepting hand-me-downs) he invari¬ 
ably wore blue-serge suits, the common-sense garb of 
solid working-class respectability, though he was later 
persuaded to select more informal jackets of brown 
wool worsted or tweed and odd slacks of contrasting 
color. He used to wear a cloth cap in winter, and later a 
hat. He liked a woollen scarf around his neck in the 
cooler weather. “It makes me feel cosy” .. . Musical 
comedy and operetta charmed him and he went on to 
develop a passion for the operas, which he would take in 
whenever he was in New York, Paris, Rome or Moscow. 
The great arias thrilled him and he would render 
snatches with happy if off-key abandon. He enjoyed 
singing popular ballads and labor songs (Commonwealth 
of Toil was a favorite). Symphonic music increasingly 
interested him. He became a ballet fan and a keen 
admirer of the many faces of theatre in Stratford, To¬ 
ronto, London, New York or wherever his travels took 
him. 


• 

Snapshots: July, 1974. A tall young man stands before 
a bronzed plaster bust of Tim Buck that looks out over 
the books in the library of the Norman Bethune centre 
in Toronto. “When was it done?” he asks, and is told it 
must have been 1931 or 1932. “That was 10 years before 
I was born.” He introduces himself, “My name’s Walsh.” 
The Montreal Walsh? “My father.” Next day you learn 
that this young man’s first name had been chosen in 
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admiration of the other Tim. You also discover that Sam 
Kagan had produced two likenesses, one a head shown 
in Buck’s 1932 An Indictment of Capitalism and a much 
later bust, in the 1950s, the one now gazing calmly over 
the bookshelves at Avrom’s oil portrait of Bethune de¬ 
rived freely from a Chinese commemorative postage 
stamp... A summer Saturday afternoon, Toronto, 
1927. Half a dozen young communists rehearse a one- 
act play, something about the underworld, a barge, the 
River Styx. It will have a single performance as part of a 
youth evening. Draped in a sheet as the mythological 
boatman is Tim Buck, intoning his tongue-in-cheek 
lines with very obvious relish ... Some smart-quip 
newspapermen just can’t resist writing things like this 
when they report radical meetings: “Among the speak¬ 
ers heard were John Smith, William Black —and 
Timbuctu ”. . . 1946, a communist national training 
school. The students let their hair down at an amateur 
evening. “Come on, Tim, do something!” He twists a 
satin kerchief around his head and a bright sash around 
his waist, sticks a cardboard dagger into the waistband, 
dances a fandango and sings with mock fervor. 
Applause ... New York City, 1939-40 winter. Members 
of the outlawed Canadian Communist Party are locked 
in heated policy discussion at a private home. Tim steps 
out of the room for a moment and is told by an unhappy 
girl at an ironing board that the damned electric iron 
has conked out. He takes it apart, examines the innards. 
Someone calls impatiently for him to get back into the 
meeting, but Tim can’t resist the challenge of anything 
mechanical. He tinkers, repairs, assembles. The iron is 
now operative and he returns to the debate. 


Camera Angles: During the spring of 1943, on a long 
tour to set up a new party, he holds a series of small 
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meetings in the isolated communities of Alberta’s Peace 
River country. At Hines Creek “I set up a branch, and 
among the 16 there was a family, a man and wife from 
Deadwood, who asked me if I would go there. It hap¬ 
pened that the next day was my rest day. (I usually took 
one free day in every week.) I said yes. They said, ‘You 
know, it will only be in our house and there might only 
be a dozen people.’ ” Tim gives up his free day. It is a 
good meeting at Deadwood—a branch is organized. 

Dorothy Lynas: “Tim stayed at our home in Moose 
Jaw in 1935 after his release from Kingston. We were on 
relief and had a small baby still in arms. I was not in very 
good health. I was concerned about my contribution to 
the movement. I recall how comforting it was to have 
Tim tell me my first concern was to get some pink in my 
cheeks and get my strength back. When we went to the 
public meeting Tim held our little son to spare me right 
up until it was time for him to go on the platform. 
Among other things he said, ‘Goodwill is the capital of 
our party.’ That remark has guided my behavior on 
hundreds of occasions since.” 

Harold Pritchett: “I first met him at a banquet in the 
Russell Hotel in New Westminster, B.C. in 1932. I was 
to be master of ceremonies and I was very nervous.” 
Tim, the guest of honor, sensed this and reassured the 
novice chairman and all turned out well. Decades later, 
on Tim’s last Vancouver appearance, a May Day rally, 
he was again on the platform with Buck. “As usual he 
held the audience of over 1,000 enthralled.” 

Nora Rodd: “It was the time of the Hungry Thirties 
in Windsor, of the war in Spain. We were gathering 
funds to send food to the children. As treasurer I 
learned how faithfully the collectors brought in the do¬ 
nations, some as small as 25 cents. One of the most 
active was Mrs. Tom Raycraft. She said to me, ‘A good 
Christian and a good communist are very much 
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alike—both trying to make a better world ... Tim Buck 
is coming to speak. I hope you’ll come.’ I went, and I 
liked Tim, I liked what he had to say, and his sincerity. 
He was a happy man, and this too was catching. 
Through the years, what a welcome and happy house 
guest Roscoe and I always found him!” 

A1 Bernhardt: “In the summer of 1955 we held a 
picnic at a park on Highway 19, five miles east of Wood- 
stock. Tim Buck was to be the guest speaker, but appar¬ 
ently somebody had forgotten about transportation. 
There was a good turnout from Kitchener, Brantford, 
London and surrounding areas. Time was approaching 
for Tim to speak and I took a walk out to the highway 
and, looking west, saw a man approaching. It was Tim. 
He had walked all the way from Woodstock, where he 
had arrived by bus. Tim was not the least perturbed 
over the misunderstanding, and in fact seemed to have 
enjoyed his walk. He then rewarded us with an inspiring 
speech.” 

Joe Wallace: “I can vividly recall his first visit to 
Halifax, almost half a century away. My six-year-old 
daughter took to him instantly and they often went for 
walks together, not as a grown-up and child, but as good 
companions ... Before the gates of Kingston Peniten¬ 
tiary closed on him, I sent along a small sum of money, 
specifying it was not to be spent for political purposes 
but for a bang-up meal. Tim replied that my orders had 
been faithfully obeyed; they had bought a breakfast, 
a Scotch breakfast, and drank my health. (My 
health .. . well, I’m still here.) I had Tim in mind when I 
wrote, more than 20 years ago: ‘To all the good companions 
and the sweethearts I I’ve met in struggling through my sixty 
years! I lift a glass, and though it brims a little! The wine will 
not be weakerfor the tears. ’ ” 

Jeannette Walsh: “Thousands of Quebec workers re¬ 
vere the name of Tim Buck . . . see in him the embodi- 
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ment of the idea of unity of the working class of Canada, 
no matter what our nationality, what language we speak, 
what color our skin . .. That is why I bring with me from 
Quebec not only the tears, but also the hopes, the 
dreams, the revolutionary spirit of the workers to this 
memorial meeting for our beloved comrade.” 

Misha Korol: “I recall the day in Toronto Union Sta¬ 
tion when thousands jammed every corner to get a 
glimpse as he arrived from Kingston Pen. A worker 
near me in the crush had his foot stepped on and he was 
in great pain but when he glimpsed Tim he forgot his 
injury and shouted, ‘Hurrah, Tim Buck, Hurrah Tim 
Buck!’” 

Some young people: In 1952 a National Federation of 
Labor Youth mimeographed pamphlet said, “When you 
meet Tim and talk to him, what strikes you is his warm 
personality, his understanding of people and their prob¬ 
lems, his confidence in people and the future. He makes 
you feel you have a place, an important place in the 
movement... He has a way of making you feel he is 
learning as much from you as you from him. He is 
intensely interested in what people think, especially 
what workers think . . . People talk easily and freely to 
Tim ... If a meeting is not as large as was expected, or 
perhaps consists of only a handful of people, he will 
explain his subject with as much care as if there were 
thousands there.” 

Maria Dubois: “Coming out of a meeting where I’d 
been particularly ornery about the relatively few women 
in leading positions, I was still in heated discussion with 
Tim. Another committee member gently reprimanded 
me and said, ‘How can you talk like that to Tim?’ Tim 
and I simultaneously said, ‘Why not?’ We all laughed. 
Then Tim said, ‘It is particularly important to fight for 
your position, argue it out, explain and elaborate, and to 
answer counter-arguments. This is the essence of the 
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dialectical process in collective thinking. We need to 
sharpen our wits and advance our understanding all 
around, all of us.’ ” To a student at a communist school 
who stressed the need for beautiful literature he re¬ 
sponded with two quite different quotations, one from 
Walt Whitman, the other from Marx—and both ver¬ 
batim. 

The new subscriber: When in 1970 the Young Worker 
was revived, Tim had already suffered a stroke. He 
wrote the editor, Dan Hammond, “This announcement 
has given me a wonderful lift. I am sure that it has 
already improved my ability to walk. I want to walk with 
the Young Worker and the cream of our youth in the 
front lines fighting for Labor’s rights and coming vic¬ 
tory. Your newest subscriber, Tim.” 

Tom McEwen: “While ‘sitting’ in the Don Jail in To¬ 
ronto with a five-year ‘rap’ on his back—in the same jail 
where many of the Rebels of the Upper Canada Re¬ 
bellion of 1837 had sat, awaiting execution or 
worse—someone brought in a Toronto Star to Tim. 
Across its front page in four-inch block letters ran the 
legend, ‘We Have Struck a Death Blow at Communism, 
Says Attorney-General Price.’ Tim’s hearty laugh 
echoed through the dim corridor, startling up some of 
the inmates, cheering up his own comrades. ‘What is 
there to laugh about?’ someone inquired. ‘Oh, nothing,’ 
Tim replied, ‘just another King Canute going to get 
good and wet before long.’ ” 

Harvey Murphy: “What a day it was in Blairmore, 
Alta, in 1933, after the strike, when the coal miners 
elected a mayor and a full council of workers! We re¬ 
named the main street Tim Buck Boulevard. When Tim 
and the others, the Kingston Eight, had all been re¬ 
leased and Tim visited Blairmore, we shut down the 
mine and declared a school holiday and celebrated a 
great victory.” 
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Robert S Kenny: “My association with Tim Buck ex¬ 
tended over a period of 30 years and the most abiding 
recollection of him is associated with one special quality 
he possessed to a greater degree than almost anyone I 
have known. Few men in the history of our country have 
had more contacts with their fellows than he. Yet to each 
person he gave his full, absorbed attention. He treated 
his political associates not as one giving direction to 
those of lower degree, but as one who treated all mem¬ 
bers of the party as confreres. The other recollection is 
Tim’s formidable memory. Toward the close of his life 
Peter Weinrich and I had occasion to meet with him in 
my home. We wished to explore with him certain details 
in a projected bibliography of his writings. Having just 
checked exact details, we were in an excellent position to 
test the accuracy of his memory. We were astonished by 
the precision of his recall. This is the more surprising 
since Tim’s writings were composed not in scholarly 
retreat and leisure but were ‘written in the saddle,’ with 
only limited opportunity for careful verification. The 
rarity of factual slips in his writings attests to the 
firmness of his powers of recall.” 

George Jackson: “I knew Tim for over 59 years. I first 
met him in the North American Socialist Party. Once we 
were organizing a shop where I worked, and manage¬ 
ment told the workers to join a rival union. I was feeling 
kind of blue and told Tim what had happened and he 
said, ‘Any union is better than none at all. The thing is 
to organize and keep on organizing’.. . The year Tom 
Mann came to Canada he wanted Tim’s address. ‘Just 
address it to Tim Buck, Toronto. Everybody knows 
Tim,’ he was told . .. One day at work some of us de¬ 
cided we would eat out. In the restaurant Tim’s name 
was mentioned. One of the girls said, ‘Mrs. Buck is a 
neighbor of mine and I don’t want to hear anything 
disrespectful about him’... One day I was watching 
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road repairs on University Avenue and a foreman came 
over and we chatted. After a while he asked, ‘Did you 
really know Tim Buck?’... More than once Tim and I 
put out leaflets at 6 a.m. at different factory gates. After 
he died they often asked about him. Workers don’t 
forget.” 

John Boychuk: An immigrant from the Ukraine in 
1913, he met Tim in 1917 in Toronto. “I worked for $8 
per week, 10 hours a day. It was hard to live on such 
wages and gradually we began thinking about organiz¬ 
ing a union in the shop. It happened that I came to the 
Labor Temple on Church Street where they were talk¬ 
ing about unions, and gradually I began to understand. 
And here Tim Buck comes. I sat through the meeting 
and then I thought, ‘By Jesus, I’d like to shake hands 
with that man!’. . . When he met me he took my address 
and came to my house. Despite the fact that I couldn’t 
understand the language very well, I could get enough 
to know that he was working for the trade unions, for 
the workers .. . During the 50 years of working to¬ 
gether, in the many, many discussions we took part in to 
develop the party’s policies, where differences of views 
occurred I always knew that Tim wasn’t fighting on a 
personal basis, but that he fought because he believed it 
to be correct. I had differences with him from time to 
time over the years, but I was always satisfied—he 
would criticize you, disagree with you, but at the same 
time he was your friend, he was a party member; that’s 
what the party stands for.” 

Kohana Wiles: “He was the kindest man I ever knew.” 

Norman Bethune: As he lay dying, and knew he was 
dying, in China, in November, 1939, he wrote to Staff 
Headquarters. These sentences were in the letter, 
“Please inform T B, Toronto, Canada, of my 
fate . . . Give my everlasting love to T B and all my 
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Canadian and American friends. My only regret is that I 
shall now be unable to do more.” 

Number 54: A visitor to Delaney Crescent, in a 
crowded section of Toronto somewhat west of centre 
and maybe a mile from the waterfront, will enter a 
short, narrow, one-way street that curves south for a 
scant half block and then cuts east for another brief run 
to exit on Brock, not far from Queen. The squat build¬ 
ings in this working-class district are for the most part 
small; some could stand a coat of paint, inside and out; 
some need repairs; but most are tidy and most are 
graced with a few square feet of front lawn, a rosebush 
or two, a bed of geraniums or petunias. 

Number 54 is a two-storey brick building painted a 
soft red and it appears to be narrower than most of its 
neighbors. Six steps up from the short walk is a small, 
wooden-railed porch that leads to the front door. The 
house overlooks a patch of lawn, some shrubbery, a few 
tiger lilies, a cluster or two or maroon nicotines, Tim’s 
favorite color. 

On a midsummer afternoon in 1974 Alice Buck opens 
her front door and greets her visitor with a kiss. She 
leads you into her tiny livingroom, offers you a seat in 
one of several big beige-clad easy-chairs and takes one 
herself. Her daughter Olive is there. (You remember 
having last seen her in this room as a child of eight.) Her 
brother Ron is at work and can’t attend. Olive’s other 
brother, Ted, comes in from the backyard, where he has 
been working in the garden, a long, narrow area stretch¬ 
ing back from the kitchen window and bursting in the 
full bloom of an English garden that has cheerfully 
rebelled against primness and crowded every corner 
with its bright and profuse coloring of lush flowers, the 
solid, red-spattered greens of berry bushes and the deep 
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hues of maturing vegetables. Ted places a small wooden 
table at your side and pours ginger ale into four glasses. 
His mother smilingly reminds her visitor of the jolly 
parties they sometimes made to relieve the hard times of 
the Thirties. Tim would be there, and half a dozen 
friends, and they would sing and sip a drink and tell 
stories. 

The house hasn’t changed much since the Thirties. 
There is still some of the old furniture, lived-in and 
scuffed, in use, but the big chesterfield chairs look 
recently-upholstered. A couple of framed Chinese pic¬ 
tures hang on the wall and a few knickknacks are scat¬ 
tered about. In the kitchen, near the garden window, is 
a huge oil painting that covers half a wall and shows a 
small, close group of workmates, apparently in deep 
discussion. The picture is signed “Beirnes” and was 
given to the Bucks in 1958. 

Alice hasn’t changed a great deal. At 82 she is trim 
and tidy in a simple dress of small floral print. Her hair 
is grey, her coloring healthy, her eyes bright. She isn’t 
wearing glasses, though she uses them for reading. She 
moves gracefully and when she sits down her posture is 
erect, dignified yet relaxed. She is friendly, in good 
spirits, and laughs easily at a remark that amuses her. 
The voice is soft, quiet, and still reminiscent of her 
native East Anglia. 

She chats about the past, though she is actively in¬ 
volved in the present. She is staunchly loyal to the ideals 
of her youth. 

An edge of indignation enters her voice as she tells 
about her return from a brief vacation with the children 
in August of 1931, after the Section 98 raids and arrests, 
to find her cupboards ransacked and a wooden hot-air 
floor-grill in the hallway smashed by a box one of the 
raiders threw down the stairs. 

(Tim, in a 1965 interview, when asked how Alice felt 
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about his exposure to police violence, answered: “She 
didn’t like it. She doesn’t like it now. Alice has always 
been essentially a pacifist. Although from 1923 onward 
she has taken part in demonstrations and on pickets. 
She goes down to the US Consulate today, at the age of 
73, and if you remember a week ago the women of our 
party joined with a number of other women from the 
peace movement and marched around in a silent de¬ 
monstration against what is going on in Vietnam. They 
marched up University Avenue and along College to 
Yonge and down Yonge and back to the City Hall. Well, 
she was one of them. I told her she shouldn’t undertake 
such long walks at her age, but she’s pretty good that 
way. She was very disturbed whenever something of this 
sort would happen to me, and particularly when word 
went out that I had been shot in Kingston Peni¬ 
tentiary.”) 

They didn’t see too much of their father as children, 
says Olive. He was away much of the time, aside from 
prison, but they made the most of it when he came 
home. 

“He was happy,” she says, “doing what was most im¬ 
portant to him.” 

Alice talks about their family. Ronald was born in 
England in 1916, the year after her marriage, Edward 
in Toronto in 1920, and Olive in 1925. Ted is unmar¬ 
ried and lives with his mother in the house she owns. 
Olive has a daughter; Ronald also has a daughter, who 
has a son, which makes Alice a great-grandmother. 
Tim’s children are clearly devoted to the memory of 
their famous father. 

Alice, in answer to a question, replies that when Tim 
was in Kingston, the family lived on a weekly $10 allow¬ 
ance provided by the Canadian Labor Defense League. 
In the Forties and Fifties his salary ranged around $25. 
In the Seventies it was about $ 110. 
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In her own right Alice Buck has been an active politi¬ 
cal campaigner. In the early Thirties she was the first 
woman to contest a seat on the Toronto Board of Con¬ 
trol and rolled up 10,252 votes, the highest any Cana¬ 
dian communist had ever polled. She ran again in the 
Ontario provincial elections and twice for the Toronto 
Board of Education, drawing sizable votes each time. 
She was a delegate to the Helsinki Peace Congress in 
1955, visited the USSR the same year, made two trips 
with Tim to the West Coast and several to England. 

She remembers with affection the many who sat in 
her kitchen and livingroom over the half century on 
Delaney Crescent. At one time or another just about 
every prominent Canadian communist (and many a 
non-communist) was her guest, and scores of visitors 
from across the border and over the seas—the venera¬ 
ble English union militant, Tom Mann, who had made 
so indelible an impression on the teen-aged Tim, and 
the legendary, roving American organizer, Ella Reeve 
(Mother) Bloor, and the Canadian doctor who went to 
Spain and died in China—Norman Bethune. 





1 


a 

I am the happiest 
of men 


He would come home, flop into the stuffed easy-chair in 
the small frontroom looking out over the stamp-size 
lawn onto the sidewalk of 54 Delaney Crescent. He 
would settle in to write, covering page after page with a 
thin, crowded pencil script. Or it could be in the day- 
coach of a train or on board ship (if the seas were calm) 
or in later years on the seat of a plane. 

From his 1924 trade union policy statement, Steps to 
Power, to his Message to Militant Unionists in 1970 (one of 
his last pieces) he produced some 73 books, booklets and 
pamphlets, in addition to articles in a dozen periodicals 
both domestic and foreign, popular and theoretical, 
plus introductions, reports and collaborations published 
in English or in translation, as well as countless public 
speeches and lectures. 

In his last years he wrote a long introduction and the 
first two chapters of a projected history of the Com¬ 
munist Party of Canada. He hoped also to make a start 
on his autobiography. He contributed an article to his 
party’s 21st National Convention prediscussion in 1971 
and a letter of greetings to the convention itself. One of 
the last things he produced was an introduction to the 
1972 Russian translation of his writings, a thick book 
(660 pages) titled Tim Buck: Selected Works. Other book 
translations published in the Soviet Union included 
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Thirty Years: 1932-1952, Our Fight for Canada, The Great 
Strength of Lenin’s Ideas and Lenin and Canada. 

“No objective person who followed his work through 
the years,” wrote Nelson Clarke, a co-worker from the 
Prairies, “could deny that in the areas of the economics, 
politics and history of this country he was among the 
best-informed Canadians of his time.” 

There was scarcely an event or an issue in a half- 
century of Canada’s life in which he was not involved or 
on which he did not comment. 

A glance at some of his typed or handwritten manus¬ 
cripts, or the marginal notes he made on magazine 
pages, indicates the thoroughness of research and 
thought he devoted to his addresses or writings. When 
he was working on one of his last pieces (Lenin—a Man 
for All Time) he stubbornly ploughed his way through 17 
volumes of two separate English editions of Lenin’s col¬ 
lected works until he tracked down the passage he 
wanted to quote. 

Others have written and have spoken about Tim 
Buck—articles in Canadian publications, tributes on his 
birthdays, a play and several booklets on his 1932 trial, a 
short biographical work (1946) in Yiddish by Harry 
Guralnick, and a two-part biography, in Russian, with 
an introduction, by Yuri Kulishev, in the Moscow 
magazine, The Working Class in the Contemporary World, a 
year before Tim’s death. 

He was fond of sitting down and putting his ideas on 
paper. He had once said that he preferred writing to 
most other occupations. But he could not for long se¬ 
clude himself to write. He needed the stimulation of 
constant contact with people. “I can’t write in an ivory 
tower,” he would say. 

Tim left a scuffed and bulging leather briefcase with 
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his daughter Olive some years ago. It is really more like 
a club-bag, about 8 inches thick and stuffed with a 
variety of things, among them a printed booklet, 
International Socialism and Its Policy Regarding War, the 
text of an address by Ex-Controller James Simpson to 
the International Polity Club, University of Toronto. 
The price was 5c. Publisher was the Social Democratic 
Party of Canada, Berlin, Ontario (now Kitchener). Date 
of issue was probably 1915. 

There is a photo of Tim blowing out a candle on his 
70th birthday, in Nanaimo, B.C., a photo of Tim de¬ 
scending the ramp of a plane; two photos of a large 
meeting on Hamilton’s Market Square in 1933; a copy 
of Hansard , April 5, 1955; a Canadian Department of 
Labor book on wage rates and hours of labor, 1943; a 
US Senate book, The Concentration of Economic Power, 
1941; a Labor Gazette of Canada, October, 1945; half a 
dozen pamphlets and a copy of Tim’s first published 
work, Steps to Power. 

Also: a typewritten script, with pen-and-ink addition, 
for a 1936 radio broadcast; a 1945 letter to Harry Pollitt, 
British communist leader, and one from him; a 1944 
radio broadcast; a 1962 submission with Leslie Morris to 
the Royal Commission on Banking and Finance; a re¬ 
view of M J Coldwell’s book, Left Turn Canada; an article 
on the left labor press and on the coal industry in 
Canada; a 1932 Open Letter to the Canadian Bourgeoisie, % 
RBB, concluding, “A worker in revolt, I am still your 
enemy,” and signed “Tim Buck”; a 1937 circular letter 
from John W Buckley, secretary Toronto District Labor 
Council, urging unions to support the Daily Clarion. 

And: typewritten articles and reports, manuscripts, 
mostly in pencil, and brittle, browned newspaper clip¬ 
pings. More pamphlets, notations on magazine pages, 
pencilled marginal notes and corrections. A formal invi¬ 
tation to a Cuban sports day, another Cuban invitation 
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headed, “Tribuna Presidential,” addressed to the Senor 
Tim Buck and inviting him to sit in the presidential box, 
and an invitation to a reception by the North Korean 
ambassador in Havana; copies of National Affairs for 
1956 and 1957; and convention resolutions, press re¬ 
leases, a few more letters. 

And also: A long poem in praise of Buck, by George 
Palmer of Calgary and, pasted on the back of it, a letter 
from the Office of the Prime Minister, signed “R B 
Bennett,” July 10, 1934, acknowledging receipt of the 
poem and curtly refusing to release the Kingston Eight 
and, in ink, to the left of R B B’s signature, a note, “But 
the workers made him change his mind,” and the signa¬ 
ture, “Tim Buck, April 7, 1935.” 

A flexible, black-bound, loose-leaf book has only a few 
entries: some statistics on world industrial production 
from 1870 to 1938, notes about Development of Dominion 
Status, typed excerpts from The Times of London, 1942, 
and The Economist, a caption, Marxism and the National 
Question, and a few notes about Lenin and the Right of 
Self-Determination, notes on Communism in the US and The 
Revisionism of Sidney Hook, the outline of a talk on 
Dialectical Materialism at the Fellowship for a Christian 
Social Order, pencilled words jotted down—“ferro¬ 
alloys . . . electric power .. . construction as a social 
factor ... small dams .. . rural electrification .. . con¬ 
servation of water on prairies .. . storage of headwaters 
.. . tunnel or causeway to PEI. . . adequate new forest 
growth . ..” 


• 

Tim usually carried a small pocket notebook, about 
four by two inches. Several of these remain. They are 
crowded with memos, addresses all over the world, 
reminders to himself, comments on opinions he has 
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heard, notes for articles. In one there is a yellowed 
clipping, A Nations Strength, by the poet Emerson. 
Another has the address of an organization of Indians 
and Metis in Prince Albert, Sask. A slip of paper bears 
the name and address written down by a Prague jour¬ 
nalist who wanted an Adamo vocal record. (He got his 
record.) There are the titles of books and reference 
sources ... an address in Mongolia... a note about a 
young friend wanting music scores for Prokofiev’s 
Symphony No. 6 and the Romeo and Juliet Ballet Suite ... a 
memo that a friend would like a fur hat from the USSR 
(size noted)... a memo that John Boychuk needs a 
cataract operation on his left eye ... a reminder that a 
European friend wants the Canada Year Book . .. advice 
to young people, “Always look below the surface.” 

• 

“Above all, what characterized Tim’s work and lead¬ 
ership,” said William Kashtan, a long-time colleague in 
the communist leadership, “was his consistent pat¬ 
riotism and internationalism. Tim never saw them as 
being opposite to each other, but as integrally related.” 

Home was Canada and home was also many another 
place. He was known and respected on every continent. 
(In Canada only Blairmore officially honored him, four 
decades ago.) 

In 1935 he became one of the 26 members of the 
Executive Committee of the Communist International 
and continued on that body until 1943, when the Cl was 
dissolved. 

His first visit to Moscow was in the early Twenties, 
when he went to attend conferences of the Cl and the 
Red International of Labor Unions. “In those days,” he 
recalled, “there was no air service and to go by ship took 
time, not only the time required to get by ship to Liver- 
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pool or Southampton or Cherbourg, but going across to 
Europe took time. The first time I went across that way, 
from the day that I landed in Cherbourg until I arrived 
in Moscow was 10 days, and although I stopped several 
times in different places, none of it was willingly. There 
was no through train service at that time and, in my 
case, I had to go to Berlin, then the Communist Party of 
Germany took hold of me, and I went up to Stettin, and 
then in Stettin we got on a small steamer and it landed us 
at Tallinn, and then in Tallinn we waited for a favorable 
opportunity (they had to make arrangements with the 
Russians at the frontier) and one morning early we got 
into a train hauled by a wood-burning locomotive, 
which broke down about 15 miles from the Russian 
border, and we were there all night, and the engineer 
and conductor had to chop down trees for fuel for the 
locomotive. And so on, and so on.” 

In the course of his internationalist activities he de¬ 
veloped warm friendships with communist leaders in 
England, the United States, Australia, the USSR and 
other countries. Photographs show him with Harry Pol- 
litt and Tom Mann of England, Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi, 
with government officials in China, Mongolia, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, and shaking hands with Nikita Khrushchev in 
Moscow. Georgi Dimitroff, whom Tim first met in 1924 
in Berlin, and again in 1939 in Dimitroffs Moscow 
apartment, was greatly impressed with the Canadian 
communist’s record. 

On Tim’s 80th birthday, in 1971, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR awarded him the Order of 
the Great October Revolution; he was the second non- 
Soviet person to receive the honor. The Central Com¬ 
mittee of the Soviet Communist Party presented him 
with a bust of Lenin. Buck’s portrait appeared over a 
tribute in Pravda. Moscow Radio ran a 15-minute pro¬ 
gram on its First Channel; he was interviewed for Mos- 
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cow Television. An exhibition of photos, books by Tim, 
documents and other items, was held in the Marx- 
Engels Museum in Moscow. Soviet veterans of the 
Spanish Civil War gave him a souvenir medal. He re¬ 
ceived birthday greetings from the All-Union Central 
Committee of Soviet Trade Unions, and messages from 
a score of countries around the world. 

On other occasions he received gifts of especial in¬ 
terest: an old ivory carving of an old man holding a 
persimmon, symbol of longevity, from China’s famous 
soldier, General Chu Teh; an embroidered silk scroll of 
birds and flowers from the Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party; an Indonesian mother-of- 
pearl wall plaque; a 1964 Picasso lithograph (head of a 
man) in a limited edition for French Communist Party 
Congress delegates; fine Czech glass; carvings and 
handicrafts from Australia and New Zealand; gifts from 
Hungary, Roumania, Mongolia; a bronze arrowhead, 
about 200 BC, from Vietnam; art books from Europe 
and Asia; a 9th Century pottery fragment; inscribed 
commemorative medals; books autographed by the au¬ 
thors, Willie Gallacher, George Hardy, Wal Hanning- 
ton, R Page Arnot, R Palme Dutt, all from England, and 
Steve Nelson, William Z Foster from the United States. 

• 

Tim Buck was a man of the world who strove to 
understand his world and labored to transform it. 

In January, 1971, on his 80th birthday, he spoke on 
Moscow Radio: 

“I am the happiest of men, for I was at the roots of 
proletarian solidarity and fraternal friendship with the 
world’s first socialist state. 

“I am proud that I have devoted all my life to the 
struggle for the triumph of Leninism.” 









If ever a man 
Loved life 

His health was on the whole good throughout his youth 
and into middle-age, though he had been rejected for 
military service after a call-up during World War I. He 
was of a small build hardly enhanced by the chronic 
poverty of his formative years. 

As a boy he was called Nimshi—“the little one.” Dur¬ 
ing his childhood at a Catholic school he had endured 
the taunts and challenges of a priest obsessed with athle¬ 
tics and physical culture, and finally, in self-defense, he 
had put his name down for the broad-jump competi¬ 
tion. He strained and leaped and puffed and hurled 
himself stubbornly but he lost the contest; he had 
neither the physique nor the stamina to become a 
successful gymnast and win the priest’s approbation. 
(“That was how,” Tim would later joke, “I lost my reli¬ 
gion.”) 

Undoubtedly the many years of hardship, short ra¬ 
tions and long hours took their toll, even before the 
Depression, nor was his physical well-being advanced by 
persecutions, beatings, attempts on his life and impris¬ 
onment. 

Yet he kept in good shape and seemed to draw on 
hidden resources of energy. He worked hard and liked 
to get a full nine hours’ sleep, but when this was not 
possible he learned to snatch 10 or 15 minutes almost at 
will before springing back rested and renewed. 
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His eyesight was excellent and he wore glasses only 
when he had to read. Some of his teeth had been 
knocked out and others loosened by bullish detectives 
double his weight. When, eventually, he had to wear 
dentures, he worked long and diligently to overcome 
the traces of sibilant sounds and to speak clearly. 

Later in life he was also afflicted intermittently with 
gout and he suffered as much from the embarrassment 
as from the painful limp, for as he wryly commented, 
gout was reputedly the retribution for high living by 
gluttonous trenchermen swilling full-bodied wines to 
wash down gargantuan meals. “Imagine,” he would say 
in puzzlement, “imagine Tim Buck knocked out by a 
rich man’s fashionable ailment!” His doctor comforted 
him and explained, “There are two kinds of gout—rich 
man’s gout and poor man’s gout. Yours is poor man’s 
gout.” 

Along about this time asthma attacked—and also 
arthritis—and assailed him until his last days. He also 
suffered a severe fracture of the wrist in a fall on an icy 
walk near the Barvika sanitarium some 60 miles outside 
Moscow. But he faced his hurts and ailments with the 
stubborn will and spirited resilience that kept him 
going. 


By 1962, when he was 71 years old, his strength de¬ 
clined and, after much soul-searching, he asked to be 
relieved of the heavy burden of full-time leadership of 
the Communist Party which he had served since 1929 as 
its general secretary (the post he had held also in the 
Labor-Progressive Party between 1943 and 1959). 

His request was reluctantly but sympathetically ac¬ 
ceded to and he was then urged to accept the position of 
national chairman, which he accepted and which he 
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held for the rest of his life. Tim proposed that Leslie 
Morris, the party’s national organizer and former editor 
of the Canadian Tribune, succeed him as party leader, 
and this was approved. 

In the eight years that followed, his energy would 
have cowed many a younger person. He traveled widely, 
attended national and international congresses far from 
home, delivered addresses and lectures, hopped back 
and forth across Canada and took part in policy discus¬ 
sions of his party, in person when he was in Toronto or 
by mail when he was away. During the decade before he 
became national chairman, and in the years afterwards, 
he journeyed to Australia twice, and to New Zealand 
and India, and made a long Indonesian voyage, and 
visited the Soviet Union several times, and Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Germany, Vietnam. 

• 

Above all, he writes, and writes, and writes, producing some 
of his best work in a lifetime of writing. 

His step is perhaps not quite as jaunty, his frame somewhat 
heavier, his clean-shaven face a bit weather-beaten, but his 
laugh is light and easy and his eyes are bright and young. 

If ever a man loves life, it is Tim Buck. 

If ever life loves a man, it is Tim Buck. 


For eight years the national chairman busies himself 
in a round of activities, alert to the political currents of 
the life around him, alternately buffeted by reverses 
and exhilarated by victories whether they occur in 
Canada, Cuba, in Africa or Japan. 

His active interest in the events and trends of these 
years constantly provokes examination and reexamina- 
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tion of theory which, for him, is never static but always a 
living, many-faceted and dynamic force geared for clar¬ 
ity in action. 

In 1970, in his article, Audacity: Your Name Was Lenin, 
he reasserts his optimism and directs it especially to the 
youth. 

“Lenin’s readiness to ‘dash into the fray’ is a challenge 
to militant young people today, just as it was to young 
revolutionaries of his own time,” the 79-year-old rebel 
writes. “Furthermore, militant young people who are 
interested in the problems of the struggle for socialism, 
or even of progressive social change in general, can be 
inspired and can learn a great deal from the events in 
which Lenin stepped into the midst of a crisis which 
looked hopeless and, by the combination of sheer auda¬ 
city and the cool tenacity with which he fought, succeed 
in transforming what had appeared to be beyond salvag¬ 
ing into the beginning of a new advance.” 

Buck goes on to say of Lenin that “the record of his 
activities throbs with the audacity, intellectual and phys¬ 
ical, which characterized him.” 

Again, in the same article, Buck draws attention to 
Lenin’s feeling (and obviously his own) about young 
people: 

“His consistent insistence that the youth of each gen¬ 
eration must be allowed to advance to socialism in its 
own way, with the proviso always that those young peo¬ 
ple who are interested at all in Marxism should be 
organized to attract and educate widening circles of 
their fellows, also was an expression of Lenin’s auda¬ 
city. He was supremely confident of the power of 
what he described as ‘the old but eternally new truths 
of Marxism.’ ” 

Even during his sixties, colleagues began referring to 
him as The Old Man, though neither his tempo, his 
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appearance nor his spirit supported the nickname. It 
was in part a title of respect, in part affection, in part the 
pride of being associated with him. 

The Old Man !. . . How fondly, as 1970 opens and he 
reaches his 79th year, he recalls those others who would 
have grown old by his side had they lived—those who 
had been young with him, the men and women now 
gone from the scenes they had made bright and vital. 
One by one these trail-blazers had too soon died—the 
tall ones and those who might have grown tall, and 
the lesser heroes, and the loyal, near-anonymous 
rank-and-filers. Some would be remembered and their 
stories retold. Others were to be the forgotten footnotes 
of brave times. They were all a part of Tim — the ac¬ 
tivists, organizers, editors, the pickets, writers, leaflet 
distributors, the canvassers and the public speakers, vet¬ 
erans of one or a dozen campaigns. 

The now-aging chairman has shared their splendor, 
as they shared his, and he allows himself the occasional 
indulgence of sad and affectionate memories. 

On April 9, 1970 he is attending a meeting of his 
party’s Central Executive Committee at the Norman 
Bethune Centre. No. 24 Cecil is a sprawling old three- 
storey corner house across the street from the United 
Steelworkers and the Labor Lyceum, only a few blocks 
from the fabled left-wing Alhambra Hall on Spadina, 
not far from his party’s former offices in the King Street 
Tyrrell Building or his old headquarters next to the 
Church Street Labor Temple or the Bay Street building 
a block from the Dundas Street police station or the 
Occident Hall on Queen, the Ukrainian Temple on 
Bathurst, the Jewish meeting place on Brunswick, the 
small offices on College Street, all the old haunts, some 
now demolished by the wreckers. 
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For decades the area has been the beating heart of 
labor in Toronto. For decades Tim has been part of its 
bloodstream. 

The meeting takes place in the ground-floor assembly 
room on a Thursday forenoon in spring. Tim sits in his 
chair at the long conference table. He looks troubled 
and tired. Suddenly he trembles a little. His head falls 
over onto his chest. He seems to have fainted. But he 
soon revives. Then he is helped out of the building. 

In her upstairs office Frances Sedgwick, alarmed by 
the commotion, runs to a window. Tim sees her, waves 
his arm at her and smiles a strange, twisted, pathetic 
smile. 

(“I felt then that I would never see him again,” she 
recalls.) 

He is eased into the car and Misha Cohen drives him 
to a hospital. 

By the following day paralysis has invaded his left 
side. He has suffered his first stroke. 

For a few weeks he is incapacitated; then he begins to 
improve; he can now move his toes and he is proud of 
the achievement. He wants to go home. 

A senior medical specialist at the hospital comes to 
look at him and is impressed by the patient. “So this is 
the famous Tim Buck ... I feel honored ...” 

Tim remains in the Toronto Western for nearly 10 
weeks. During this hospitalization, it is believed, he suf¬ 
fers a second but lesser stroke. Therapy and his own 
stubbornness teach him to walk again with the aid of a 
three-legged metal cane. Then he enters Hillcrest Con¬ 
valescent Hospital and stays there until July 30, 1970. 

In September that year he leaves for the USSR, where 
he undergoes intensive physiotherapy. He cannot use 
his left arm but he forces himself to walk with the aid of 
the triple-pronged cane. He takes a few steps, falls 
down, is helped up and starts over again. 
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He receives speech therapy aid and works steadily at 
it. He has to learn to write again; uneven efforts to 
master his own signature are repeated doggedly. (Some 
of the practise pads have been salvaged.) When his 
Lenin and Canada comes out that year he insists on 
autographing 50 copies. 

It is painful to watch, yet it fills the watcher with 
wonder and admiration as this man fights to make his 
body obey the mind that never falters. 

• 

He had been to Moscow many times since that first 
long-drawn-out odyssey a few years after the Revolution 
and had made many close friends there . .. Where were 
they now? Age had overtaken some. Others, men and 
women, had been killed in the war. Children he had 
once held on his knee were now grown men and 
women. 

And here he is back again in the USSR, not trans¬ 
forming worlds much any more, not so mobile any 
more, yet inhaling the euphoria of cities whose magic 
has never ceased to excite him. 

He feels a great pull to places like Moscow—this 
Anglo-Saxon native of Suffolk whose country is Canada 
and whose heart is everywhere. 


Throughout his illnesses he was never ill-tempered 
with those who looked after him, though depression 
sometimes dimmed his courage as he fought the physi¬ 
cal infirmities he hated. 

He remained at the Barvika sanitarium for five and 
a-half months and then went back to Canada. It was a 
cold, raw March and he was taken to Nassau in the 
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Bahamas for a couple of months, returning to Toronto 
where asthma again attacked him. In August, 1971 he 
sought out the warm, dry climate of Cuernavaca, “the 
city of eternal spring” in Mexico, where he received 
medical care at a rehabilitation centre. 

Nine months later, in May, 1972, he was back in 
Toronto, where he struggled to regain his health. “An 
unusual man,” his doctors marveled. He was moved into 
an apartment on the 18th floor of a high-rise building 
with a fine view in a north-central district checked out 
for its relative freedom from the pollution that brought 
on his asthmatic attacks. The apartment was bright, 
comfortable and modestly furnished; its rooms were 
enlivened with paintings, scrolls, carvings and art ob¬ 
jects presented to him in his many travels around the 
world. 

In September, 1972 he once more seeks medical help 
in the USSR. He embarks on a tiring air journey that 
consumes 24 long hours, landing him in Moscow, from 
which he again travels to the Barvika sanitarium, where 
he spends another two months and where doctors, 
specialists and staff fuss over him. 

Early in November, feeling somewhat improved, he 
makes plans to return home, but decides first to rest 
over in Mexico so as to avoid the rigors of winter. His 
circulation is poor; he is always cold. 

He stays in the same rented Cuernavaca house, a 
pleasant, walled bungalow surrounded with flowers and 
bathed in sunshine. Tim loves the place. He continues 
his therapy, delighted when he can manage a few steps. 

January 6, 1973 is Tim’s 82nd birthday and Bess 
Mascola has arranged a small party for him. 

He looks frail but seems to be making some progress. 
He is in good spirits. 
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Bess has known Tim since they met socially through 
mutual friends shortly after the outbreak of war in 
1939, when he was sent to New York to enlist aid for the 
underground Canadian party. She liked to sing and so 
did Tim, and they became friends. She was 35 at the 
time, separated from her husband and bringing up a 
son who later attended McGill University in Montreal. 
She had studied music but the protracted illness of her 
child compelled her to discontinue plans for a musical 
career. Her family in New York were actively interested 
in the arts: one sister became a painter, another a 
dancer-choreographer; Bess herself was a social worker. 
During and after the war she made several visits to 
Toronto but settled instead in Montreal, where she 
managed a left bookshop and later worked in the office 
of the International Association of Machinists, Tim’s old 
union. In 1951 she moved to Toronto, where she still 
lives. At the age of 70 (in 1974) she looks much younger. 
Her short grey hair neatly frames a handsome, smooth 
face; her complexion is fresh; her grey eyes seem to 
sparkle with violet or green highlights; her figure is neat 
and well-proportioned, of medium height. She gives the 
impression of being a friendly woman of lively intelli¬ 
gence and firm will, with an active interest in the world 
around her (much of which she has visited) and an 
undoubted personal charm. 

It is a pleasant little birthday celebration. Bess is here, 
and her sister Kohana. Well-wishers greet him, “Many 
many many happy returns, Tim! ... Happy birthday, 
Tim!... Cheers! ... Here’s to a speedy recovery!...” 

• 

Now he sits in this Mexican house, a Canadian invalid 
far from home, and he is reading an article by Marshal 
Tito, the president of Yugoslavia. 
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Tim starts to mutter, “Dee-doe, Dee-doe, Dee-doe,” 
his speech becomes thick and slurred, a spasm shakes 
him and then he cannot speak at all. 

He is put to bed and a doctor is summoned and 
diagnoses another stroke, three years from the time of 
Tim’s first major attack. Within a few days he has re¬ 
gained speech, but has to be kept from lying prone for 
fear of possible pneumonia. Blood tests are made. 

“I can’t see well,” he complains. 

There follows, over a period of six weeks, a series of 
upsets. He shudders as the spasms grip him. 

Visitors come from the Soviet Embassy, solicitous, 
offering help. Mexican friends come, American friends, 
Canadians. He receives constant care. He is never alone, 
someone always hovers nearby, hoping against hope, 
wishing, looking for any fleeting sign of improvement. 
And fearful. 

• 

What does this magnificent old man, fighting for his 
life, think about at 82?... In the quiet hours, deep in his 
dreams and day-dreams, he must be thinking the 
thoughts of other old people . . . But how many have 
lived so rich a life, known so many valiant men and 
women, led such grand causes? ... On the cycloramas of 
his mind, old images form, are dimmed, give way to 
others ... Beccles, Bungay, Lowestoft and the banks of 
the Waveney—how far and long ago? ... Parents, sis¬ 
ters, boyhood chums, lasses who charmed him, the 
women he loved and those who loved him... His 
apprentice years .. . His arrival in Canada. .. Alice. His 
daughter. His sons. Their children .. . The jobs, picket¬ 
lines, bitterly-fought strikes, lock-outs ... And speeches, 
speeches . .. Demonstrations, uprisings, police raids, 
bombing raids, napalm . . . The hungry, the homeless, 
the Depression, the wars ... A tweed jacket from Cana¬ 
dian Yugoslav partisans.. . Lambent faces in the por- 
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trait gallery of all those thousands he has known, spoken 
to, debated with, persuaded ... The doers, the victors, 
the martyrs of war and peace and revolution, the 
friends and comrades who have changed history, if only 
a little ... And those who have turned their backs on 
him, the close companions of yesterday and the days 
before yesterday who—even worse—have scuttled 
their own hopes, abandoned their vital fervors ... Will 
some return from troubled exiles, come home where 
they belong? .. . Perhaps he remembers the evening a 
god-like Keir Hardie gripped a boy’s shoulders in 1907, 
assuring him that, yes, socialism would come, “as sure as 
the sun’s going to rise tomorrow morning,” and his own 
remark, 58 years later, “Do you know, he wasn’t such a 
bad prophet” ... Tim’s close comrades are not for¬ 
gotten, the grizzled ones, the unbeatable ones ... And 
the tough young dreamers, the eager new rebels who 
have never met him but know of him ... And songs 
swelling . .. And swelling banners ... And a miners’ 
camp-fire and a shot at night... Gunfire pocking a 
prison cell. .. Buildings burning in Spain, huts ablaze in 
Vietnam . .. The barn-loft in Guelph, Ontario, May, 
1921 ... Shifting kaleidoscopic outlines of places ... a 
Cape Breton mine-pit, a beach on the Black Sea, snow in 
Saskatchewan, ice on the Rockies, a Berlin hall, a Paris 
street, the Calgary Stampede .. . Tobermory, slag-heaps 
in Sudbury, the Fraser River, Cobalt, and North of 
Superior ... and Asbestos . .. Estevan .. . the low, green 
islands across the bay from Toronto .. . the red soil of 
PEI. . . English Bay and Vancouver ... Swift waters, 
deep lakes, the shifting northern lights ... The cry of 
the loon . .. 


It is a Saturday morning and Tim has refused his 
breakfast. 
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(“I knew it right there and then,” Bess remembers. 
“That was it.”) 

He addresses her as Ruby. “I’m not Ruby. Ruby’s your 
sister,” she says. 

“I know,” he replies, and again says, “Ruby.” 

He sinks into a coma which continues for two days. 
Tim is not suffering, the doctor assures them. 

He is amazed that the man is still alive. 

“Why is his heart still going?” he exclaims. 

“Because,” says a friend, “he’s a warrior.” 

Tim mutters thickly. He speaks a word. He says, 
“Vegetable ..Odd. A protest against helplessness? His 
last protest? 


Shortly before midnight, on Sunday, March 11, the 
heart stops beating. 

The warrior is dead. 


• 

“The star to which he dedicated his life and his work was the 
ideal of the abolition of the exploitation of man by man and the 
oppression of nation by nation: the ideal of communism. 

“That lofty aim possessed him. It became his beacon. His 
passion for it burned in him like a flame. 

“He fought for the achievement of this ideal with all the 
power of his mighty intellect and with an energy and en¬ 
thusiasm that never waned. ” 

In a 1970 tribute to Lenin, Tim Buck had spoken 
those words. 

They surely tell his own true epitaph. 







“This is the record of a man who for half a century 
was the outstanding activist, theoretician, sparkplug, 
debater, organizer, and leader of the communist 
movement in Canada. 

“He was a man maligned by enemies all his life; his 
ideas and his actions were too often caricatured like 
the images in a carnival distortion mirror. 

“The purpose of these pages is to set the record 
straight. And to celebrate his stature." 



is currently at work on a novel. 


Oscar Ryan 


The author, Montreal-born 
Oscar Ryan, first heard Tim 
Buck speak in 1924 and met 
him two years later. Ryan was 
W actively involved in the 

* successful campaigns of the 

f Thirties to release Buck, his 

' ' seven Kingston fellow-pris¬ 

oners and many others across the country and to re¬ 
peal the repressive Section 98 legislation. Editor and 
contributor to various publications and writer of a 
number of booklets, poems and stage pieces, Ryan 
was also in a unique position to observe and assess 
Buck’s lifework. Over the last two decades Ryan has i 
written theatre reviews for the Canadian Tribune. He 
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